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A Remarkable School Board Program 


The Department of School Administration of the National Education Association, 


It is seldom that a school board convention 
brings under consideration a series of more 
timely subjects than this has done when the 
Department of School Administration met at 
Washington, D. C Not only 


were the subjects those that stand uppermost in 


July 2nd and 3rd. 


importance in the field of school administration, 
but the men chosen to discuss them were out 
standing figures in their own special branch of 
activity. 

“Shall School 


Boards be 


Municipal Government?” was the first topic to 


Independent of 


come under discussion The man chosen to 
present the same was none other than the ex 
pert of the United States Bureau of Education, 
Mr. Walter S. Detfenbaugh, who has for many 
vears devoted his time and effort to a study of 
American school administration. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh outlined the function of the 
modern board of education and demonstrated 
the necessity for financial independence and 
freedom from city council domination. He 
cited a number of incidents in which serious 
clashes had arisen in the larger cities between 
school boards and city councils. some of which 


In nearly 


had found their way into the courts. 
every instance the courts have decided that 
while a city eouncil may determine the amount 
that may be spent for school purposes. the 
board of education must have the sole right to 
say how the money shall be spent. 

The discussion which followed revealed the 
fact that the delegates in attendance were prac 
tically of one mind on the subject. It was be 
lieved that where school boards are given 
proper latitude the best results are obtained 
WWivided authority always leads to 


and acrimonious contention 


confusion 
Among those who figured in the discussions 
president of the 
John H 


edueation. 


were Mrs Calhoun Leidings 
board of education, 
Linn, member of the board of 
Topeka, Kansas; C. B. J. Snyder and William 
Il. Gompert, New York City; Superintendent 
( I’. Perrott. Stuttgart, Arkansas; Wm. Geo 
Bruce, Milwaukee; Dr. George W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Charles Evans, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and others. 


r, 
Louisville, Ky.; 


Gerwig, 


A Peculiar Situation in Washington 
President Lloyd, of the board of edueation of 
Washington, I). (., told the convention some 
thing of the trials that confront the school SVS 
tem of that city. While the professional fae 


tors in charge of the schools are usuallv well 


chosen, the physical 


plant provided leaves much 
to be desired. The school authorities are ham 
pered by official delays and red Tape practiced 
by the federal government 
President Lloyd explained the route of travel 
hich a school board budget usually takes. The 


ernment of the city of Washington is in 


he hands of the soealled District of Columbia 
(‘ommissio All appropriations are subject to 
( ! etion Not only does the budget 
come ler the serutiny of the commission, 
but it n t be reviewed by a board of estimates, 

Cons ! ‘committee on appropriations, 
nd wi | something like eighteen 
months fo et to go through the cus 


tomary ro vhich the original 
sum is usual n to the lowest pos 
sible figure. 


The explanation ion is largely 


found in the fact t lent consti 
tueney sits in judgment ol needs 
f the capital city. Aga the traditional 


rigidity of the bureaucratic nehes of the 


Meets at Washington, D. C. 





DR. CHARLES EVANS, 


President, Board of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

federal government tends to limit rather than 
to expand the operations of the school system. 

After Mr. Lloyd’s address the chair then ap- 
pointed a committee on nominations headed by 
(. B. J. Snyder of New York, after which ad 
journment of the first session followed. 
The Relation of Superintendents and Secretaries 

A question which has engaged the attention 
of boards of education in various large cities 
of the country relates to the relative authority 
OL supe rintendents and school board secretaries. 
The subject which had been assigned to Dr. G. 
W. Gerwig, 


board of edueation, was entitled: 


secretary of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
“Shall the 
Secretary be under the Authority of the Super 
ntendent ?” 

Dr. Gerwig stated at the beginning of his 
discussion that he did not like the title given 
to the s ibject He believed that the question 
superintendent and 
as to whether the 


Where 


the financial operations of the school system 


ol coope ration between 


secret 


ary obviated the query 


one office should dominate the other. 


have assumed importance it would be incon 
sistent, he held, to burden the superintendent 
with the same. He earries the professional load 
and cannot be expected to be held responsible 
for the financial and business phases of the 
school system. 

He pointed out the development of the mod 
ern school system, from the individual school 
master to its present highly organized develop 
ment. Many of the considerations which enter 
into a complete system are necessarily beyond 
the scope of the schoolmaster though he be 


] 
} 


elevated to the hig 


“ 


lest executive office. 

In my long vears of experience,” said Dr. 
Gerwig, “I have found that the office of the 
superintendent and that of the secretary must 
be coordinated. In fact, all the departments 
of a large school system must be adjusted to 
each other in order to create a working whole. 
Out of the councils of the several heads must 
come that composite judgment which assigns 
duties and responsibilities and molds the work 
ing machinery into an efficient plant. 

Dr. Gerwig, who is more than an efficient 
business executive, but also a highly cultured 
gentleman, captivated the audience by the tact- 
ful manner in which he dealt with his subject 
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and the keen insight he demonstrated in dis. 
cussing the nation’s problem of education. 

He was followed by William Dick, the seere- 
tary of the Philadelphia board of education. 
Mr. Dick, who is still in the prime of life, hag 
been connected with the Philadelphia school SYS 
tem for nearly fifty years. 

Ile contended that, where a school system jis 
small, the superintendent might assume secre 
tarial duties, or assume direction of the same, 
but that in a larger system this is not practical, 
The superintendent must necessarily become 
the chief of the instructional side of a school 
system. He must become an inspiring leader 
of the teaching forees and exert a high order 
of executive ability in securing the best pos 
sible results. 

The plea that there must be but one head 
over both the professional and business branches 
of a school system is not justified in the light 
The board of education is the 
legislative and judicial body over both. It has 


of experience. 


the power to delegate a ithority to the heads of 
the two branches, establish them upon a basis 
of working units, and coordinate them to each 
other. 
New York’s Colossal School-housing Problem 
The official schoolhouse architect for the New 
York city board of education, W. H. Gompert, 
proved himself an able speaker. The subject 
assigned to him was the school building program 
of New York City. 
paying a high tribute to his predecessor, Mr 
C. B. J. Snyder who had served in the capacity 


He opened his subject by 


of architect for the board for over thirty years 

Mr. Gompe rt startled his audience with the 
stupendous school-housing project now in hand 
by the nation’s largest city. The total program 
which is to be realized in a comparatively few 
vears involves a total expenditure of some 
thing like $165,000,000. He went into some 
detail as to the several units of construction 
plans, and also outlined the general policy which 


He ilso 


what he believed to be the essential factors in a 


cuided the hereulean task. pointed out 
modern school structure. Mr. Gompert’s paper 
will appear in the columns of this journal 

By way of discussion President Charles Evans 
said “When America’s largest city sets the 
pace in modern schoolhouse building there is no 
danger for the cause of popular education. The 
of education of 
enterprise and energy 


vision displayed by the board 
New York City, the 
exerted in rearing school-houses that shall serve 
their purpose in the highest degree, and the 
manner in which it grapples with a stupendous 
project, ought to prove an inspiration to all 
municipalities. Surely, the example set by the 
New York City board of education may offer 


encouragement to all the cities of the nation. 


9 
4 


Among those who participated in l 
discussion on school architecture was © B J 
Snyder, who has the distinction of having 
planned and constructed more school buildings 
than any other man in America. While he has 
severed his official connection with the New 
York board of education, he has established 
himself as a consulting architect and will serve 
boards of edueation wherever such service may 
be required. 

After the committee on 
made its report the meeting adjourned. The 


nominations had 


committee recommended the reelection of Dr. 
Charles Evans, Oklahoma City, Okla., for presi- 
dent. and William C. Bruce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for secretary. Dr. Evans is the president 
of the board of education of Oklahoma City. 
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Recent Decisions on School Law 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida. 


In October, 1922, there appeared in this 
‘ournal an article by the writer on “The School 
and the Liberty of the Citizen.” Therein it 
was sought to show by examples that in the 
various eonfliets engendered by school adminis- 
tration, the courts usually had decided in a 
temperate spirit, balaneing the rights of all 
neerned, with due regard for liberty and con- 
titutional guarantees. Two years have passed. 
Ynring this period many eases on school law 
have heen decided, some of them involving 
elose questions of great importance. It is the 
purpose of the present article to present the 
most significant of them; and it is believed 
that. with the possible exception of the one 
dealing with the face powder rule, the same 
tendeney to conserve liberty and constitutional 
guarantees will be apparent. 

Prohibition of Language Instruction 

The mooted question whether a state may 
prohibit the teaching in school of any other 
he English language has been settled in 
the negative by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In several of the states, e. g., 


Iowa, Nebraska, and Ohio, such prohibition 


is been upheld. The Supreme Court of 
Nebraska asserted such a statute “was intended 
require that the edueation of all 

hildren be conducted in the English language. 
hut that, until they had grown into that lan- 
guage, and until it had become a part of them, 
he I d not in the schools be taught any 
ther language. The obvious purpose of this 
tute was that the English language should 


ind become the mother tongue of all chil- 
is state. The enactment of 


ite comes reasonably within the 

r of the state” (187 N. W. 100). 
R x to eoneur in this view, Justice 
McReynolds speaking for the United States 
Supreme ( rt said “Evidently the legisla 


is attempted materially to interfere with 
( lling of modern language teachers, with 


ppnort nities rT TY) pils TO 


| iequire know] 
le power of parents to control 
e education of their own. 


| it the st ite may do much, Fo very far, 


ndeed, in order to improve the quality of its 
physically, mentally, and morally. is 
but the individual has certain funda 


ts which must be respected. The 
the Constitution ext nds to all, 


Those ho speak other languages as well as 
those born with English on the tongue. Per 

t would be highly advantageous if all 
1 ready inderstanding of our ordinary 


peech, but this cannot be coerced by methods 
iet with the Constitution,—a desir 


ible end eannot he promoted by prohibited 


The desire of the legislature to foster a 


geneous people with American ideals, pre 
| readily to understand current discussions 
maters, is easy to appreciate. Un 
te experiences during the late war, and 
n toward everv characteristic of trucu 
idversaries, were certainly enough to 
that aspiration. Sut the means 
d, we think, exeeed the ‘limitations upon 
wer of the state, and conflict with rights 
red to plaintiff in error. The interference is 
enough, and no adequate reason therefor 
ne of peace and domestic tranquility has 
hown. 
‘he power of the state to compel attend 
it some school and to make reasonable 
ons for all schools, including a require- 








ment that they shall give instruction in Eng- 
lish, is not questioned. Nor has challenge been 
made of the state’s power to prescribe a curri- 
culum for institutions which it supports. Those 
matters are not within the present controversy. 
Our concern is with the prohibition approved 
by the supreme court. Adams v. Tanner, 244 
U. S., p. 594, 61 L. Ed. 1342, pointed out that 
mere abuse incident to an occupation ordinarily 
useful is not enough to justify its abolition, 
although regulation may be entirely proper. 
No emergency has arisen which renders knowl- 
edge by a child of some language other than 
English so clearly harmful as to justify its in 
hibition, with the consequent infringement of 
rights long freely enjoyed. We are constrained 
to conclude that the statute as applied is arbi- 
trary, and without reasonable relation to any 
end within the competency of the state. 

“As the statute undertakes to interfere only 
with teaching which involves a modern lan- 
gauge, leaving complete freedom as to other 
matters, there seems no adequate foundation for 
the suggestion that the purpose was to protect 
the child’s health by limiting his mental activ- 
ities. It is well known that proficiency in a 
foreign language seldom comes to one not in- 
structed at an early age, and experience shows 
that this is not injurious to the health, morals, 
or understanding of the ordinary child” (Meyer 
v. Nebraska. 262 1. S. 390, 67 L. ed. 1042). 

Destruction of Private Schools 

In 1922, after a virulent controversy which 
attracted national attention, the legislature of 
the state of Oregon passed a statute which re 
quired all children of the state between the 
ages of 8 and 16 to attend the public schools, 
failure to do so each day constituting a sepa 


rate misdemeanor on the part of the parent 
or custodian. The statute was to become effec 
tive September 1, 1926. 

Suit in equity was instituted in the federal 
court by a parochial school and by a military 
academy to have the statute declared void and 
to have the governor and others restrained from 
enforcing it. Two questions were presented for 
decision : (1) whether the suit was premature 
ly brought and (2 whether the statute was un 
constitutional. 

The jurisdiction of the court was sustained 
on the principle that equity may restrain the 
threatened enforcement of a law whenever essen 
tial to protect property rights and the -rights 
of persons against injuries otherwise irremedi 
able. Said the court: “It is at once obvious 
that, in the very nature of the upbuilding and 
maintenance of parochial and private schools, 
when the attendance, prospective as well as 
acquired, is taken away and rendered unlawful, 
it will destroy the pursuit or occupation. dies 
The drawing away of complainant’s patronage 
has set in and will continue with increasing 
progression until the day when all will be lost. 
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This is not only the alleged result of the pas- 
sage of the-act, but it is the most natural and 
consequential thing to expect. The damage, of 
course, is irreparable and compensation does not 
afford adequate relief. The injury being of a 
quality that is continuous and accelerating, it 
must be stayed if the ends of justice are to be 
met.” 

The statute was held unconstitutional, the 
Well known eall- 


ings and occupations the state, under the police 


argument being as follows: 


power, may regulate but not prohibit, where to 
do so would violate the fourteenth amendment 
of the federal constitution. The right to en 
gage in a legitimate business and to contract in 
reference thereto is protected by such amend- 
ment. Parochial and private schools have ex- 
isted almost from time immemorial. They have 
the same interest in fostering primary educa- 
tion as the state; and appropriate regulations 
will place them under the supervision of school 
authorities, so that they will not escape the 
duty of proper instruction. Hence the act in 
question is net necessary or essential for the 
proper enforcement of the state’s school policy. 
The right of such schools to teach in the gram- 
mar grades is as inherent as the right of a 
teacher to teach German in the grammar grades. 
It is within the liberty of the fourteenth amend 
ment. A denial of such right is a deprivation 
of property without due process of law 

In conclusion the court said: “The melting 
pot idea, applied to the common schools of the 
state, as an incentive for the adoption of the 
act, is an extravagance in simile. A careful 
analysis of the attendance of children of school 
age, foreign-born and of foreign-born parentage, 
at private schools, as compared with the whole 
attendance at schools, publie and private, would 
undoubtedly show that the number is negligible. 
and the assimilation problem could afford no 
reasonable basis for the adoption of the measure. 
But if it be that the incentive is political, and 
arises out of war exigencies and conditions fol 
lowing thereupon, then the assimilation idea 
is pointedly answered by the opinion rendered 
in the Meyer Case: 

“<The desire of the Legislature to foster a 
homogeneous people, with American ideals, pre 
pared readily to understand current discussions 
of civie matters is easy to appreciate. Unfortu 
nate experiences during the late war and aver 
sion toward every character of truculent adver 
saries were certainly enough to quicken that 
aspiration. But the means adopted, we think 
exceed the limitations upon the power of the 
state and conflict with rights assured to plain 
tiff in error’ " (Society of the Sisters of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary v. Pierce, Gov 
ernor of Oregon et al., 296 Fed Rep. YS) 

High School Fraternities Upheld 

At last the high school fraternity, after much 
judicial sanction for the penalizing of its mem 
pers at the pleasure of the school authorities, 
has had its inning; and December 6, 1922, the 
Missouri Supreme Court enjoined the Board of 
Edueation of St. Louis from enforcing a rule 
adopted by it prohibiting pupils from becoming 
members of secret societies and excluding those 
who disobeyed from representing the school in 
any capacity or participating in the graduating 
exercises. The suit was brought by certain tax 
paying citizens of St. Louis whose children were 
affected by the rule. Counsel for plaintiff ad 
vanced three simple propositions: (1) By 
statute the school board has been given certain 
powers; and whenever the will of the parent 
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and schoolmaster conflict, the teacher must point 
to a statute; (2) an anti-fraternity rule must 
be predicated on charter power; (3) Missouri 
has refused to make these fraternities unlawful. 

In an able opinion, replete with comments on 
other decisions, the majority of the court held 
that there was nothing in the conduct of the 
students to support the conclusion that their 
membership in fraternities was detrimental to 
Hence, 


in the absence of such evidence, the board had 


the operation and control of the school. 


no authority to control the conduct of pupils 
out of school hours after they had reached their 
homes. “Any other interpretation,” it was said, 
“would remove all limit to the exercise of dis- 
cretionary power, leaving it to the judgment, 
whim, or caprice of each succeeding board.” 

Admitting that its conclusion was contrary to 
that reached in Illinois and Washington, the 
court made the following criticism of the Wash 
ington decision (86 Pac. 642, 7 L. R. A. N.S. 
352), a criticism which is equally applicable to 
the Illinois holding (84 N. E. 697, 15 L. R. A. 
N. S. 1136): 


“This ruling is based upon a general statute, 
and upholds a rule adopted by the board of 
school directors excluding from the high schools 
of Seattle members of fraternities organized 
against the will of the board, although such 
memberships were with the consent of the par- 
ents of the pupils and the meetings of the fra- 
ternities were held out of school hours. The 
penalty prescribed for an infraction of this rule 
was to debar such pupils from athletic games, 
musical and literary societies, and to deprive 
them of short, the 


penalty prescribed in the rule under considera- 


customary honors. In 


tion seems to have been copied in all of its 
exclusiveness from that adopted by the Seattle 
board. Aside 
clusion reached in that case may derive from 

employed by the 
court is faulty and its conclusion unfounded. 


from whatever support the con- 
the charter, the reasoning 


rule does not 
Seattle high 
school: that he doe > and ean attend school, but 
forfeits 


Ii speciously contends that the 
exclude the appellant from thi 
privileges by reason of his 
This 


gyonores the fact that the schools are 


cetrain 
membership in the prohibited fraternity. 
reasoning 1 
public institutions, supported by the taxes of 
the pe ple, and the children of all of its citi 


zens within the appropriate districts may enjoy 


of same unless their conduct is 
Those 


who are members of the prohibited fraternities, 


the priv ileg ‘Ss 


such as to iInjuriously affeet the sehool. 


unless Same are shown Lo possess the detrimental] 
features stated, are as much entitled to all of 
iff: rded by the school 


To deny them this right constitutes an 


the advantages as other 
pupils. 
unjust discrimination unsupported by right or 
reason, which should not receive judicial sane 
tion. The ruling, therefore, in so far as it may 
be regarded as affording a persuasive precedent 
for our action, will not be followed (Wright v. 
Board of Edueation, 246 S. W. 43, 27 A. L. R. 
1061). 
Face Powder Rule Upheld 
In 1921 a girl 17 years of age was excluded 


Arkansas, 


powder on her face, an in 


from a public sehool in because 
| 


sne put tale im 


| 


discretion prohibited by a rule ot the school 


board. 


cireuit court held that the rule was arbitrary 


Upon mandamus for admission, the 
and unreasonable, but dismissed the petition on 
the theory that the expulsion was not dane un 
der the direction or authority of the board. In 
1923 the Supreme Court of Arkansas passed up 
on this decision, and three of its five members 
decided that the rule was reasonable. 

The appeal should have been dismissed with 
out a decision on the merits, because the rule 
ror mp] ined of had been rescinded by the board 
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and the case was moot (18 R. C. L., p. 364). 
The expression of an opinion upon a question 
of first impression, not called for by the law, 
savors of strong personal feeling on the part of 
After observing that 
interfere with the discretion 


the majority indulging it. 
courts will not 
of school authorities unless they unreasonably 
exercise the same; that courts have more im- 
portant functions to perform than hearing the 
complaints of disaffected pupils; and that the 
schoolroom is an appropriate place to teach 
respect for constituted authority, the court con 
cludes: 


the rule involves any element of oppression or 


“It is proper for us to consider whether 


humiliation to the pupil, and what consumption 
of time or expenditure of money is required to 
Cm mply with it. It does not appear unreason 
able in any of these respects. Upon the con 
trary, we have a rule which imposes no affirma 
tive duty, and no showing was made, or at 
tempted, that the taleum powder possessed any 
medicinal properties, or was used otherwise than 
as a cosmetic. 

“We are unwilling to say, as a matter of law, 
that a local condition might not exist which 
would make a rule of this character desirable 
in aid of the discipline of the school, and we 
therefore decline to annul it, for we wil 
annul a rule of the kind unless a valid reason 
for doing so is made to appear ; whereas, to 
uphold it, we are not required to find a valid 
reason for its promulgation” (Pugsley v. Sell 

158 Ark. 247, 250 S. W. 538). 


This criticism of ad reason ible ruie, so com 


meyer et al., 
placently asserted by a majority of the Arkan 
sas court, is novel and its application may not 
be so satisfactory as the majority may suppose 
Should a sehool board of faddists pass a rul 
requiring pupils to go without heat or coats 

the winter to harden them, or to go without 
lunch to avoid the evils of over-eating, the rul 
certainly would require no econsumptior 


time, expendit ire of money, or affirmative duty 


It would not humiliate the pupils ar n 
than the deprivation of taleum | dey nd its 
oppression might not re dil | 1 « 
required tO see no va id rea Tar tS promu 
gation and impressed with the cit that eold 
hunger or othe r yx rsonal diseon f rts are rea 
negligible inconveniences in Comparison 


“respect for constituted authority and obedience 


thereto.” 


It is submitted that this dee 


1 ma 
jority of the Arkansas court is not harmony 
vith analogous dee ns and that the follow 
ne dissenting opinion by Judee Tart is prefer 
ible and the view that ultimately will prevail: 
“Miss Pearl Pugslev was 18 vears old on. the 
15th of August, 1922. I think that a rule for 
bidding a girl pupil of her age from putt 

taleum powder on hi r tace ~ > Tar unreason 
able and beyond the exercise of discretion that 


the court should say that the board of direetors 


acted without auth rity in mak ng and enfore 
ing it. Useless laws diminish the thority 
of necessary ones” The tone of the majority 


opinion eX¢ mplifies the wisdom of this old pro 
verb.” 


Rights of Diseased Students 


A student said to be suffering from venerea 
infection was sent home from The Tuskeges 
Normal and Industrial Instit ite 1 state nst 
tution of Alabama. She wrote the dean of 


Women, asking if she might return when. shi 
W he reupon the ce in sent the girl’s 


mother the following letter: 


got well. 


“T regret to have to inform vou that it. wil] 
be impossible for your d ( 

The enclosed note from onr pl : 
sician explains itself; it seems to indieate that 
Velma has not been living right. and T feel that 
she can best be 


the school. 


helped by being tran in the 


Ss such 


matter. She a young girl that it is a 
great pity that this is so, and I hope you wil] 
have the best doetor you can 


for this trouble. 


get to treat her 
Being a mother myself I ean 
sympathize with vou.” 

The medical director also wrote advising the 
parents of the girl’s condition. 

In a suit for libel the student reeovered a 
judgment of $5,000 in the lower court, which 
was reversed by the state supreme court on the 
ground that the communications were condi- 
tionally privileged and not actionable in the 
absenee of malice. The court said: 

“The authority to exclude from association 
with the school any who may be or become un- 
desirable from either physical malady or moral 
When a _ student’s 
relation to the institution is severed by diree- 


obloquy is not debatable. 


tion of its authorities, it is not only natural, 
but justly to be expected as a part of that duty, 
that the parent or guardian of the 
student should be 


dismissed 
advised of the cause of dis 
missal; and this is especially true with respect 
to a school of a publie character, schools to the 
maintenance of which governmental funds are 


devoted. The 


authoritative letter addressed and sent to the 


personal, 


communieation, — by 
parent or guardian of a dismissed student, of 
the cause or reason for the student’s dismissal 
or for the denial of readmission, is a privileged 
W here, Is here. 


tive of the oeeasion 


eeasion thie evidence descrip 


Is undisputed, the ing ry 
whether the occasion was privileged is a ques 


ti 1 ot law. to he dee ded by the eourt, not by 


ine | rv” (Xe mnev v. Grurle Vv, ZUS Al 1. 625. 95 
So. 34, 26 A. L. R. 813). 
The correctness of the above conclusion ean 


not he questioned ; but it should be observed 


n involved was one of libel. Had 


that the quest1 


es ident ifter her recovery bro olit a manda 


l s pl ceeedil for readmission, it does not 
l essarl \ 1 | t! t hye \\ d have lost 
ae ( iaete thre d hy ‘ een puto ou 
sSue It \ ~ Tf ~ ( I he ibel suit 

ere To w the s cit t Wis | od to prove 

publ shed statement defamatery iture 
both false and ma It ma ell be ques 
tioned whether the mere facet of past venereal 
infee ‘1 establishes a prime. facie ease of moral 
obloquy, in view of the law’s presumption of 


eence and correct conduct and its assertion 


imputation of past disorder does not 


does not necessarily follow that the student in 
student 
has the right to prove good character; and up 
on its establishment certainly cannot be denied 
school privileges. 
Detention of Committed Truants 

Four girls, under 16 and of school age, hav 
ing beeome truant. wer adjudged disorderly 
persons by a justice of the peace for the town 
of Candor. eounty of Tioga. state of New York. 
They were committed by him, for not to ex 
Western New York 
“ clety for Ifomeless and Depend nt Children. 


The eountry paid the 


ceed two vears, to the 


school for maintaining 


these girls after the expiration of their com 


mitments and ech reed the bill against the Town, 
ec} ed it a writ of certior irl to rey iew the 
¢o 1 1 = d chara 
ie - thie parties ine dieated by the 
t ! excerpt trom the opinion of the 


Supreme Cx rt of Ne W Yor “The Western 


New York Society was vested with no power to 
detain Tt the piris fter the expiration 

the term fon hich they were committed. It 
\ he d f the soe to discharge them. 
If it kept them, it did so illegally. and had no 
claim against any m nicip itv for maintenance. 
Phe board of C1 sOrs EY oga county were 
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Under the laws of Wisconsin the city super- 
intendent of schools has a very uncertain status. 
“It shall be the duty of such 


superintendent to examine and license teachers, 


The law says, 


and under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion to supervise and manage the schools.” It 


‘ 


savs further that “any city superintendent of 
schools may issue certificates to teachers of spe- 
cial branches qualifying them to teach such 
branches in the schools under his supervision, 
after such examination as to their fitness to 
teach such branches as may be provided by the 
school board and approved by the state super- 
intendent ;” and that “in all cities having a city 
supe rintendent of schools and which are not 
under the jurisdiction of a county superintend- 
ent, such superintendent of schools shall make 
the annual report required by section 39.11, 
directly to the state superintendent.” The func- 
tions which a Wisconsin city superintendent 
may exereise beyond the few enumerated in 
the statutes are wholly within the power of the 
hoard of edueation to grant or to withhold. 
Such important duties as the nomination of 

hers and the preparation of the budget ecan- 
not be performed by the city superintendent of 
chools under the Wisconsin laws, unless these 
duties are specifically granted by the local 
board of edueation. In some cities, therefore, 
where men and women of vision constitute the 
mem b« rship of the board of edueation it is pos- 
sible for a elty superintendent of schools to 

duct the professional work of the schools 

rding to standards which have been ae 


the highest edueational authorities 

nd necessary. In other cities where 

the membership of the board is of a different 
ler the city superintendent of schools finds 


elf hampered in many directions by re- 
trietions which the board of edueation has 
placed upon him In the absence of statutory 
statements of procedure 


inetions are a great aid in the conduct 


For th purpose of giving definiteness to its 


rganization and procedure” the Madison, 
Wis.. board of edueation undertook about a 
vear ago To incorporate in its rules the best 


ind the best theoretical considerations 
erning school board organization. In pre 


paring the new rules of “organization and pro- 


cedure” the board made use of the very helpful 
studies of city school board organization that 


have been made by the United States Bureau 
' Edueation; and it made use, also, of the 
reports whieh were obtained from many school 
tems representing widely different types. 
Phat the problem of drawing up suitable rules 
r the organization and procedure of boards 


dueation is engaging the attention of many 


ds in different sections of the country, is 
ted by the fact that requests for copies of 
existing rules frequently were answered by the 
ement that the rules and regulations were 
process of revision: and that nothing but 
ld material was available. Of the 438 
nitside of Wisconsin to which inquiries 
iddressed, 25 sent reports; thirteen wrote 
the boards were in process of rewriting 
rules and regulations; and three reported 
lefinite rules in use. Of 37 Wiseonsin 
ten sent reports: eleven stated that they 
rules and regulations; and four stated 
they were about to formulate rules and 
itions, 
The Committee System = 
(One of the first problems to which the Madi 


ird of edueation devoted its attention in 


School Board Organization in a City of Forty Thousand 


Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent. 


its plan of re-organization was the committee 
system, which had been in operation for a 
considerable time. In addition to special com- 
mittees appointed for specific purposes there 
were in the first part of the school year 1923- 
1924, previous to the adoption of the new rules, 
the following standing committees: committee 
on audit, committee on buildings, committee 
on building program, committee on course of 
study, committee on finance, committee on 
health, committee on playgrounds, committee 
on supplies, committee on teachers, committee 
on tuition. Thus seven board members were 
expected to perform functions through the 
agency of ten standing committees. 

After full discussion the view prevailed that 
the committee system in general is not con- 
ducive to the efficient conduct of business. 
When the work of the board is done by com- 
mittees there is usually but little discussion 
by the entire board. Some of the members 
may be almost entirely ignorant of what the 
others are doing. A committee report is likely 
to be adopted although other members of the 
board have not given the question under con- 
sideration very serious attention. Thus in 
effect important policies may be determined by 
a minority of the membership. In so far as 
recommendations from superintendents and 
other officials are concerned, it is just as easy 
to have these recommendations presented to the 
entire board for approval or rejection as it is 
to present them to a committee of three or four. 
In a similar way plans for new construction 
should be studied and passed upon Dy the entire 
membership of the board instead of having the 
approval granted upon the recommendation of 
a small committee. 

The principle of having the business of the 
board transacted by the entire board instead of 
being transacted by committees is incorporated 
in two sections of the new rules as follows: 

Section 7: Anv action of the board involv- 
ing the expenditure of funds, or of any business 
or educational policy shall be taken only by 
written resolution signed and introduced bs a 


the board, unless the proposed action 


member of 
comes before the board in the form of a written 
report signed by an officer of the board. A 
form for such resolutions shall be provided by 
the board. 

“Section 8: All business’ before the board 
shall be transacted by the entire board, or a 
duls constituted quorum thereof, except that a 
standing committee, consisting of the presi 
dent, treasurer, ind one member elected by the 
board shall audit, monthly, all expenditures 
which shall have been duly authorized by the 


board. No. other special or 


standing com 


mittee shall be apointed or elected by the 


” 


board 
Thus by the provisions of this section, all 


committees except the comittee on audit wer 





abolished and responsibility for all actions was 
placed squarely upon the entire membership 
of the board. 

There are two methods by which superin- 
tendents of schools work in order to accom- 
plish their purposes. According to one theory 
of administration, a superintendent never 
would make a recommendation to the board un- 
til he had made sure in advance that the ma- 
jority of the board would support his recom- 
mendation. According to another theory of 
administration, the superintendent would pre- 
sent his propositions to the board as a whole 
and would have free and open discussion by 
all of the members of the board so that the 
final action that is taken will be above all sus- 
picion of secret influence. It is possible for a 
superintendent who follows the first method to 
boast that his board of education never has re- 
jected one of his recomendations. A superin- 
tendent who follows the second method will 
find every now and then that his reecommenda- 
tions will be rejected. In the long run, how- 
ever, the second type of man is more likely to 
have the full confidence and the respect of his 


board. 


of consulting two, three, or four influential 


If a superintendent follows the policy 


members of his board, in time he will alienate 
the other members because they will feel that 
they are mere pawns in the game which he is 
playing. It is not the most important thing in 
city school administration that a superintend- 
ent’s recomendation always should be adopted. 
The important thing is that all reecommenda- 
tions shall have the most careful scrutiny and 
that they shall be adopted or rejected upon 
their merits in the interest of the citizens and 
in the interest of the children of the schools. 
For this reason the presentation of all recom 
mendations to the entire membership instead 
of presentation to committees of the board will 
insure ultimately the confidence of the board 
in its superintendent and will insure, also, full 
consideration of all measures with adoption or 
rejection on the basis of merit and not at all 
on the basis of personalities. 
Preparation of the Budget 

Another very important item of school board 
organization relates to the initial preparation 
of the budget. That matter is taken care of 
in the new rules as follows: 

“In determining such budget, the procedure 
shall be as follows: 

“1. The budget for each school and for the 
office of the s 1p rintendent of schools and for 
the administrative office of the board shall be 


on forms preseribed by the board. 

Y The SuyM rintendent of sehools shall, on 
or before Julv 15 of each vear file with the 
secretary of the board all budget estimates and 
the secretary shall transmit copies of the same 
to each member of the board on or before 
August Ist. 

“3. For any new building or important addi 


tion or extensive remodeling i building re 


quested in the superintendent’s budget esti 
mates, the superintendent shall cause to be pre 
pared sketch plans or blue print plans with 
grenera specifications and estimated itemized 
cost, and shall file them with the secretary of 
the board. 

‘4. For anv new site, for a new building or 
for the purchase of land for other purposes 
requested in the suyy rintendent’s budget esti- 
mates, the superintendent shall file with the 
secretary of the board a brief, giving location 
area of land proposed to be purchased, reasons 


for the loeation and purchase, and the esti- 


40 


shall transmit one 
of the board 
shall file with the 


mated cost. The secretary 
copy to each member 

‘5. The superintendent 
secretary of the board, on forms adopted by the 
board, his budget estimates of all salaries of 
supervisors, teachers, and employees. In the 
ease of each new teacher, the superintendent 
shall report on a form prescribed by the board 
the educational qualifications and teaching ex 
perience or other data required by the board.” 
It is through the initial preparation of the 
that 
opportunity for bringing concretely before the 
As in 


all other matters so in this matter of the budget, 


budget the superintendent has his best 


board the financial needs of the schools. 
the board will approve or disapprove as it may 
deem best, but it will not deny to the superin 
tendent his opportunity for leadership in 
formulating financial policies. 
The Superintendent and Other Officials 

A third important element in 

board 


very school 


organization concerns the relationship 
between the superintendent of schools and other 
officials of the board of education The Madi 
son plan provides for a secretary of the board 
and for a supervisor of buildings and grounds 
who are to be elected by the board of education 
Q iperinte ndent 


without nomination by the 


This arrangement is not in harmony with the 
best theory of educational administration and 
yet it seems a wis 


to the idea of 


arrangement as a concessio! 
mucl 


The rules of th 


centraliza 
board 


although the 


avoiding too 
tion of control. are s 


drawn, however, that secretary 


and the supervisor of buildings and grounds 
are not nominated by the superintendent, their 
work is so closely related to the vork of th 
superintendent as to make it an integral part 


of the central administration In spirit, ther 


fore, even if not in form, the Madison plan of 
organization coincides wit! the plan \ hich _ 
recomended in most of the school 
the educational authorities whose 
of greatest value. 


Appointments of Teachers 
A fourth consideration which is vital to the 
maintenance of high professional standards in 
the schools relates to the appointment, the pro 
motion, and the transfer of teachers and other 
is settled by providing 


employes. This matter 


that supervisors, principals, teachers, and em 
ployes shall be elected by the board only upon 
recommendation by the superintendent. Any 


} 
chers whi 


other plan makes it possible ror tea 


+ 


have personal friends among board members to 


secure appointments and promotions or other 
favors which are denied to those who are with 
out influential connections. Thus a system of 


¢ 


personal favoritism takes the place of a demo 


cratic system in which all teachers, the best 
known and the most 
merits A superin 
right te 


lea Vv’ burden f 


a burden which he cannot ev ide 


tunities according to their 


tendent to whom is given the sol 
nominate teachers asumes a | 
responsibility, 
since it is a part of his job 

For the purpose of giving definiteness to the 
and the duties of the superintendent of 
e board of education formulated and 


adopted the following 


powers I 
1 
I 


schools t 


regulations: 


The Superintendent of Schools 
“Sec tion ] Powers and Dautr S (a) To 
recommend to the board appointments, 
] 
! 


promo 
| supervisors, 
except the 
of the board. 


tions, increases of salaries for a 
principals, teachers, and employees, 
administrative agents in the office 
principals, teachers, and em 
elected by the bo 


such recommendation. 


All supervisors, 


ployees shall be 


ird only upon 

“(b) To fill temporary vacancies in all posi 
tions subject to his jurisdiction for recommen 
at the 


dations, salaries not to exceed those fixed 
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by the board for such positions, and to report 
all such temporary appointments to the board 
for its approval 
“(c) To teachers, and 
employees for the good of the school system. 
“(d) To file 
forms prescribed by the board, with supporting 
data, as called for in Section 9, Article 1, with 


the secretary of the board on or before August 


at its next meeting. 
transfer principals, 


his annual budget estimates on 


1 of each year. 
“(e) To 


buildings and 


from the 


require supervisor \f 


grounds, the bookkeeper, and 
the secretary of the board all reports and data 
necessary for making the budget estimates and 
for making other reports which he may deem 
to be necessary. 


“{t} Zo 


in textbooks which are 


bo ird 


p irchased by 


all changes 


pupils in 


recommend to the 


the schools. 


“(g) To direct the purchase of all textbooks 


and reference books for the school libraries 


provided for in the b dget as idopted by the 
board. 
“(}) 
in the courses of study 
“4i). = 


To recon mend to the hoard il] changes 


send to the secretar\ prior to iny 


regular or special meetit brief tline I 
statement of the matters which he wishes the 
hoard to consider at its next meeting: but the 
superintendent may in his discretion send to 
the members of the board a more complete state 
ment of the matters to be considered 
“(j) All requisitions for supplies and equ 

ment under the budg ppropriations s] he 
made triplicate o1 r! prescribed | the 


tions as to kind and quality of goods to be pur. 
chased. 

“The original and one copy shall be sent to 
the secretary, who shall check with the budget 


funds. If 


shall im 


appropriations as to availability of 


funds are available, the secretary 


mediately send the original to the purchasing 
ind the duplicate t the 


agent superintendent 


of schools. Unless disapproved by the super 


intendent the schools, the purchasing agent 
shall honor the requisition 
“(k) To decide on all que 


the work of the supervisors, principals, teachers, 


stions relating to 


pupils, and employees, other than the employees 
in the office of the board, 
rf the board 


rm] ibject to an appeal 


Boards of education represent the 


f the p iblie 


publie and 


as representatives they must de 


termine how much money shall be spent upon 


the schools and in what ways this money shall 


he spent. They have the furthe r responsibility 


f setting the standards and of determining the 


eficieney of the schools For the purpose of 
performing their functions they select advisors 
ose duties it is to reeommend policies and 
standards and to carry out these policies and 
ittain these standards after the board has 
idopted them The machine for aceomplish- 


ny the se res ts h s hee set in in in idmir 
nization 


board of educa 


ible manner in the rules for the “org 


Enactments' hb the state legislature, 

nex ’ nilar organization for all city boards 
edueat . doubtless wv d clarify in our 
tes t ' much in need of 


Teachers’ Retirement System Principles 


Ida E. Housman, Hoboken High School, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Sial 4 retiremes stom 6 1b 
based or ind nuit nd pens . 
The rate f econtril he statement of thi 

erued ib es ind the } d f ‘ 
reserve fund sl d | the Y £ oy - 
nd finane experts 


‘ e 
terest of the service in providing for the elim 
ination f thes peran! 1ated ind the disabled 
teachers. The teacher secks at minimum cost 


protection for old age and disability 

f Membershi Membership should be 
tional for teachers in service at the 
enactment of the law: compulsory, for al 
ers appointed thereafter, provi 
er’s contributions with compound interest be 
refunded on resignation, dismissal or death 

5. Rates of Contribution. The rates of cor 
tribution should provide for an adequate retire 

Exne rience s] ows th it, gen 
for te 


ment system before a 


allowance . 


ment 


erally speaking, ichers who join a retire 


bution of 10 per cent of the salary is sufficient 
This is contributed partls by the teacher and 


the state. The rates of contributior 


re 40, an annual contri 


, : 
teacher should very according to the age at 


The rates of e ntribu 


should vary according as t 


I = 


entrance and the sex 
tion for the state 
teacher entered service before or after the sys 
The state should contribute 
more for teachers who taught before: 


tem is established 
otherwise, 
high. 
who taught 
svstem is established, creates a de 
fund 
“seerued liabilities.” 

6. Withdrawal of Contributions. No teacher 


should be permitted to withdraw her contribu 


the rates for these teachers Ww uld be tor 
To credit the services of teachers 
before the 


ficiency in the which is known as the 


} ‘ P ry 
ns lemand retireme! This witl 
} } } lf 1 ” . 
drawal might defeat the purpose of the retire 
ment syste teacner might m ike i bad 
} | . 
westme! lf e 7 é ind penni 
ri Ret n [ | l he m Y 11d 
: | 
early + teacher n retirement 
~ \ ran? at R firen f { ) 7 


illowance should 
vy the mem 
retirement 
ided by the state’s eontribu 
exceed one 
juarter of the average salary for the last five 
superannuation retire 


compul- 


9 Disability Reti t Allowance The 


disability retirement lowance should consist 
tT an nuit pul } ed b the member’s con 


it the time of retirement and a pen 


sion pr ded by the state’s contributions; pro 
iso, the pensi mn sh d I t xceed 90 per cent 
f the pension that would have been provided 
it age 60 An adequate minimum disability 
retirement allowance should be fixed; the state 
providing the necessal contributions. Dis 
ibility retirement uld depend on mental or 
physical disabilit s determined by a medical 
board, and sl} 1 be granted after a minimum 
I f veal Periodical medical exam 
ons should determine whether the teacher 

s able to resume teaching; also, provision 


1 - ; . ° 
snould he made tor reinstatement 


10. Pla t] Retirement System. The 
Savings Banl Pia shi ild he ised as it oft rs 
fi neial stab | member contributes a 


f percentage of salary each year which is 

placed in a separate 1ceount. and 

‘umulate with comm nd 
(Conc! led or Page 147) 
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allowed 


interest. At retire 
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Huge School Building Programs 


Present and Prospective Plans Throughout the United States. 


An accurate estimate of present school hous- 
ing shortages, together with a timely anticipa- 
tion of prospective needs, has prompted the 
schoo! authorities everywhere to formulate 
comprehensive school building programs. These 
programs have been devised in the light of local 
financial ability, and the economies achieved in 
planning with caution and deliberation. 

These considerations not only involve econo- 
mies in selecting sites before competitive prices 
have asserted themselves, and planning archi- 
tectural and construction details with exhaus- 
tive care, but also involve the distribution of the 
burden over a period of time likely to exert a 
measure of equity to a tax paying constituency. 

The method of bond issues, the interest 
charges and redemption periods and marketing 
operations, too, involves the exercise of wisdom 
and discretion. These considerations, which 
enter vitally into the subject of school adminis- 
tration, necessitate the acceptance of the time 
factor and an appraisal of future as well as im- 
mediate conditions. 

Thus, the school building program, covering 
a period of time, and bringing into play all 
the considerations of efficiency and economy, 
has become a recognized departure in the field 
f judicious school administrative procedure. 

A survey covering some 200 leading Ameri- 
ean cities made by the editors of this Journal 
reveals the school building programs that have 
heen projected, as well as the general tendency 
in the direction of such programs. The 
aceredited statements are herewith presented: 

Altoona, Pa. A new junior high school seat- 
With the 


relief given to grade school buildings, we shall 


ing 2,000 is just being completed. 


then have sufficient sittings for our nearly 
eleven thousand school children with the excep- 
tion that the senior high school will still be 
idequate for the eighteen hundred students. 
The board of directors has recently acquired 
1 plot of nineteen acres where a second high 
chool will be projected in a few years 
The building program ineludes also a second 
junior high school on the other sid of the city 
from that of the building now about completed. 
All property extensions and constructions are 
made possible by bond issues for terms of 
twenty and twenty-five years. the bonds redeem- 
able serially—R. F. Laramy. superintendent. 


Akron, Ohio. The board will complete four 
school building projects which will aggregate 
some $900,000. Extra bonds amounting to 
600.000 were issued in 1923. The board has 
authority for issuing more bonds up to $1,000,- 
N00 before being obliged to call upon the pub- 


ie again. The three mill maintenance tax 
idopted in 1919 for a period of five years will 
have to be renewed this fall. The housing is 
still cl} 


rt, and plans are in process to meet the 
shortage.—Carroll R. Reed, superintendent. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. No formal program has 
heen adopted. At a special election last year 
$1,035,000 was voted for a 1,200 pupil junior 
ind two additions to rrade schools One 
latter will be twelve rooms, seating 500 


. and the other eight rooms, seating 350 


The funds are raised by bond issues. Just when 
they will be completed is difficult to say, but 
vher completed which we hope will be in 1925, 
evel child will be able to attend school all 


day.-Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
d in 1917 under which four elementary 
gs with a capacity of 3,800 were con 
ty ed at a eost of $1,315,000, excluding 


A building program was 
I 


sites. We have under construction an addition 
to one elementary building. This addition will 
cost $237,500 and will accommodate 840 pupils. 
It will be ready for occupancy in September, 
1924. We are erecting a junior high and voca- 
tional school combined to cost $1,400,000. This 
building will accommodate 3,000 pupils and 
will be ready for occupancy February 1, 1925. 

With the completion of the above we shall be 
in a position to have all children below the 
tenth grade on full time and provide for some 
growth. The high school will have two sessions 
for the year 1924-1925. Our program contem- 
plates the erection of another senior high school 
and one elementary school. All money for the 
erection of buildings is raised by bond issues.— 
Preston H. Smith, superintendent. 


Berkeley, Calif. A tentative program calling 
for $2,000,000 has been adopted. Bonds to be 
voted in November. The needs are two new 
grade schools and five additions. Additional 
land must be purchased for two junior high 
sites while one entirely new junior high must 
be provided. About $1,000,000 will be required 
for the high school plans. During the summer 
1,000 new seatings will be provided.—H. B. 
Wilson, superintendent. 


Birmingham, Ala. A comprehensive school 
building program has been adopted, as follows: 

1. (a) The board of education of Birming- 
ham published in January, 1924, its school 
building survey showing (1), the present situa- 
tion; (2), the future needs; (3), the estimated 
cost of a five year building program and (4), 
the ability of the city to finance the program. 
The estimated cost of the program was 
$4,771,200 

(b) After a bond compaign conducted prin 
cipally by the civic organizations and the daily 
press, the city voted on May 13th, $3,500,000 
in bonds, a one and one-half mill tax to retire 
these bonds and a one and one-half mill tax 
for the school maintainance. At the same 
election $650,000 in bonds was also voted for 
the erection of a public library building. 
2 Under plans now being considered by the 
board, the program will include all projects 
named in the survey, but in reduced amounts. 
If is proposed to complete the program in three 
vears. It will provide sittings for approxi 
mately 9,500 pupils 

3. The type of buildings to be erected will 
be similar to those just completed. The three 
high schools to be enlarged will be of fire resis- 
tive construction, brick, stone and concrete. The 
twelve white elementary schools to be altered or 
expanded and one new building will be of the 
same general plan and type as the four new 
elementary schools just completed, of fire 
resistive construction, brick, stone and concrete. 
Seven new negro schools are proposed which 
will probably be of the one story type of brick 
ind hollow tile construction 

{ All building funds are raised by bond 
ssues. The revenue from schoo] taxes is used 
for maintainance and sinking fund purposes 
nly 

5. It is impossible to say what will be the 
ctual expenditure during 1924. Bids will be 
isked soon on the expansion of the two new 
high schools and plans prepared for the expan 
ion of the third. Plans will also be prepared 
for several elementary schools. None of the 
new buildings ean be completed by the end of 
1924.—C. B. Glen 

Boston, Mass. The school committee pro 
vided a three y F 


SUT erintendent. 


ears’ program in 1920 ealling for 
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$7,500,000. The legislature acted favorably 
upon this program and $1,500,000 became avail- 
able each year for three years. In 1923 the 
school committee again appealed for authority 
to renew the three year program and to ask for 
$1,500,000 for each year. Instead the legisla- 
ture amended the request and allowed $3,500,- 
000 for each of two years 1923-24 and 1924-25. 
Thus, a total of $14,500,000 became available 
during the five-year period, 1920 to 1925. 
—Jeremiah EF. Burke, superintendent. 


Buffalo, New York. During the past three 
years the seatings were increased by 8,192. The 
construction now in hand will add 9,200 more 
seatings. Nine sites have been purchased -and 
plans are being made for seven new buildings 
and two additions affording a seating capacity 
for 9,605 pupils. 

We have appropriations for these school 
houses to be begun within the next few months 
as rapidly as the plans and specifications, now 
well under way, can be made ready for bidders. 
We have also an appropriation of $500,000 for 
one other additional elementary school for 
which as yet no site has been secured.—EZ. C. 
Hartwell, superintendent. 


Canton, Ohio. The board of education 
expects to submit a bond issue of $1,500,000 at 
the November election, to complete a junior 
high school and to build several additions to 
other school centers. Our school enrollment is 
increasing at the rate of one thousand pupils 
per year. With the opening of school next 
year, we shall have approximately 800 pupils on 
part time. The complete program will cover 
a period of two years and will provide addi- 
tional seating for about 3,000 children.— Wilson 
Hawkins superinte ndent. 


Chelsea, Mass. No definite building program 
has been adopted although an appropriation of 
$700,000 for an addition to the high school has 
been made. Bonds will be issued. What part 
of the amount will be expended in 1924 is un 
certain. Frank C, 

Chester, Pa. The school building program 
ealls for $1,500,000 and covers a period of from 
six to twelve years. 


Parlin. sunerinte nde nf. 


It provides for two junior 
high, one vocational, and three grade schools. 
A comparatively new building was lost by fire. 
The new sittings this year will be about 1,200. 
The actual expenditures will probably be $750, 
000 raised bv bond issues.—Charles A. Waqner 
superintendent 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education will 
have 25 buildings under contract or erection by 
the first dav of July, and is carrying on a city 
n order to determine the future 
building needs of the city of Chieago for the 
next ten years, insofar as this determination 
The board 
expects to spend in the neighborhood of 
$16,000,000 for this purpose during the next 


wide survey 


can be made at the present time. 


two vears. This covers both junior high and 


elementary schools We do not raise money by 
William 


bond issues, but by direct taxation 
WUcAndrew, superintendent 

Cicero, Til. It will be impossible to propose 
a program until our valuations are increased 
We shall have no bonding capacity as our five 
per cent limitation has been exhausted. Nor can 
we raise the money by direct taxation because 
the maximum limit will not produce sufficient 


Note: This forms the first of a series of brief sum 
maries of school building programs adopted by boards 
of education in the 200 largest cities in the United 
States. The next series will appear in a subsequent 
issue.—Editor 
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funds for « not to the 


W. 


mention 


Le wihon 


rreut 


tment.—W 


expel 


8 
capital llve 


le nde ni. 


Supe rei 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The additional se hool b iild 


ng proram here covers eight years and calls for 
$8,500,000. Bond issue election next Novem- 
ber. The last of the $5,000,000 bond issue 
authorized in 1919 is now being used. The 


expenditures during 1924 will be about $2,000, 
000 and will provide for three new buildings and 
one high school and 


Randall J. 


additions to three others 
the 
supe rinte ndent. 
Dayton, Ohio. A 
building program covering ten years involving 
The 
elementary and a junior high school, additions 
to The 
will The expendi- 
$900,000.—Paul 


others elementary. Condon, 


survey has resulted in a 


$3,000,000, program contemplates an 


some schools and 
be raised 
tures for 1924 


C. Stetson, 


remodeling. 
bond 


aggregz: 


money 
by issues. 
will ite 
supe rinte nde nt. 


Colo. Has 


program. 


Denver, a comprehensive school 


building It contemplates an _ ex- 


pendit ire if $8,550,000 of which $6,150,000 is 
voted. It covers the period of 1923 to 
1926 inclusive, and will provide a seating capa 
of 14,680. Bond to. 


The exact amount to be expended in 1924 ecan- 


already 


issues are resorted 


city 


not be computed at this time. The added 
seating this vear will be about 6,000. e.. as 
(;reene i? clor of measurements. 


East Orange, N. J. The board of education 
is committed to a program which calls for three 


high 


involving 


each, 
Funds 


Operations may 


junior schools, seating 800 pupils 


an expenditure of $1,500,000. 
will be raised by bond issues. 
begin this vear Clifford J. Sco 


ent. 
El school 


gram is made in accordance with the bond issue 


tt, superintend 


Paso, Texas. Our building pro 


for $500,000 which will be used for (1) the eree 
tion of a trade or “opportunity” school build 
ing centrally located in the city, (2) for the 


of a grade school in the American 


portion of the city in a newly developed addi 


erection 


tion, (3) for the erection of a grade school in 
the crowded Mexican portion of the city, (4) 
for the erection of another gerade school in a 


Mexican district and (5) for the purchase of 


improvement of grounds and similar pur- 


SITeS, 
This work will be done within the next 

ynths and will provide relief for almost all 
L500 ck fete ners 


mi 


ot the ur seating: Capacity 


building 


at present. We raise funds by bond 
sues and not by direet taxation 1. J. 
Iluqhey. superintendent. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The program in hand 
will add about 3,500 school seatings. In Octo 
ber. 1923. a bond issue of $979,000 was voted. 


1.200, 1,000 and 800 


Within 


Three buildings to house 


are now under construction. 


pupils 


three years an additional high school with a 
first unit to house 600 will be necessary. At 
least two erade schools beginning with a eapa 
city of from 300 to 400 will be needed. At 
present 2,000 children are housed in portables 


It is expected that the situa- 


Here- 


al d b isements 


tion will be 


relieved in about two years. 


tofor mone has been raised by bond issues 
but in future it is expected to resort to direct 
taxation. The sum of $125,000 each year 
will provide for the normal growth. <A bond 


issue capacity of one-half million dollars will 
he held in 


C. Ward, 


reserve to care for emergencies. L. 


supe rinte node nt. 


Fresno, Calif. The program is not complete 


items and costs. It includes, how- 


1s to specific 

ever, one senior high school, two junior high 
eel, ind six elementary schools ithin. five 
\ il lunds v ill be raised chietly bv bor ds. 


\} ie. ee er. superintendent. 
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Galveston, Texas. ‘The school building pro 
vram involves about $1,000,000 and will provide 
in one year 2,000 seatings. The plans include 
two high and four grade schools. Bond issues 


ure employed. kK. (;. lattlejohn, superintend 


ent. 
Mich. 


vears nearly completed. 


Hamtramck, Program to cover two 


It is to provide 6,000 
sittings, and contemplates for the present two 
Bonds will be is 


will 


graded and one high school. 


sued. The expenditure this year be $750,- 
000, and 1,800 seatings are to be provided. M. 


Rh. Keyworth, superintendent. 

Haverhill, Mass. For 
the school year of 1924-25 the sum of $350,000 
Bond 


} 
Bar vor, 


No program adopted. 


will be expended to provide 960 sittings. 
issues are raised to cover cost.—A. JL. 


superintendent. 


Highland Park, Mich. 
has been adopted involving the expenditure of 
$1,250,000. By means of this sum, the capacity 
of school be 
doubled, one such building will be replaced and 
addition to the high be 

One addition, according to the terms 
of the contracts, the 
opening of school in September, another before 


A building program 


two elementary buildings will 


a new school wil 
( rected. 


is to be compl ted it fore 


the opening of the second semester of the next 
school vear. The other projects will be started 
within a few weeks. Bonds for the full amount 
of the cost of these buildings have been author 


needed \ 


nds ure / 
issroonis will be added 


ized and will be issued as f 
total of about 
Fourteen of 
be ready for 
director of 


Daley 


fifty cl 
a capacity of 560. will 


nl Septemb« ¢ I] C 


these, with 
occupancy 


supervision and si 7 


A building pri 
been adopted, but a bond isciie of 
isked on eune 10th. BR BR ()] j 


/ 


Houston, Texas. ram not 


vet SOO 000 


was 


SUDé ronte nden 


Jersey City, N. J. 
has been adopted, 


A comprehensive 


luding three junior high 


progrant 


ine 


schools, several enlargements of elementary 
schools. One of the junior high = seho 
about ready for ocecupaney and we expected to 
open the school in September. One r the 
elementary schools will also be ready { Ce 


paney in Septembe r, and the twenty-tive 1 m 
addition to school No. 5 will also be ré idy at 
that time. No bond issues have bee made fo 
the earrying out of the rest of the program 
The next step in the program will probably b 
the erection of an elementary school in the La 
favette section.—F. A. Murphy 

ent, 

Los Angeles, Calif. The capital funds 


two 
and 


bond election for 


schools are derived from SOoOuUTCE 


ble annual building tax, from bond issues. 


A school 


$34.640.000 has 


just been held (June 3rd), and earried with 
a vote of nineteen to one. It is expected that 
the building program which was outlined pre 
paratory to asking the citizens for this large 
amount of money will suffice for a period of 
three or four years. The growth of Los 


Angeles, however, has been astounding and is 
still pre i 
proportions as to m ike it 
length of time for 


showing a wressive inereas 
insafe to fi reeaat 
this 


which recent secured 


bond money will suffice. 
The 


vears: 


city 


d muble d 
school 


popul ition has 


the average daily attendance in 


the same period has increased 122 per cent, the 


high schools showing the most amazing growth. 


During these five years the board 
bond for 
to the amount of 
school buildings 
In this 


has been allowed fi 


ol education 


has spent money elementary school 


buildings S16.040.000. 
for 
S1LO,8S60,000 


high to the amount of 


same period tax money 


yr elementary p to tl 


irposes 





ind 


e 


amount of $1,902,888 and for high schools to 
the amount of $2,652,084. 

All of the amounts cited above have been 
spent, together with the additional sum of 
$1,155,000 secured from the sale of. sel 00] 


property that was no longer available for school 


There still twenty thousand ehj] 


half 


Ove rerowded 


purposes. are 
classes 


tally 


dren on time, as well as many 


or condueted in places t 
unfit to serve as schoolrooms. 
The the of bonds just 


voted will be used to buy land, and for the 


proceeds from sale 


building 


and equipping of elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. The program will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. Out of the pro- 


ceeds of the first vear’s sale of bonds it is ex- 


pected that at least from twenty-five to thirty 
buildings, four 
high will be 


sittings to 


elementary schoo] junior } ih 


( rected 
ilf-day sECS8 


schools, and one school 


with enough relieve | 
sions and overcrowded conditions. 


Malden, Mass. The Malden school e 


immittee 


il connection with the M ilde n city council has 
determined upon the erection of two junior 
high school buildings in 1924 and 1925 The 
buildings will cost $750,000, exclusive of sites 
and furnishings. 

Sites are already the property of the city. 
The money has been voted and is to be raised 
by bond issues. These buildings are under econ 
tract for completion by Julv 1, 1925, conse 
quently, there will be little actual expenditure 
in 1924 These two sel sy se) pproxl 
mately 1,500 pupils. 

Manchester, N. HH. Durit t} past rec 
vears the board built one high sel | at cost 
of $1,250,000; another at $750,000 ( er 
tarv sehool at $450,000: one at $85.000. 1 an 


\ddition at $48,000. A buildin rvey has bee 


evested but aD } it 
present Add I r tv n l 
templation for t t ve Tr \ build 

es are paid for twent ear si Is 

Ira 1. M ] 

Mansfield, Ohio eal ne rward a build 
ng program whi her eted 
them through a period of — I 
prehend exter ; 

four room ext n and th er 
extel | 1 ¢ ; ’ r 
the present high school building ‘he appro 
priation for these extensions s $200,000, 
eaving $800.000 of a million d bond 
ssue \ ed by the people t ar nlied thie 

nstruction of a senior hig! | | 

The site for this sel 1 plot eonsistn of 

ely eres and cated burb of the 
tow! has ready been selected It will req ( 
a period of two years t iplete this build 
The building will provide for tl] different 
types of edueation d the program will inelude 
outdoor reereation nice r expert : perv ron. 
At the e mpletion Lt ti ( ! rh_ sel 
building, the school system w he reoreanized 
ipon the 6-3-3 pla The present high school 
building will be used as a junior h school 
building and the new | dit f course i 
sentor hinh school baildi 

Mansfield is an industi tow nd der ls 

re f the practical edueatior ff S 
, low memset ¢ n to 

Imit te) In selecting ( e To! ew 
buildis the board had in mind the bea 
rural environment and the possibilities for ou! 
door recreational life. The new building 1] 
( y aceommodate twelve hundred puy d 

nder a plan of congestion the buildit ld 

ccommodate fron tte » eighteen hundred 

The future plar f the board is to chart the 
town t] 4s. +] aren , 
| nts Tor ior h o buildings ~ 
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The immediate, urgent educational need of the 
eity of Mansfield is for senior high school edu- 
When that will have been met the 
for junior high school edueation will 
IH. I. Helter, superintendent. 
Newport News, Va. The program here calls 
for $710,000, and covers the period of 1924-30. 
Both h 
The cost is met by 


cation. 
needs 
easily follow ° 


eh and grade schools are contemplated. 
bond The extra 
provided is 2,200.—J. H. Saun- 


ders, SUPE rintendent. 


issues. 
seating to be 

Newton, Mass. A six year program was 
The following build- 
ings have been completed under this program: 


adopted three years ago. 


One new building, which was a junior high 
school, accommodating 600 pupils, at a cost of 
$400,000, including furnishings and supplies. A 
fourteen room primary building at a cost of 
$300,000. An eighteen room elementary school 
at a cost of $400,000. 

Plans are now being drawn for a new high 
school building at a probable cost of $750,000. 
This is not a complete high school unit, but 
will be a connecting link between 


school buildings situated near together. 


two high 
Shall 
then consolidate high sehools under one faculty 
and principal. 

The site is being purchased and plans antici- 
pated for another junior high school building to 
be erected, if possible, in 1925. After that it is 
expected to enlarge and remodel one of the 
buildings for 


grammar school er ee Junior 
high school 
More dollars 


expended in this building program and it will 


than a million have been 


eost $1,200,000 more to carry out the plans now 


ne makin With the exception of about 
$200,090 all of the money has been, or will be 
ri ed hy thy SS ine of honds. U. (f. aI heel T. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., will spend $1,925,000 


this vear for new schools. This includes three 

unior high sehools at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Three grammar schools will eost $425,000. 
f S kK ans preside ne. scho hoard. 


Omaha, Nebr. Since I came to Omaha in 


I91S we have had a building survey and have 
carried forward a building program. Six mil- 
lion dollars was voted for bonds, and our build 
about 


ing program is completed. It was 


f 


cover an eight vear period and that 
time of my service in the city, end- 


ing July, 1925. We are now making a resurvey. 


() ne to thre high eost of building it will be 
necessarv for us to submit another bond issue, 
probably in November. The problem is being 


thoroughly discussed by our staff and the mem- 
hers of the board of edueation. 
Thr igh the 


enlarged 


previous bond issue we have 
school 
ive graded and improved central high school 
grounds ($300,000) and improved the 
of the building to provide more room; have 
constructed the technical high school at an 
approximate cost of three and one-half million 
dol] irs; have also built 


several of the playgrounds; 


basement 


a new north high school 
($750,000) and will make a large addition to 
school. We have built units to 
buildings. The technical high 
<- bevond eapacity at the present time, 

ittendanee of 3.800 pupils J. H 


ly j supermnten ly ni 


the south high 


Twe 


elementary 


Pasadena, Calif. The board has provided a 


Program covering a period of from three to five 
vears and ealling for $2,994,000. This amount 


en voted in the form of bond issues. It 


ra high sehool, a junior high, and 


ry and kindergarten buildings.—J/John 
l West, s perintendent. 
Paterson, N. J. The building program covers 
irs and involves an expenditure of 
? ny and is expected to provide 4.500 
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The plans eall for one senior high 
and two elementary buildings. The projects are 
through bond The expendi- 
tures this year will be $800,000 providing for 
1,300 seatings. 


seatings. 


financed issues. 
Two more elementary schools 
are under consideration and will probably be 
authorized next year.—John R. Wilson, super- 
intendent. 

Peoria, Ill. No program. Something like 
300 additional school seatings will be provided 
this year. Buildings are financed by bond 
-E. C. Fisher, superintendent. 

Philadelphia, Pa., is in the midst of a compre- 
hensive building program which takes into ac- 


issues. 


count not only the growth of school population, 
but also the accumulated deficiency of school 
past, 
and also the replacement of worn-out buildings. 


accommodations of a number of years 
The board has authorized school bonds to the 
amount of $12,000,000 for school buildings this 
year, and in the past two and a half years con- 
tracts have been let for approximately $20,000,- 
000 of new buildings. 

1. The total building program contemplates 
the expenditure of probably $40,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the contracts already awarded. 

2. The building program covers a period of 


approximately five years, and provides for 


approximately 87,000 sittings. 

3. The remaining portion of the program 
includes 2 senior high schools, 1 trade school 
for girls, 2 continuation schools, 1 technical 
high school annex of the Central High School, 


) 


25 junior high schools, and approximately 40 
elementary schools. 

4. Bond issues for buildings in this school 
district are authorized as conditions require, 
subject only to the legal limitation of two per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the school dis- 
trict. This school district has now a funded 


debt of 


authorized and 


$30,000,000, permanent loan, 


$12,000,000, and 


and a 
unissued, of 
our board of edueation is publiely pledged to 
an expenditure of $15,000,000 each year until 
the building program is completed. 

5. It is difficult to say just what part of the 
building program can be put under contract in 
any particular school year. The portion of the 


building program already completed or con 
tracted for includes 11 junior high sehools, 17 
schools, and additions to 9 build 
ings.—Hdwin 

Pontiac, Mich. 


000 voted last November, providing for a junior 


] = 
elementary 
Bro me, superintendent, 


The program involves $750,- 


high school seating 900 pupils, and to be com 
pleted by September, 1925. The actual expendi- 
ture this year will be $350,000. The entire 
program, which provides for 1,300 new sittings, 
will cover two vears.—James S. Iarris, superin 
te nde nt. 

Pueblo, Colorado, District Number One has 
just completed the first half of a ten year build 
Superintendent 
the board of 


The 


ing program, formulated by 
James IL. Risley and adopted by 
February 10, 1922. 
consisted of: 

I. The building of a 
school building on the grounds facing the 
beautiful Mineral Palace The 
building is suited to the platoon plan for a de 
eight 


grades and easily adapted to junior high school 


education program 


new, strictly modern 


park, new 


partmentalized erade school including 
when the reorganization is perfected 

Il. The erection of an eight-room annex for 
Park View school. 

Ill. The 


vmnasium annex to Fountain school, and such 


erection of an auditorium and 


rearrangement of that building as will adapt it 
to the platoon organization. 

IV. The erection of 
the east side. 

V. The erection of a grade school for the 


north side. releasing the new b iilding 


a junior high scho 
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tive No. I 


school work. 


for exclusive use in junior high 


Projects 1, II, and III are now complete and 
the buildings in use. Projects IV and V_ will 
be carried out as soon as the present high 
which, at the 
increase, will be 


becomes overcrowded, 
rate of within five 


30th high sehools and grade buildings 


school 
present 
years. 
will then be relieved by the junior high organ- 
ization which About 
$300,000 have been expended on the first three 


the plan contemplates. 


objectives, provided for by a bond issue voted 
in 1922. A similar issue will be necessary for 
the completion of the ten 
Projects IV and V. 
tendent. 


Racine, Wis. 


year program in 


James H. Risley, superin- 


A survey is under way and a 


program will probably be evolved.—F. M. 
Longanecker, superintendent. 

Richmond, Va. Although an expenditure of 
$1,500,000 for high, junior high and elementary 
shall need in the 
next eight or ten years at least $4,500,000, for 


our new buildings and additions. 


schools has been made, we 
This money 
will have to come from bond issues as hereto- 
fore. We now have 2,500 children on part time, 
and our high and all junior high schools are 
Our 


ment is 1,000 each year. 


crowded to capacity. increase in enroll- 


Our immediate needs are a new high school 


on a ten and a half acre tract recently pur- 


chased; additions to two of our junior high 
schools of from ten to fourteen rooms each: a 
with 


new junior high school on the north side 


at least thirty-two rooms, six or eight new 
elementary school buildings in various parts of 
the citv. An ordinance has already been offered 
a million 
and a quarter dollars to cover part of the above 
program.—Albert I. Hill, 

Rockford, Ill. 


board covers a period of five years and involves 
an expenditure of $3,000,000. It 


in the city council for a bond issue of 


. } 
Supe ron te nde nt, 


The program adopted by the 


includes two 
junior high sehools and five grade buildings. 
The cost is COVE red one half by bond issues, and 


one-half by direct taxation. This year we shall 


expend about $300,000 and provide some 1,200 
sittings Iran v Jen en, superintendent. 
Rock Island, Ill. A program covering a 


period of twe nty years has been worked out, but 
the amount of money required is indefinite. It 
provides for both grade and high school accom- 
modations R. W. Bardwell, 

Rome, New York. A bond issue of $400,000 


was carried by a 5 to 3 vote, to be used for the 


Supe runt nd nt. 


construction of a senior high sehool. On com 
pletion of the new build ny thre present high 
school will he converted to a central Junior 
high school housing Sth and 9th grades freorge 


I Stal u 


San Antonio, Tex. 


superinte ndent 

In 1922 the board of edu 

eation laid before the voters its school housing 
The ad 
The sum 

then the 


problem based upon a careful survey. 
ditional seating required was 9,000. 
of $29.000.000 was voted. Since 
maintenance tax was increased to 72 cents on 
RB ard of Education. 


The studies Tor a compre- 


the $100 valuations. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
he nsive school hand, 


or s ibmitted to the board of 


— 
building program are in 


but not complet ad 


education.—Joha J. Maddox. suscrintendent. 
San Francisco, Calif. A school building pro- 
gram has been adopted by the Board of Educa 
tion of San Franciseo. The sum of $12,000,000 
will be expended. 
2. The program will be completed in three, 
or, at most, five vears. The new schools to be 


] 


erected will provide for 21.000 pupils 


3 Large additions will be made to four of 
the high schools. practically doubling the capa- 
cities of these schools. Six junior high schools 
will be provide d and ten elementar schools. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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A Comparison of the Grades and Intelligence 
Quotients of Athletes andjNon-Athletes 
in High School 


Principal J. D. Hull, Sullivan, Indiana. 


The Problem 
The purpose of this study is out if, 


athletes 


to find 
1922-1923, the 


Indiana, school 


during the school 
of the Sullivan, 
plished as much in proportion to their natural 
did the 


The data are the intelligence quotients, stand 


year 
high accom 


learning capacities as non-athletes. 

and grades or 
students of the Sullivan, 
All data were taken from 
the school 1922-1923 


of tests given during the year. 


ard-test achievement scores, 
teachers’ marks of the 
Indiana, high school. 

the 


from scores 


records of year and 
~ The general method of treating the problem 


The divided 


the following groups: who participated 


is statistical. students are into 


Boy = 


in athletics, boys who did not participate in 
athletics, girls who participated in athletics, 
girls who did not participate in athletics, boys 
who played basket ball only, and boys who 


played football only. The group, boys who did 


not participate in athletics, is a sample equal 


ing in number the boys who did take part in 


ithleties ‘T he ntel] igence q otients of the two 
groups correspond exactly. The group girls 


who did not participate in athletics, has been 
the 


These groups 


selected in same way 
compared \\ ith each other 


body in the fol 
grades, in 


ire 
the general student 


(1) 


and with 


lowing respects averages of 


telligence quotients, and achievement 


scores, 


boys in high school who 
in athletic 


were regularly engaged 


activities elsewhere. For example, 


there was no boy who might be classed as an 
played golf with his father 
a Sunday 
the high 


regularly 


athlete because he 


or beeause he played basket ball on 


School team There were 41 boys in 


who, d iring the school vear, 


ted 1! 


weeks or more 


school 


participa athleties for as much as eight 


The group of boys who 


did not participate in 


ithletics was selected in the following manner 


Kor every boy athlete a boy non-athlete 
whose intelligence quotient was exactly the 
same was chosen As many first year nor- 


ithletes were chosen is there were first year 


athletes, as many second vear non athletes were 
second year athletes, and 
When the 41 boy non 


ithletes had been chosen, they had just the same 
the 41 


chosen as there wer 


20 on through each year. 


} 


intelligence quotients respectively that 


hov athletes had In two instances the I Q ’s 
vari d two por ts ind i few cases there were 
variations of one point each These differ 


ences were considered small enough to be neg 
oO ble t i rate the vere unay vidable 
In tabulating the grades of all the groups in 
this studv. marl students who dropped out 
f school before the close of a semester are not 


The matter of elimination in the 


started and after it ended, and (3) his intel]; 
gence quotient. 

The 
item was ascertained. 
TABLE 4. 


median and arithmetical mean of eac] 
i 


Measures of Grades of Boys Who Played 
Basketball Alone 


Mean Median 
During Season 81.28 81 
Before and After Season 85.18 R6 


ball 
tended to detract from the work accomplished 
at school 


From these figures, it seems that basket 


Other causes have contributed 


but probably basket ball was 


may 
to this tendency, 
the main cause 
Football was played during the first semester 
The of the football 


during the semester compared with 


grades hovs 


first 


only made 
were 
the grades made by the same boys during the 


As before the 


and medians were computed. 


second semester irithmetical 


means 


TABLE 5. Measures of Boys Who Played Football 
Alone 
Means Medians 
First Semester 78.29 79 
Second Semester. 80.35 80.5 


The same result is noted as in the preceding 


case The boys made better grades during the 


semester while not engaged in athletics 


did 


Sé cond 
than 
football. 


TABLE 6. 
Boys 


they the first semester while playing 


Arithmeti« 
Who 


Means of Grades and I. Q's of 
Participated in One Sport Only 
Grades made 


Grades made before and 


during season after season 1.Q 

Basketball Boys 81.28 85.18 102.36 
Football Boys 78.29 80.35 97.42 
It sp esible that this beeause the small 


ball 


} 
nence 1 


number play ing 11 1 basket game makes 
nd 
basket ball 


the 


more highly 
football 
first football team 


1 ° 
Keener competition 


selected group in than in 


There , eleven hor gs on 


: rious groups is nsidered later and only five boys on the first basket ball team 
and (2) correlation of grades and achievement 
<2 om TABLE 2 Average of Grades of Boy Athletic and Non-Athletic Groups 
scores with intelligence quotients The grades, Arithmetic Means 

~ wleam the a] mall season. bv studen Ist 2nd Yr Math S.S Lang Test Se 1.Q 
made during the basket ball sea 1, by students lem Sem Eng Yr Yr Yr MSR v1 As 
who plaved basket. ball have been comp ired with I Athlete 81.41 83.15 R2.88 81.61 83.1 80.92 8. OF R442 99.44 

‘ Boy N Athiet R23 02 84.37 R38 R266 R9 Q7 Qs 48 “88 84.73 99.28 

the grades made by the same students befors Medians 
: -_ r Ist 2nd Yr r Yr Yr M.S.R Yr Av 
and after the basket ball season The same Sem Sem Eng. Math S.s Lang Test Se 1.Q 
wit} . letes 32.08 82.2 82.85 83.12 83.5 81.25 34.16 85 100 

aa ve one with the er: s of the hovs who l Athi 82.0 1 4 i 2 
ha been d ™ I he hal ide | ( ” “ aw Wan. Athletes 25 B9 83 75 83.75 8111 a4 99 84 14 R Qn 100 

ave om al th > masket al or is . : 1 @ es _ 
played f thal] and wit the DASK all gir These measures sho that the hov nor ith If intel ence - impo} t factor , ith 

‘ Boni ] ; ee 

Certainly no general or final etabeaenoes nS can etes mad her ( es evel subiect ex etie ve s iid expeet the sket hall hove to 

» deawn from the limited dat he results | 
be drawn from he limited da i Che " ; ept mathematics he the mor iwhly selected gr ups 

ie Ss ‘ rely indieate the tendencies ir . ' 
nn ey Mare Inman the tenceaces te In an attempt to find out if the non-athletes THE GIRLS 
the particular school studied To be of ger } . vs a . 

i ee ecomplished more nearly what r natura The Girl Athletes and Girl Non-Athletes 
eral value this study Sho ild be extended to in par r } ld r 1] ed the te +} r) did The next gro ips tudied were (1) the girls 
sly » ] wont fve fir rlaae hie nole - . ° ° ° 
clude at least twenty-five first class high sc! the non-athletes, the correlation between thi who took part in athleties and (2) the girls who 

_ nm . : r $< ret r ; thlatie li in he 
The Tests nts ent 1 r nd tne errades or scores did n participate ! athieties Girls n tne 
Forms A and B of the Terman Group Test of for each item tabulated was worked out for first group were the 26 members of the girl’s 
Mental Ability were ised ti determin¢ the each or Y I isket ba S 1 ittended practice regu 
> Oo ve onitiente n +} students ‘ , 
intelligence ul _ : a uden TABLI Co-FEfficients of Correlation Between the I. Q’s and Each of the Grades of Both Groups, 
median and arithmetical mean of the I] ().’s o7 Ist ond Yr Yr Yr bg M.S R Yr 
. . Sem Sem Png Math Ss Lang Test Se 
each test were computed for each class Che 481 261 42 183 436 O85 163, 7 
, Mo) Ry Athletes 49 005 O58 004 095 001 + O83 115 
results are shown in Table 1. . 272 254 22 171 378 481 G2; On, 

In order te dete rmine the ré yhilitw or eor Row Ne Athletes 098 N09 + O09 119 103 + 107 * U4 114 

sistenev of the ti forms of the test. the corre The grades tT the ithletes correspond more lariv tor eight eeCKS or more In this instance, 
; ; . +) er has it wu y : h; 0 girls 
lation was worked out between the intelligences Se their I Q.'s t n the grades of the iS With the hoys, s made sure that no girl 
. om — ; : ea 17 rrol vere engagr 1 
quotients obtain d hy korm A and the intel] nor athletes correspond to their T () S not nel ided n the group were engaged in 
R — ° . — : buss + sus i" rae lL. “4 calle 
rence quotients obtained bs Form B The eor Ai analysis of the indi dua eases showed athl 1¢ ictivities else vhere. The iri non 
, nn . 1 } . +1] wera lacetea w > he , ion- 
relation eco-efficients are shown in Table 1 that the low correlation hetween the grades athletes were selected is were the boy non 
. ‘ ‘ athletes. 
TABLE 1 Averages of I. Q’s Determined by Both Forms of the Terman Test 
Correlation The Mediar d rithmetical means f ol] 
Form A Forin B coefficient between ‘ Z . . - 
M Md M Md Form A and Form B grades and scores were obtained 
ist Year Class 96.03 95.81 98.67 99.06 R25 0213 ; - ; 
2nd Year Class 94.20 94.44 98.88 98.15 845 0217 \W ith the excent n of the years work in 
ard Year Clas 906.08 96.15 100.74 100 R97 + 0.147 . - . ~ - 4 . 
4th Year Clas 100.79 100.83 104.21 105.26 RR 0171 English, the grades of the girls wl did not 
THE BOYS and I Q.’s of the non ithlete WAS Ca ised by a play basket ba iveraged higher than the grades 
The Boy Athletes and the Boy Non- Athletes number of boys with low T. Q.’s who made high of the girls who did play basket ball. Since the 
The first group studied were the general grades. ntelligence quotients of both groups are the 
f (1 Boys who participated in athletics The Boys Who Participated in One Sport Only same t is probable tl the time spent in ath 

il ( ! did not participate in ath The second groups studied were (1) the boys eties or interest in athletics caused this differ 
letic rst group is composed of those who played basket ball and participated in no  oenee in accomplishment. 
who activ t in either or both basket other form of athleties, and (2) the boys who The correlation co-officient, by Pierson’s pro- 
ball or foot}! | neludes not only those play ed football and participated in no other duct moment method. between the intelligence 
who were on th | but also those who form of athletics. For each student in each and the grade 


attended practice I f eight weeks or 
longer. Those boy > d practice only 
oeeasionally or who pr 1 tw weeks ind 
then dropped out, are not 1 The author 


vere 


found out by investigatio: 


following informatio 
made 
ea seeds ol dan eaeet ‘es 


tae 


was tabulated: 
all his subjects 
which 


made in 


group the 
(1) The average grad 
during he 


iverage grade 


participated, (2 
iW ha hiect fore thy eq . if hie snort 


quotient il each subject was ob 
tained for each 


Practically the 


group 
same results were found here 


the case 


is In 1f the boy athletes and boy non- 
ith ete The ithletes have w rked more I 
Continued or age 107) 
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[he aims and some of the underlying prin 
ciples of supervision have been set forth in pre 
ceding paper. It remains to discuss in more 
detail the methods and some of the devices by 
which supervision is to realize its aims. 


Supervision Controlled by Fundamental 
Principles of Teaching 


onnection with the last aim of super 
sion discussed it was stated that effective 
Supe nm of instruction is effective teaching 
of teachers This is almost equally true of 
pervision in connection with the realization 


f the economy and the continuity aims of 
pervision; for, although the supervisor is di 

cerned with pupils and subject-matter, 

hie i detached position with respect to them 

d must exercise whatever influence he wishes 

to exert upon them largely through his teachers. 


Since the first and second aims of supervision 


realized largely through the develop 

ment of the knowledge and skill of the teachers, 

m of supervision largely determines 

ipervisory method. It is important, therefore, 

t t pery ym recognize and be controlled by 
ndamental principles of teaching 


Methods of Supervision Are Not Unlike Methods 
of Teaching 
| been placed upon teacher 
Growth occurs as a result of the activ 
Compliance with this prin 
juires that the general method of super 
e that ordinarily termed “democratic” 
ve supervision,’ and is similar to 
pes of development method in the 


hi i the pl blem method and 


‘ method of s pervisior may be very 
ted by describing supervisory m 

construct n r the re sion of 

a i given group of subjects 
projec n tl ease is the de 

‘ I it = irae { 

tated subjects wl hall more 

the terests d more ad 

he needs of particular groups of 

é pervisor’s subsidiary problem 

nt is to develop on the part of the 

realizat f the short-comings of 


surses and prevailing methods in the 
e! \ caret planned intensive study of 
‘ational philosophy and of recent 
nd social progress followed by the 
tration of the most highly approved 


° — 
Lene nye, might Serve if gain this 


' 1] + 
i juestion n ht very naturally arise as to 


ent eXisting courses and pre vailing 


ire 1n adeq late ‘| he logieal inswer 
estlo1 f course, is to be found in a 

eal conditions including psychologi 
educational studies within the system 


dies without [hese studies 

be earried on by committees working 
rmen appointed by the supervisor 01 
All com 
a ( representative ind inclusive 

tent that all teachers in the system 
that they have a responsibility for the 

1 undertaking and will contribute 

ng te that end The wh le group should 
le familiar with the results of these 
by means, perhaps, of mimeographed 


Freedom of group discussion should 


igreement in the interpretation of the 


Educational Supervision 


Supervision in Operation 
Charles E. Scott, Dickinson, N. D. 
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The next step is to provide for the selection 


and organization of subject-matter. This work, 
too, may best be accomplished by committees. 
Chere should be a committee on each subject 
f the curriculum and a steering committe: 
whose business it is to organize the content of 


] 
al 


| subjects about comprehensive units.!. Agree 
ment should be reached first as to the plan of 
procedure, criteria for selecting subject-matter, 
nd a uniform plan of organizing the subject 
matter of various subjects or courses. The pre 
iminary group study should have helped to 
bring about agreement on these points. Fur 
ther agreement should be insured by a series of 
conferences between the steering committee and 
the chairmen of the various subject committees 
When the actual work of selecting subject 
matter begins there should be oppertunity for 
each teacher in the system to offer for incor 
poration the best that her experience has found 
in the way of edueative activities and subject 
matter content and organization The task of 
gathering the subject-matter together and 


rganizing it inte nits of work for actual 


class 
om use 1s perhaps the biggest task of all. This 
must be done largely by small committees work 
ng intensively and checked for practi ibility 
bv the classroom teacher 
The test of application in the classroom wi 


reveal dithe ilties and sh rteomings which mus 


be overcome, and it may become necessary for 


the supervisor to launch certain experiments 
for the purpose of discovering “specifies of 
method’? for meeting these difficulties and 


solving them. 


Che compiling and editing of the completed 


course remains to be done If the work of the 
committees has been well done, this will not be 

difficult task Particular care should be exer 
cised here to see that there is provision for 


‘ontinuous revision. Perhaps the most satis 

factory manner of proy ding for this is t p ib 
sh the course of study in loose leaf form. 

Objective and Statistical Methods of Supervision 
A principle laid down i 


preced ng papel 


determine 1 thing s ibject vely that can be de 


term ned objectively T) prin iple applies 

the determination of rses of st idy, the 
classification of pup s. the measurements of the 
results of instruction, the determination of 


methods of teaching, the determination and cor 
rection of physical and sanitary conditions, and, 
n fact, to whatever conditions require change 
r adjustment. The application of this prin 
ciple does not mea! that L.utocratie meth ds 
shall take the pl ice yf de mocratic methods 
Salisbury, Ethel I Che Construction of a Course 
Study Ed. Ad. and Supervision, 6:381-87 
*Charters, W. W The Administration of Methods of 
Teaching, Ed. Ad. and Supervision, 4 237 -44 
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Neither does it mean that experimentation must 
always be resorted to; for the body of scientifi- 
cally derived fact is constantly increasing and 
is daily being made available to school officials 
and teachers through published reports, books, 
and professional magazines. It does mean that 
objective and statistical methods will be used 
to make democratic supervision impartial, im- 
personal, and unbiased. 

Democratic supervision will secure the parti- 
cipation of the entire teaching staff in the dis 
cussion, determination, and setting up of aims, 
policies, plans, and programs. Objective meas- 
urement and statistical devices will be brought 
to the aid of both teachers and supervisors for 
the more accurate determination of aims, 
policies, plans, and programs. By the use of 
democratic objective methods and statistical de 
vices the supervisor may secure agreement 
where agreement is fundamental. When action 
is based on fact rather than on mere snap 
judgment, prejudice, or opinion, and each 
teacher feels a personal interest in the success 
ful carrying out of plans which she has had a 
voice in formulating, ends may be more readily 
realized and policies, plans, and programs exe 


cuted with greater dispatch. 


Special Methods of Supervision 

There are numerous special methods of super 
vision making use of a variety of supervisory 
devices. Just as the ultimate purposes of super- 
vision determine general method, so immediate 
purposes determine special methods of super 
vision. If the purpose is to inform, to reach 
agreement, to formulate plans, the supervisor 
may make use of the group conference and may 
find use of such general material devices as the 
bulletin board, the printed or mimeographed 
sheet, and such general intellectual devices as 


the gro ip dise ISsslOon, a lecture either by some 


ne connected with the system or by an out 
sider 2 | printed list of teaching excellences 
Special devices such as special report by a 


member of the staff on an experiment con 
ducted, a graph representing the time allot 
ments for various subjects, series of questions 
intended to bring out a certain point, may be 
ised to good advantage 

If the immediate purpose s to prevent the 
habituation of wrong methods of teaching and 
secure the habituation of right methods, the 
supervisor will make use of the lesson plan, the 
supervisory visit, and thé pre-visit conference 
or the after-visit conference, or both. Some of 
the most useful devices in this connection, in 
iddition to the lesson plan, the visit and the 
conference themselves, are the question, the 
written report of the supervisory visit, and the 
Perhaps ‘no device the 


supe rvisor can use is better adapted to stimu- 


observation outline 


ate the growth of the teacher than the q iestion 
wisely ised. Wagner says, — the more 
skilful the supervisor and the better the 
teacher, the more will questioning be resorted 


to so that the teacher may grow by thinking it 

it for herself rather than ieccept the super 
r’s opinion ready made.”’4 

The lesson plar the supervis ry visit and 
pre-visit conference The written report of the 
supervisory visit, 11 wisely used, is not only a 
splendid device by means of which the super 
visor may give approval of that which is worthy 

‘Nutt, H. W The Supervision of Instruction, pp 
109-10 

‘Wagner, C. A., Common Sense in School Super 
vision, p. 36 
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ol approval, question the que tionable, and econ 


demn that which is unsatisfactory, but it is an 


excellent means of disseminating among the 
teaching staff specifics of method which might 
unknown to a majority of the 
Provided the 


mend question, and condemn in 


otherwise bl 
teachers supervisor can com 
a professional 
ind impersonal way, and provided the teachers 
have attained a scientifie attitude toward their 
work and that of the supervisor, the report may 
be duplicated and a Copy put into the hands of 
each teacher who has the 
ther visited. The 
written report in this way with sple undid results. 


Wagner 


report on one side of which are 


same type of work as 


the te writer has used the 


! 


recommends the se of the written 


spaces for en 
time, place, 


tering data as to the length and 


date of the visit, procedure noted, commenda 
tion, improvable procedure, suggestions, re 
actions to precious sugpe stions, and the like. 
(on the other sic are | sted 64 excellencies of 


teaching rick r six heads, VIZ: Gi li ral Con 
ditions, The Teacher The Pupi s, The Instrue 
—_ 


tion, The Dise pline, ind the Reeitation. rhe 
blanks are printed n d Iplicate, one to be filed 


im othe thee ind the other to by given to the 
feach Some of the items have value for the 
athe I Statist others for direeting the 
tear 3 ! Prope used such a written 
\\ net Cc \ Cor m Sens it School Super 
’ 1] ”? J 
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report may he stimulating to both the teacher 


and the supervisor. Improperly used it might 


do much harm. Noting the procedure in writ 
ing requires that 

carefully. If the 
teacher a report on which only half the pro 
noted 


the supervisor observe very 
supervisor submits to a 
cedure is noted, or on which details are 


without discrimination, the teacher will 


soon 


lose confidence in the supervisor’s ability to 
observe or to evaluate. On the other hand, 
procedure carefully and discriminatingly noted 
will inerease the teacher’s confidence in the 
supervisor and tend to make her more critical 
of her work, at the same time increasing the 
supervisor’s ability to observe and evaluate pro 
cedure. So also with “Commendation,” “Im 
provable,” “Suggestions” and the other items, 
their value to both teacher and supervisor de 
pends on the care and diserimination with which 
they are used. 
The purpose of listing the exeellencies of 
teaching is partly that the teacher may know 
definitely what is acceptable and partly for the 
referring the teacher to 
The Vv are 
refer to 
Wagner! claims the following 


sake of CONVE nience in 
certain qualities. numbered so that 


the supervisor may them by number. 
results are the 
iteome of the use of such a device. 
ae The teacher knows her standing with the 
supervisor. 


a The 1 her Cull mike 


correct defects, and can make specific requests 
upon the supervisor for help to make such cor 
rections. 
“ce. The teacher feels that she has fair treat- 
ment or can get it by entering a defense or by 
filing statements to justify her procedure. . 
“d. The teacher has trust and confidene in 
the supervisor if he uses such a plan ; 
An increasingly intimate co-operation will make 
the system evenly and uniformly strong and 
steady. 


“e. The 


strong 


supervisor’s opinion is. given as 


a basis of scientifically observed fact as 
an individual judgment can ever have. 

“f. Short-comings of any teacher can at any 
t intensive 
‘Fhe study 
and tabulation of the observations will reveal the 


given special attention if 


time be 


supervision is deemed preferable, 
right topics and questions for teachers’ meet 
ing’s. 

ar F é the entire list of desirable qual- 
ities is before all the teachers of the system all 
the time, acting continuously as a standardizing 
foree. 

“i. The diseussion of the list of excellencies 
in teachers’ meetings helps a body of teachers 
to a unity of aim and effort beeavuse there is con 


currence of opinion. 


ii. The ertire ( whit etiort | Supe rvisor 
and tT hers 1s hel st idfastls to an true aim,’ 
| be Con led 


Shall Boards of Education be Independent of Municipal Government? 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief, City Schools Division, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The need of a board of education is so seldom 
que stioned and the cities in which there are no 
boards of education are so few, that very little 
has been said or written regarding the advisa 
bility of placing the management of city schools 
officials. When 
cities began to adopt the commission form of 


government, the q iestion Was raised by 


directly in the hands ot city 
one or 
two authorities on m inicipal government as to 
if edueation would not give 
of education. Only four 


Minn., Asheville, N. 


Jackson, Tenn., have 


whether the board 
way to a comm ssionel 
cities, however, SU. Paul 
C., and Chattanooga and 
placed the management of their schools directly 


in the hands of the city commissioners. 


Ohio, survey staff, comment 


Ing upon the view held by a few persons that 
it would be a eg od plan to have the eity officials 
employ a director of schools who would have 
something of the same relation to the city com 
mission or council as exists between the chief 
of police or the chief of the 


savs in effect: If the proper wi rk ot the board 


fire department, 


of education were to deal with a mass of routine 


iness details this view would be sound, and 
{ I of edueation might be dispensed with. 
Hlowever, a board of 


edueation is not needed 


details but to formulate 
polici 
Since I rd of edueation is necessary in 


the management of a city school system, what 


relation, it al hould it have to the city oth 
< i} ( The ( ~ if hould be a body 
elected hv the yp pie, especially in the smaller 


and medium sized cities, and entirely free to 
raise its own revenue for current expenses. It 
should provide funds upon vote of the people 
for the 


of school buildings, 


purchase of grounds and the erection 
and should have complete 


control of all school prope rties 


Address befor th Department of Sel 1 Adminis 
ratio N. J \ Washington, July 2, 1024 


Elective Boards Best 
If the 


city government, it can best be so if it is elected 


school board is to be independent of 


by the people. Election is now the general 
practice. In cities of 30,000 or more population 
74 per cent, and in eities of less than 30,000 
population 81 per cent of the boards of eduea 
tion are elected Of the appointive boards, the 
large majority are appointed by the mayor. 
Almost 


school administration favor an elective board. 
They Say that 


without exception authorities on 


appointment by the mayor or 
( ity ecounc il pl ices thi sch ols too tar away from 


the people, and that the people take more in- 
if board of 


In some citi 3s WV | ere boards of edu- 


schools if thev elect the 


terest in the 
education. 
cation are appointed the mayor or members of 
the city counel control the schools to a great 


extent, so that any one seeking an appointment 


] 


or a contract needs mn 
of the 


If the board of edueation is appointed by the 


vy to obtain the approval 
mavor or of the members of the council. 
city officials, there is temptation on the part of 


the mavor or of individual council members t 


dictate policies to the school board and to in- 
fluence it to eleet such janitors and teachers 
as they may suggest. In other words, appoint 
ment by either the mayor or the city council 
tends to entangle the schools in petty ward and 
city polities. 


While a 


boards are ¢ ected bv the people, only a little 


large majority of the city 


boards are fiseally in- 


other bodies. In all 


) 


more than half the city 
depend nt of classes of 


cities, approximately 52 per cent of the boards 
of education do not refer their estimates to any 
other body. and about 65 per cent do not refer 
officials 


their estimates to the city including 


boards of estimate. 


Sources of Irritation 
The plan of requiring boards of ed ication to 
submit estimates that may be revised has been 
a source of irritation both to these bodies and 


to the city officials. The court records in many 


States show that friction has arisen betwee n the 
school and municipal a ithorities over the con 
trol of school funds. It is only necessary to 


a few instances. In Buffalo, 


eall attention to i 
ittempt Was made a fev years ago 


N.  - an 
by the common council of that city t 


reduce the 
salary of the supe rintendent | 


of the city schools 
from $10,000 a year, which amount had been 
fixed by the board of education, to $7,000. The 
question was settled by the court which held 
that the board of ed ication | ad exclusive power 


to fix the salaries of its emplovees under the 


teachers’ salary la NV, and orde re d that the super 


intendent’s salary be restored. 


If the 
ities ot 


court had ruled that the city author 
Buffalo could reduce salaries at will. 
the schools would in effect no longer be 
the control of the board 


be under the control of the city eouncil. 


unde r 


of edueation but would 


Another instance to show that boards of edu- 
cation and city officials are not always in en 
tire agreement may be cited. The mayor of 
Springtield, Mass., and other 


tioned the court to restrain the school com: 


taxpayers peti 


mittee from diverting money for purposes other 
than those 


by the city eouneil. To 


specified in the appropriation made 
provide for inereases ‘in 
schoo] 


the summer schools and 


teachers’ salaries the committee elimi 


nated discontinued 
elev n kindergarte Hs, and eurtail d expenses in 


other schools constituting distinet headings or 


items in the budget. The results of the severs 
otes 1 the sehoo] eommittes were not 10 exrcet | 
the total appropriation for schools but to change 


the application of some of the items in the 


budget 


therefore, to be decided 
was whether the school committee had power 


The precis¢ question, 


thus to carry out its policy in the management 
of the school system or whether it Was bound 


by the action of the 


mayor or eity eouneil t 
the items set forth in the budget. without power 
them in any substantial 


to modify or change 


particular. 








' 








ts 


Vv 


in 


The Corporate Character of School Boards 
These and other instance which might be 
given go to show that responsibility is confused 


where school boards are financially dependent 





upon city officials. What is needed is respon- 
sibilit dged in one board, and this should be 
the board of education, since education is not 
municipal but a state matter. Boards of 
education are chosen to manage the school 


affairs of school districts whatever their boun- 
daries may be. 


not. as the state decides, be coterminous with 


These boundaries may or may 


those of the municipality. Even if they are 
district 


classed as part of the municipality. 


terminous the school cannot be 
Aceord- 
ing to the Ame rican and English Kneyelopedia 
of Law, school districts are political subdivisions 
tate created for the purpose of main- 
taining and administering the system of pub- 
The Vy are not bodies politie or 
orporate with the general powers of corpora- 

ut may be considered as quasi corpora- 


tions variable in organization and extent, and 


na l CO! rate existence by foree only of 
heir pul - funetions, and therefore the strict 
) principle the law respecting corporations 
genera ( not, 1 all cases, be applied to these 
bodies created usually by statute. 
\ ( district possesses corporate 
does not as a rule fall within the 
definit municipal corporation, 
( { decision after court decision could 
] be cited fT 3] v that ed ation is a state and 
funetion. This principle hav- 
established, it is being recognized more 
| re throughout the country that the effi 
tration of eity schools demands 
d I ed leation be riven full control 
itional, business, and financial 
city school systems, that they 
rely independent of municipal 
my thesis, 1 am going to quote 
educational authorities whos opin- 
been based upon their observation of 
wed by th by dependent and by in 
ards ot education. 
Two Important Opinions 
() f these is Dr. Thomas FE. Finegan, who, 
stant commissioner of edueation of 
State of New York, said: 
poliey of utilizing city officials in the 
1 stratio of the work of the schools and 
pon them the power to determine 
eontrol budgets has given 
e common council, the board of estimate 
1 ay tionment, or other similar bodies in 
the cities of the country greater in- 
ver the management and control of the 
n have the board of edueation and 
perintendent of schools. In many cases 
Is not legally associated with the 
d in no way responsible for their 
have us irped the functions of the 
en school officers. This plan means a 
responsibility in school administra 
l ilt na Ak lay in providing neces 
| d nes and other improvements, 
distinet detriment of the children’s 
Thy iit} rity exerted through this 
en resulted in influential eitizens 
hizations exercising the 
| Ippo nting teachers, of inereasing the 
n whom thev were interested 
ence to their fitness or worth, and 
her functions in the administra 
‘ I Is w Hel the renera | accepted 
| 1 management required officers 
{ Phi j one f the weakest points 
publie school system. The leaders of 
ht in this country should strike 
at this evil: she ld lead in the 
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fight for complete freedom of the schools; for 
the complete independence of those legally 
charged with their management; and for the 
universal recognition of the principle that the 
schools are institutions dedicated to the service 
of the people, and that no power or influence 
shall be permitted to impair their usefulness 
or efficiency.” 

Dr. E. P. Cubberley, another high authority 
on school administration, says regarding muni- 
cipal control of the schools: 

“The experience of our American cities in- 
dicates clearly the desirability of removing the 
tax-determining power for the schools from the 
eontrol of the city council and of placing it, 
within certain legal limits to be fixed by the 
legislature, with the school authorities for de 
terminatien. If within the legal limits, the rate 
decided upon should not be subject to review 
by any city authority. The results have been 
uniformly good in those cities where such power 
has been transferred to the school authorities, 
and the schools of such cities, in general, have 
been able to make better progress than in those 
cities where the school department still remains 
a branch of the city government. The rates 
frequently are higher than under council con- 
trol, as they usually should be, but they are not 
higher than the needs of the schools would in- 
dicate as desirable or the wealth of the people 
would indieate as reasonable. Of all money 
expended by any department of a municipality, 
that eXpe nded for schools is probably the most 
honestly and most intelligently expended.” 


Opinions Based on Local Situations 

Turning now to city school survey reports let 
us see what we can find regarding the relation 
that should exist between boards of education 
and city officials. Fortunately for our purpose 
school surveys have been made in several cities 
where the estimates of the school board may be 
revised by some other body, as the city council. 
It is interesting to note what the surveyors have 
to say in regard to this practice. 

The Memphis, Tenn., survey report says in no 
uncertain way: 

“The charter should be changed so that the 
board of edueation may levy taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools. 
this important respect means, of course, that 


The board’s limitation in 


it is not an independent body. It has neither 
full and final power, nor full and final respon- 
sibility in its control of the schools, for its esti- 
mates of the amount needed for the support of 


the schools is passed in review by the city coun- 
cil, which may or may not grant the amounts 


ealled for. 


education to carry out its plans for the exten- 


Thus the power of the board of 


sion and improvement of the schools depends 
ipon the action of an independent body which 
ean have no such intimate knowledge of the 
school’s needs as has the board of education. 
The board of education, therefore, is unable to 
formulate any definite policy with the certainty 
of being able to put it into operation, and, as a 
consequence, it can not prope rly be held respon 
sible for anv ineflicieney of the school system 
Vi hich mas deve lop.” 

The San Franciseo school survey report, dis 
cussing the general powers of the board of edu 
cation, says: 

“The board of education of San Francisco 
ought to have, through its proper officials, full 
control and management not only of all its edu 


eation i 


activities but of its business and 
financial affairs as well; it should not only make 
its budget, but it should have power to make 
the school levy; it should not only select and 
purchase school sites, but, under the ruidance 
of its proper technical experts, it should plan 
and construct schoolhouses and make all neces 


sary repairs to the sehool plant.” 
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In other words the survey staff would give 
to the board of education full power to control 
and manage, through its proper officers, every- 
thing connected with the management of the 
public school system. The report continues: 

“This will tend not only to give the board of 
education power, it will tend also to give it 
dignity in the sight of the people. Finally, such 
a plan will make it possible for the people to fix 
responsibility for efficiency or inefficiency in 
the conduct and management of their school 
affairs.” 

Two Southern Situations 

The commission that made the survey of the 
schools of Wilmington, Del., finding that the 
board of education never knew what its income 
would be, recommended that it be made inde- 
pendent of the city officials. 

The commission that made a survey of the 
schools of Winston-Salem, N. C., which are con- 
sidered a department of the municipal govern- 
ment, says in regard to this plan of school ad- 
ministration: 

“Public opinion is a function of the State 
government, and a city board of control is the 
delegated power of the state to administer state 
laws relative to public schools. As such the 
city board of school control should administer 
in full its financial affairs. 

“By placing the power to determine the 
amount of money which should be spent for 
schools in the hands of the board of aldermen, 
the body in actual control of the schools has 
become the board of aldermen, and not the board 
of public school commissioners as was clearly 
The state 
does not desire to have publie education forced 


intended and as the state expected. 


to ‘form entangling alliances’ with any part of 
municipal] polities.” 

The Baltimore survey commission would give 
the board of school commissioners of that city 
a large degree of control over the money made 
available for the public schools of the city. The 
survey staff says: 

“The responsibility of the board of school 
commissioners should be further recognized by 
giving to them the complete control of school 
buildings and grounds and of the purchase of 
all supplies and equipment used by the school 
system. It is clear that all materials and sup 
plies, all school equipment, and all building con 
struction and repair have a direct bearing upon 
the educational work of the school system. If 
the board of school commissioners is to have a 
reasonable degree of responsibility for the de 
velopment of an adequate system of publie 
schools, it should through its executive staff 
have complete control of these particulars.” 

Other school survey reports could be quoted 
to emphasize the fact that boards of education 
should be 


ment, but this is not necessary. 


independent of municipal govern 


ha 


No Danger of Extravagance 

One of the arguments advanced by those who 
do not favor independent boards of education 
is that such boards would be extravagant. The 
tacts, however, do not confirm these fears, as 1s 
shown by Dr. J. R. MeGaughy in his study of 
the fiseal administration of city schools. Dr. 
MeGaughy found that fiscal independence has 
not resulted in increased expenditure for schools, 
that the total expenditure per pupil in atte nd 
ance in inde pende nt cities is BS5.25, and in de 
pendent cities $84.29, practically no difference 
“This lack of difference in total 


school expenditure is a conclusive answer to 


He concludes: 


those who have feared that fiscal independence 
would lead to extravagance. Most clearly an 
adverse decision concerning fiscal independence 
may not be justified on the ground that it would 
result in heavier expenditure for school pur 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


DR. CHARLES EVANS 
President, Board of Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Dr. Evans has a long and honorable career 
as school administrator. While he has served 
the board of education of Oklahoma City since 
1921, his educational activities go back con- 
siderably farther. 

He came to the Indian Territory from 
Marion, 


superintendent for twelve years. 


Kentucky, where he had been city 
l'aking up the 
superintendency of the Ardmore city schools, 
he remained for six years after which he was 
elected president of the central teachers’ Col 
lege. After serving another six years in this 
position he was in 1916 called to the presidency 
of Kendall College, now Tulsa University where 
he remained until 1921. 

He left the university to enter upon his pres 
ent position as director of education extension 
for the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


educational 


He has been a prominent figure on the 
lecture platform and has written 


several textbooks which have been adopted by 
the Oklahoma schools 

Dr. Evans has been president of the Okla 
homa State Teachers’ Association and a vice 
president of the N. E. A 


idministration met at 


Last year when the 
department of seh 
Jakland, Calif., Dr 


discussions on schoo 


Evans entered into the 
administration problems 
in a manner that attracted much favorable com 
ment. lle was inanimously reelected to the 
presidency of the department whiecl held its 


last meeting at Washington, D & 


HON. E. H. GERAN 
President, Board of Education, Matawan, New 


Jersey 
Hon. E. If. Geran was born in Matawan, 
Oct. 14, 1875, the son of ¢ A. and Lydia 
(Hendrickson) Geran He is a graduate of a 


Peddie Insti 


Princeton Univer 


Military Institute at Matawan, 
tute at Hightstown, N.d 
ILy if Princeton, N. cs ind ilso ot the New 


York Law School 

















E. H. GERAN, 
President, Board of Education 
Matawan, New Jersey. 


While at 


ton University he 


the Military Institute and at Prince 
was the winner of first honors 
in a Declamation Contest. Mr. Geran made 
the presentation oration at Princeton Univer 
sity for his class, which was the class of 1899. 

Mr. Geran was elected assemblyman in 1910 
serving in this 


and while capacity he put 


through the “Geran Election Law.” During 
ex-president Wilson’s administration as Gover- 
nor of New Jersey he appointed Mr. Geran on 
the state 


necessary for Mr. Geran to resign from the 


water commission thus making it 


assembly. Since serving on the New Jersey 
state water commission he has filled very cap 
Assistant state 
prosecutor; sheriff of his home county; United 


States district attorney, and Congressman from 


ably the following positions. 


the Third Congressional District, which posi 
tion he holds at the present time. 

He has been a member of the Matawan board 
of education for five years and president ever 
since his election to the board. He has always 
been a strong advocate of the public school and 
although he has filled several political offices 
himself he never permits “polities” to enter in 
to the running of a school. 

Two new buildings have been constructed dur 
One a six-room build 
other 
room building for high school. Beginning with 


September, 1924, the old high school building 


ing the past three years. 


ing for the grades and the an eighteen 
will be used for the junior high school. 


CHARLES ROBERT BARNARD 
President, Board of Education, Fresno, 


California 
(Sketch by Wm. John Cooper, Superintendent 
of Sehools) 
Mr. Barnard is, in every sense of the word, 
a self-made man. lle was born in Warrens 
ville, Illinois, on December 28, 1881 here he 











CHARLES R 
President Board 
Fresno, Calif nia 
spent his early boyhood. As the eldest child 
to him fell the responsibility of working with 
his mother in her busy times and during these 


days she freq iently talked to him abo 


tion and its Value, and hel 


determination to go through college regardles 
of cost. 

At the we of twelve the fam moved ( 
Centralia, Hlinois. His father was abseni fron 
home so much of the time that Charles ass imed 
i man’s responsibility hn the care I the tam} 
and did practically a man’s work outs de OT 
school hours until his gradu itlol from the 
Centralia high school in the spring f 1899, 

In the fall of that year he went to Ames, 
lowa, to enter college, and after a talk with 


resident Beardshear. deeide dl that the eollegce 


best adapted to his purposes was Grinnel 


Arriving at Grinnel in the night, he remained 
at the depot until morning in order to husband 
the small sum in his pocket, an amount which 


half of the 


pay the necessary entrance fees. By his own 


turned out to be sum required to 
efforts, however, he financed his expenses for one 
year in Grinnel Academy, four years in Grinnel 
College and three years in the University of 
law department of 
the latter institution in June, 1907. 


Iowa, graduating from the 
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He decided to hunt for a location in the west 
and settled in the growing city of Fresno, in 
the central part of California, as a promising 
tield. He returned almost immediately to Iowa 
and married a Grinnel College classmate, de- 
parting again for the west on Friday, the 13th 
of September. Upon reaching Fresno he at 
once established the law firm of Barnard and 
Watters, which firm, without change in mem- 
bers, is one of the leading firms of attorneys in 
Fresno. 

Mr. Barnard is one of those men who may be 
taken absolutely at face value. He is true blue 
ill the way through—the kind of a man that a 
superintendent can sit down with and discuss 
the most intimate problems of school adminis 
tration, receiving a courteous hearing and help- 
advice. Although a busy man he is willing 
to give freely of his time for the benetit of the 
pp) iblie schools. 

Although ideally fitted for public service, it 


any ottice except that of schoo] 





director will ever appeal to him. Serving the 
publie in a big way with no financial remunera 
tion appeals to his sense of civie duty ind 
responsibility. The regrettable thing is that we 
have not in this country more men of his type 
who will inde rtake the direction of publie edu 
ition. 
PROF. WILLIAM BRODBECK HERMS 
President, Board of Education, Berkeley, 
California 
Hlerms is now serving his second 


President 


board of education, having bee 


elected t his first term April, 114. lle was 
mpelled to resign before his first term ey 
mired by reaso of the pening if the war in 








WM. B. HERMS, 
President, Board of Education 
Berkeley, California 
demanded by the people and he was again 
ected to the by ird of ed ication in April, 1921. 
1) Irilg b Ith ot his periods of Se rvice, his col- 


eagues elected him to the presidency of the 


board He is als professor Oo! parasitology at 
the University of California. 

Professor Herms’s education and educational 
experiences have been quite varied and broad. 
Ilis first higher training was in a commercial 
chool, following which he studied in Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Western Reserve University, 
Ohio State University and Harvard University. 


the field of com- 


entomology and 


His experience has been i] 
mercial edueation, biology. 
parasitology. This experience has carried him 
into many of the most important relations and 


responsibilities provided in the United States, 
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at Ohio State University, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Harvard University and the University 
of California. 

Ilis various duties have caused him to travel 
widely throughout the United States, Southern 
Canada and Northern Mexico. His travels 
abroad, in scientific relations and in lines of 
duty have taken him to all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. 

During the war, because of his recognized 


leadership in his field, he was appdinted cap- 
tain of the sanitary corps of the United States 
army and rapidly won distinction leading to 
pron ‘tion which earried him to the rank of 
major. Ilis war services were r¢ ndered at Fort 
Sam Houston and later at the port of embarka- 
tion at Newport News, where he i 


was in charge 


7H rial drainage operations and insect con- 
trol and was assistant sanitary inspector. He 
was hol orablv discharged from sé rvice at the 
close of the war in 1918. 


He is a member of a number of honorary and 


fraternal organizations. He is the author of a 
mber of scientific publications and treatises. 
Professor Herms’s distinctive quality as a 


member oft the board Ol ed ication and as its 


president. is his broad, deep human sympathy 
nd his overwhelming interest in everything 


makes for the good and the improvement 


He gives willingly and unselfishly 

f s time to the schools and the community 
h they serve, alwavs carrying his respon 
sibilities witl thoughtfulness for the leade r 
shin ch the school svstem that he heads may 


exercise n the state and nati n. bv doing pr 

eressive, outstanding work. He was born in 

ortsmouth. Ohio, in 1876. His family consists 
fe and three bovs. 


GROVER C. HARDIN 
President, Board of Education, Fort Smith, 


Arkansas 
Al t forty vears ago the federal govern 
ment ted to the public schools of Fort 
Smith the abandoned fort site of old Fort Smith 
valued at approximately two million dollars. 














G. C. HARDIN 
President, Board of Education 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
s ipplement to the resourees of the 
district, Fort Smith has been able to 
system of publie schools that has, for 


ve Y } , 


n recognized as one of the best in the 
\\ at q late resources only, howeve r. prog 
ress d not have been mad It is mainly to 


ne of prominent citizens, who have 


SCT VE is members of her board of ed ication, 
t Smith OWesS her splendid publie school 
S Grover C. Hardin is representative of 
u p of men, who, in years past, have 
rel d such unselfish service for the cause of 
pul education in Fort Smith. Mr. Hardin 
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was born in Okolona, Clark County, Arkansas, 
January 22, 1884. He received his elementary 
and high school education in the schools of 
Clark County. He graduated from Hendrix 
College in 1905. For four years he was a prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools, one year of 
which he was county examiner of Prairie 
County. 

Having a vearning for the legal profession, 
he attended the law schools of the University 
of Michigan and the University of Arkansas, 
graduating from the latter in 1909. Since’ that 
time he has been a practicing attorney in Fort 
Smith. He has developed a large and luerative 
law practice. At the present time he is attor- 
ney for the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road and the Fort Smith and Western Railroad, 
in addition to a large private practice. He 
takes an active and aggressive part in civic and 
church affairs. 

RICHARD W. BOOTH 
President, Board of Education, Nutley, New 
Jersey 
Mr. Booth has served as a member of the 


board of edueation for thirty vears during which 














RICHARD W. BOOTH, 
President, Board of Education 


Nutley, New Jersey. 


me he presided for eleven years as president 


a keener insight 


nto the edueational requirements of the com 

cy. Ilis contribution to the town has been 

bor of love. His devotion to the needs of 

the sehool children is exemplified in his re 
markable record. 

Mr. Booth was born in Nutley, August 13, 

1S5S, and has lived there all his life. He is 


Essex county, New Jersey, and has 
held that post tor twenty three vears. From 
chore-boy, to gardener, to grocery clerk and 
school janitor, in his earlier years to subsequent 
positions of increasing responsibilities, he was 
edueated in the school of experience, He has 
seen the school district grow from childhood. 
Forty-eight years ago Mr. Duncan was presi 
dent of the school district. The meetings then 
were held in the back room of the grocery store 
in which young Booth, then a stripling, was 
clerk. He used to “sit in” though not a mem- 
ber of the board. At one of these meetings a 
school budget of $300 was under consideration. 
The meeting was disturbed by “tramp, tramp, 
tramp’—the approaching steps of ten farmers. 
They had come to protest at such an extrava 
rance. Dunean whispered to Booth to round 
up the neighbors and to give him time, Duncan 
also whispered he would knock over the lamp. 
Dunean’s large hand swept the lamp from the 
table and all was in darkness. Booth emulated 
Paul Revere—rounded up enough to outvote 
the farmers—the budget was approved. The 


‘resumption of the meeting, of course delayed, 
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depended on Booth’s return to find a chimney 
for the lamp. 

The Nutley school budget today is $300,000. 
There are six school buildings representing a 
value of over a million dollars. They are of 
brick—well designed—well located about town 
and containing 83 classrooms for the 112 teach- 
ers and 3,200 students. Sixteen of this year’s 
graduating class, 1924, from the high school 
enter college. Twenty-one recent graduates 
are in normal schools—168 have graduated from 
the high school in the past four years. 

Mr. Booth has loeated five of the six school 
buildings in Nutley and had the vision early 
in his school board activities to acquire twelve 
acres of ground in the heart of the community, 
which has been devel ped and today is one of 
the finest athletie fields in the state. During 
lis regime the board of education has been alert, 
progressive and harmonious. There is “a seat 
ror every school child” in the district. 

The modern type of the school buildings and 
the high standard of the school system is a 
monument to Mr. Booth’s devotion to the ris- 


} 


ig generation and to his untiring efforts. 
JOSEPH C. WHITEFIELD 
President, Board of Education, Quincy, Illinois 
Mr. Whitefield is not only a well rounded 
school executive by reason of his highly suc- 
cessful expe rience as a teacher in active school 
ork but he is also a thoroughly qualified and 
successful business man and banker. 
Ile was born on a farm near Lima, Illinois, 
nuary 21, 1878. He attended the rural dis 


trict school, the Lima High School. Later he 
ttended Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois, 
and the Western Illinois Teachers’ College at 
Macomb, Illinois. 


He taught five years in the country school, a 


mighty good beginning; three years principal 

of Lima High School; two years principal of 

Ursa High School and part of a year principal 
Jefferson School in the city of Quincey. 














JOSEPH C. WHITEFIELD, 
President, Board of Education, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


His experience in school life makes Mr. 
Whitetield especially well qualified for presi- 
dent of the board of education. Eleven years 
go, he was appointed deputy county clerk 
In 1918 
he resigned to accept the position of cashier of 


the State Bank at Plymouth, Illinois. After 


1 position he held for five years. 


ho d ng this position me vear, he resigned to 
accept the position of Cashier of the Broadway 
Bank of Quincey, one of the most substantial 


financial institutions of western Illinois, which 
position he now holds 

Mr. Whitefield comes from one of the oldest 
nd most highly respected families in the 
county. His high 


standards of morality, 


echolastic tralning and wide busine Ss experi- 
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ence makes him a valuable president of the 


board of education. 


HOMER L. WILLIAMS 

President, Board of Schoo! Trustees, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Mr. Willia ns Was born ln the Sunny 


Lincoln County. Mississippi, December 1s, LSSO 


He was a scion of Scotel Lrish 


South, 


ancestry ; his 


father was a rice planter and in a plantation 


environment young Williams’ early life was 
spent. 


Young Wi 
the north Jand. ae 


his f rtune in 
Indiana and 


tifteen 


1lams decided to tr 
migrated t 
Haute in 


cents in his pocket but with an urge 


arrived in Terre 1900 with 
within to 
secured em 
Atlantic-Pacific Tea Co. as 
found 


Iess than two vears he 


conquer the business world. He 
ployment with the 


clerk; h Initiative and energy favor 


with the company and in 


was mad mabhaper ; he eontin ied his work as 


manager until 1919, when he entered into the 


utomobile business for himself. 














HOMER L 
President, Board of Education, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams Was elected a 
Terre Haute school 


year 


member of the 
and began his four 


1h For the 


and It was his 


board 


term of service in first six 


months he se rved as secretary 


recognized ability as an executive 


led the board to 


make him president for the 
remainder ot his ' 


term of 


service, being re 
elected each year. 
During his administration the school city 
| 


has put on and earried out the most extensive 


building program ever attempted in the his- 


tory of the city His business ability Was an 
asset of importance to the board and aided 


“carrying on” in the f 


much in face of organized 
opposition. 
HENRY PETERSON 
Board of Education, Council 
lowa 


born in 


President, Bluffs, 


March 


Dr ike 


Mr. Peterson was this city 
16, 1884, 


graduated from the loeal high 


in 1903 and from the law department of 


['niversity n LOS. iar has practiced law in 
this cet I that me He vas elected city 
ittorne n 1916 and was reelected in 1918 

t oppos tion in any party. 

Ile became a member of the board of educa 


Ton, which consists of seven members, in 
March. 1922. and wis immediately elected presi 
dent of that body. He 


of the board n 


was reelected president 
1923 by six 
nee his ¢ vn vote to n ke 1f 


on refusing to « 


appointed 1 


unanimous In 1922 he was 
governor of Iowa, ch 
to inquire into the amount d nditions of 
state. Following a minute and 


report of the commission, 


illiteracy in the 


thorough rover! 


Kendall appointed hiin member from Iowa 


othes in which the by 


votes, Mr. Peter- 


V the 


if a eommission 
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IENRY PE’ 
lent, Board 
Council Bluf 





rERSON 
of Educatior 


Ts lowa 


LEWIS H. SPILMAN 
President, Board of Education, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 


Mr. Spilman was _ bor 


tucky, March 8, 1860. |] 


and his avoeatio 





lis yvoeatit n 


n in Coving 





otes have placed him. 


tor 


is that 





LEWIS H 


President, Boar« 
Knoxv ille, 





SPILMAN, 


1 of Education, 


Tennessee 


‘ \ contrere ( ! terac 
eets Was n. D. C.. next vear. 
Ilenrs Peters l sa perfect type f thy G 
S tf American « el Llones 
; miay bye ealle | prac eal ice lis } 
eving that t f his time and tic 
( ! t pot r the ! t ( t 
cks With couragt d cheerfulness, he pe 
Ips ids the eontidence of the reates _ 
I r eit els l thie irgest degree 
eside! 1 his tow! r t Kindly. tole 
nt, considerate he came through this ditt t 
eriod with no breath of eriticisn } er 
ess censure from those with whon 
llist om fi is Ca d to wo! 
Evidence of this is nd in the returt ‘ 
cl ection of 1922. Mr. Peterson y 
i spital, did no personal worl d per 
Sona rganizatior ran o1 1 shary detined 
Sie vet he ran 1.000 votes ahead of the ex 
highest 11 i. field of nine nd the next highest 
ran on the other ticket! The board is far fron 
naniMous 1 this SS UC but vhile « ich side 
sticks to its own convictions with great tenacity, 
Mr. Peterson’s tact, consideration and fair 
mindedness in the Cl air make him now Ss ever. 
the choice of a the members for the difficult 


Ken 


He stands high in his profession. As a recrea- 
tional occupation he has written many articles 
on forestry and fishing under the pseudonym 
of “Lewis Hopkins.” 

Mr. Spilman ascended to the presidency of 
the board of education four years ago and was 
reelected last October. Tis school board mem- 


bership is quite in keeping with the interest 
he has for many vears manifested in the Civie 
ond educational progress of the community, 

Ile stands primarily and unalterably for the 


Lest schools that money and talent ean provide. 


W. J. WHIPPLE 

President, Board of Education, Superior, 
Wisconsin 

Mr. Wi) ipple h is been a sme mber 


1909, and except for an 


of the board 


since interval of two 


yvears has sft rved as its president. 


[lis tact and soul d ] idgement, his intelligent 


ppreciation and study of sehool conditions, 


combined with his earnest desire to promote the 


welf re of the schools have been largely respon- 














WHIPPLE 


Board of Education 


Superior, Wisconsin 


ble tor the wise, judicious, businesslike and 


progressive management that has characterized 


the poliey school commissioners in their 
relations to the public schools of 


Mr. Whipple i his 


Shows h mselt a big mi ided., 


with teachers 
sympathetic man; 
n his econterences with school administrative 
otheers has evidenced a comprehensive grasp of 
the details of 


eal understanding of the tremendous social and 


idministration and a philosophi- 

moral importance of the schools as a factor in 

the de velopm« nt of national life and ideals; and 

his dealings with the publie in matters pertain- 

ing to the and 
~ 

pol 


icies in school affairs have earned the respect 
of all concerned. 


analysis, criticisms general 


It would be difficult to estimate the value to 
man like 
Mr. Whipple in the office of president of the 


the community of the services of a 


board of education, but the citizens of Superior 


1 @¢ th T ne we ia debt of geratitude to him 
for his remitting, enthusiastic, unselfish, un- 
S et ent dev tion to the cause of educa- 


energy have been freely 
given, ften at a sacrifice of his own business 
nterests to the building up of an excellent sys- 
tem of schools that should be in line with the 
best ideas modern education, while at the 


same time preserving a wholesome conservatism 
which means the adoption of only such methods 
and « 
value established by suecessful functioning and 


tested by fitted to 


yurses of action 


is have been tried, their 


] 


place 


persons best judgment. 
Mr. WI ipple spent his early vears in 
| to Wadena. 


which place he came to Superior. 


Iowa; 
Minnesota, from 


He has been 


later he moved 


(Concluded on Page 148) 
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Application of These Principles 

The foregoing principles set forth in a gen- 
eral way the ideal scheme for teacher selection 
and appointment. In applying these principles 
to the reorganization of the plan of selection 
and appointment in Cincinnati, not all of them 
have as yet been realized. The reasons for this, 
while not many, are varied, and chief among 
them is the fact that the plans for reorganiza- 
tion have been in effect but a few months. It 
may be of interest to trace the development of 
this work in Cincinnati from September, 1923, 
to the present time (May, 1924). 


As has been stated above, the writer was asked 
to combine the work of various departments, 
such as the selection of regular high school and 
elementary teachers and those who are to be 
employed in the special school departments. It 
will be recalled that prior to the autumn of 1923 
high school teachers were selected by one mem- 
ber of the staff, elementary teachers (including 
eolored teachers for the colored elementary 
schools) by dnother, and teachers for special de- 
partments by the heads of departments. A 
careful survey of the field showed that, while as 
many as 160 vacancies would need to be filled 
for the school year 1924-1925, there would be a 
large surplus of applicants for high school posi- 
tions and a dearth of well-qualified applicants 
for the elementary schools and special depart- 
ments. Part of this surmise at least has 
already come to pass; there are now about two 
hundred more applicants for high school posi- 
tions than ean be appointed. This is doubtless 
due in part to the small number of vacancies 
that arise each year in the local high schools 
and in part to the difference in salary schedules 
for the high schools and elementary schools. 


That there will be a small number of vacan- 
cies in the high schools each year is well under- 
stood locally. Under the cooperative scheme of 
education at the University of Cincinnati, the 
College of Education trains a fifth-year group, 
each of whom has previously received a bache- 
lor’s degree, has had no previous teaching 
experience, spends one semester on half-time at 
half initial pay in elementary practice teaching 
and one semester in high school practice teach- 
ing in the loeal publie schools under cooperative 
supervision, and is allowed to count that fifth 
year as the necessary one year of experience for 
entrance into loeal high school teaching. Most 
of these persons, with the exception of colored 
trainees, are desirous of securing employment 
in the high schools but, due to the fact that 
there are about twice as many of them as there 
are vacancies and to the further fact that they 
may be outranked by persons trained elsewhere 
who have had more field experience, they must 
content themselves with elementary positions 
for the first year at least. (How these persons 
may be outranked will be explained later in this 
article.) 

As a result of these conditions, concentration 
of effort was directed toward securing appli- 
cant of exceptional merit and professional 


qualification for the many vacancies sure to 
arise in elementary schools and special depart- 
ments. An open letter was sent to the head of 
every training school in the United States, ask- 
ing that exceptionally well-qualified persons be 
encouraged to apply for positions in Cincinnati. 
TI letter, having been accepted at its full 
va resulted in applications being received 
fr ill parts of the country. It is too early to 
be tive, but it now seems that most of these 
persons, when fully eligible to teach in Cincin- 


nati, may be classified as above-average teachers, 
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while some of them are among the best to be 
found anywhere. 

To meet these returns new forms must be pre- 
pared. Briefly, a printed card was issued to 
each applicant on receipt of a communication 
concerning employment, which stated that an 
application blank, together with a printed state- 
ment of eligibility rules, system of merit listing, 
and salary schedules, were being forwarded to 
the prospective applicant. This necessitated 
the preparation of the statement and this was 
gone into with great care both by the first assis- 
tant superintendent, who acts as appointment 
officer, and the director of personnel who makes 
the selections. Then the application blank was 
revised in order that the returns might be com- 
plete and accurate. In the application blank 
the applicant was asked to make a record of sub- 
jects pursued in higher institutions together 
with credits allowed and grades received, and 
was further asked to nominate five persons who 
were familiar with his work as a teacher. 

As was stated above, the applicant for a teach- 
ing position when considered for merit listing 
should be rated upon as many different bases as 
possible. Health, experience, tenure, mental 
alertness, age, professional training, scholarship, 
interview, teaching ability, and personal char- 
acteristics all offer However, 
until more satisfactory seales could be prepared 
for some of these and in light of local needs, it 
was decided to limit the ratings to scholarship, 


possibilities. 


teaching technique, and personal qualities, giv- 
ing each of these three general divisions equal 
weight with the other two. Others of the above- 
listed qualifications, such as experience, age, 
and professional training, are considered in con- 
nection with the eligibility of the applicant. 
How the Ratings Are Made 
Scholarship ratings, except for the great de- 
(It should be 


explained, in this connection, that the appli- 


tail involved, are easy to secure. 


eant’s scholarship record is verified by trans- 
scripts, he being asked to transcribe it in the 
application blank in order that the appointment 
officer may make reference to it in the case of 
disputed points.) An average, based upon a 
rating scale derived from the normal curve of 
probability, is taken, thus equalizing the marks 
of all applicants, i.e., giving the same value to 
on "A." 


came. 


for instance, no matter from whence it 


Immediately upon receipt of the application 
blank at the personnel office, the persons whose 
names appear as references are sent a rating 
eard for the rating of personal qualities. This 
card acts as a splendid substitute for letters of 
reference which are valueless from a rating 
standpoint. When the five ecards are returned 
the ratings on all of them are given numerical 
vales, again with the use of the normal curve 
scale, and an average for personal qualities 
(thereafter known as reference rating) is com- 
puted. 

Since the candidate is asked to list persons 
who are familiar with his teaching, indicating 
51 


those who have seen him teach by a check mark, 
there will be at least two persons who may be 
sent a rating card for the observation of teach- 
ing. Such persons are carefully selected and 
must be acceptable as having a sufficiently reli- 
able judgment in the rating of teaching tech- 
nique. Usually they are directors or critic 
teachers in training institutions. If the appli- 
cant is a local person or teaching in a nearby 
town, the observation rating is made by the 
director of personnel or some person designated 
by him. The observation ratings are averaged 
in the same manner as those for scholarship and 
personal qualities. 

In both the reference cards and observation 
cards the rater is asked to mention any peculiar- 
ities or criticisms, special capacities or handi- 
caps, or make further remarks deemed advis- 
able. Thus a composite picture of the applicant 
is received and resolved into a general average 
of the three ratings. 

When these details are attended to and a date 
set for the final consideration of all application 
blanks, applicants’ records are transferred to 
qualification cards to be filed in the personnel 
office, and the merit lists prepared. The latter 
are of several descriptions. The first list for 
the elementary schools, both white and colored, 
is composed of graduates from an approved 
four-year high school and from an approved col- 
lege, who have had not less than thirty credits 
of professional training, possess a certificate 
valid in Cincinnati, and whose teaching has 
been approved. The second list for the elemen- 
tary schools is composed of graduates from an 
approved four-year high school and from an 
approved normal school or, in lieu of the latter, 
who have had not less than thirty credits of 
professional training and at least two years of 
satisfactory teaching experience. In addition, 
teaching must be approved and the candidate 
must possess a certificate valid in Cincinnati. 

The high school list is composed of graduates 
from an approved four-year high school and 
from an approved college, who have had not less 
than 24 credits of professional training and not 
less than one year’s experience, who have a cer- 
tificate valid in Cincinnati, and whose teaching 
has been approved. 

The number of credits required is determined 
by state law for certification, but the ruling on 
experience is purely local. A state certificate 
eannot be secured in Ohio until the applicant 
has been employed to teach in the state. To 
make it possible for out-of-staters to be em- 
ployed, however, provision is made for the issu- 
ance of a local city certificate valid for one or 
thrge years following examination or a tempor- 
ary certificate pending the securing of a regular 
Ohio or Cincinnati certificate. 

The merit lists, when prepared, contain the 
name of each applicant whose general average 
is high enough to permit listing, the kind of cer- 
tificate held if any, the name of the higher insti- 
tution attended, the scholarship average, the 
reference average, the observation average, the 
name of the observer, and the final rating. 
Space is also provided for indication of appoint- 
ment and the date of the same, and for the rank 
of each applicant. An applicant, once listed, 
becomes a candidate and, as such, is ranked 
according to his general average. This is true 
in all lists except in certain special departments 
where like data cannot always be secured. 

With the merit lists the application blanks of 
all persons listed are forwarded to the appoint- 
ment officer, who, especially in the event of 
vacancies in elementary schools, makes appoint- 


ments in order of rank. Up to the present time 
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the same plan has been operative in high schools 


but there is likelihood of the allowance of more 
elasticity in order that the right persons may be 
chosen for certain teaching positions. Disposal 
of the lists for special departments is more diffi 
cult, for here positions call for highly special- 
ized training in limited fields and the right can- 
didate is not always available. This frequently 
necessitates special salary credits and freedom 
from other academic requirements. 

It should be explained that candidates are fre 
quently appointed whose teaching has not been 
rated. This does not mean that the rating is 
passed over entirely; rather it is made after the 
candidate has been given temporary appoint 
ment and, until the rating is made, he must be 
listed unranked. In the event that lists are ex 
hausted at the beginning of the summer months, 
the appointment officer must have the liberty of 
making summer appointments, these persons 
being placed on probat on and rated by the per- 
sonnel officer during the ensuing year. This 
condition, undesirable as it may be to all con 
cerned, is sometimes unavoidable; however, it is 
‘ly to be present if lists of large propo1 
tions are prepared and submitted early. 

Advantages of Merit Listing 

One of the chief advantages of merit listing 
as it is practiced in Cincinnati lies in the fact 
that it takes the burden of detail of selection 
from the shoulders of the superintendent. That 
is as it should be, for the job of being a super 
intendent in a larg city has come to be propor 
tionable with the 


States. 


presidency of the United 
A second advantage is that it makes a 
persons who are 
A third is 


that the applicant is more than likely to be 
pI 


reasonable guarantee that 


really able to teach will be secured. 


given the careful ec ynsideration he deserves. A 
fourth is that the system of rating and ranking 
practically eliminates the often-expressed ant 


pathy to other modes of selection and banishes 


the personal equation until appointment is 
made. 
Improvements Yet to Be Made 

There are but three difficulties in connection 
with merit listing that deserve space here, two 
of which have to do with salary adjustments 
Occasionally we learn of some well-qualified 
teacher who does not put in applieatior with us 


because he or she will not sta! d the ob ervation 


of teaching For each of thes persons, how 
ever, there is another well-qualified teacher who 
is willing to pass inspectio1 e feel that, for 
the present at least, nothing is lost. 

Again, equal salaries for equa preparation 


throughout the system would greatly facilitate 
selection, in that we would have many more de 


sirable applicants ror elementary positions, 


rather than having the curve skewed to the 
upper end. Special salary allowances are fre 
quently necessary for appointees in special de 
partments. This is not a desirable condition 
but one which must be attributed to the law of 
supply and demand. Men who can teach the 
trade subjects well, for instance, are able to 


secure a much higher remuneration in other 


fields. Thus far the solution to this 
has not presented itself. 


The chief method we use for developing 


problem 


sources of teacher supply has been described; 


we are ul Ang others and expect to develop 
still further that phase of selection. Only in 
cidentally are we as yet making analyses of 
teaching positions, this matter being entirely in 
the hands of the appointment officer who is 
already overburdened with his many other 
duties. The distribution 

applicants and the construct 
blanks and reference cards have been described, 
but in the ideal scheme these would include the 


information to 


and use of 


+ 


interview card, made up of about ten points on 
which the applicant may be rated after con! 
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ence. We have used such a card successfully 
with a few applicants but have abandoned it 
temporarily because it cannot be applied in all 
eases. The information it bears is valuable but 
cannot be fairly utilized in merit listing unless 
al] applicants are rated by it. 

Research is a necessary outgrowth of selection 
and appointment, especially following place 


ment. The ideal personnel system, therefore, 
would prov ide for a staff eapabl of handling the 
various problems of educational measurement, 
educational! psychology, and statistical ind 


reference work. It is not safe to say that th 


) | } 
t placed until the 


eacher has been: rightfull 
results of his or her teaching have been evalu 
4 ) 


ated, and, with the right sort of eareful survey, 


trar sTers Wi 


ild he m ide possible that wo ild in 


ficiency of the system to an in 


estimable extent. In visiting classrooms from 
time to time the writer is impressed with the 
need for better placement. So often a teacher 
fails or seems to be failing and the cause may 
be traced to the conditions under which he or 
she works, rather than to inability to perform. 
Placed in more fitting circumstances the same 
teacher may make a marked success. 

These are some of the problems on which we 
are now working. By the time this article is 
published we shall have made great inroads, 
For Cincinnati believes in its schools. It wants 
for its children only meritorious teachers, and 
that is the chief reason for the existence of the 


merit basis. It is also the chief reason for the 


establishment of the cooperative system of edu- 


eation, worked out so beautifully in two or 


three of the colleges of the loe i Unive rsity. 


Credit-Unit Teaching Costs in Calfornia 
High Schools 


Robert F. Teall, Principal, Madera Union High School. 


[he widespread and outspoken criticism of 
sch expenditures d res s whi America 
is experiencing today, is course somewhat 
irritating to educators. It has its good sid 
nevertheless 


administrators in a large community 


or a small one, serene in their conviction of 
public good wi id support e 1 lways 
cle ed S i thie ent time to a enecKing oT schor 


expenditures against educational results. The 
present insistent criticism of expenditures will 
pe r} aps encourage compieter systems of educa- 
tional cost accounting. 

A modest contribution to such accounting is 
here presented, the result of an inquiry under 


taken by the writer as a member of the Com 


mittee of Fifteen of the ¢ fornia High Scho« 
Teacher Association which last year made a 
st id ot rious phases f the york f Cali 
fornia high schools 
The dut t the writer in that investigation 
is tt certain the teaching salar costs per 
ered t L ¢ l ( ( subject-gi Ips 
ght in California high schools. The credit 
s chose s the basis for the nvestiga 
n because was Telit that 1 pupil-pe d o1 
Puy ! nit so comn ed pe 
I hieect ns 
[he credit-unit was defined as that amount 
of teaching and study supervision which would 
enable a normal student proceed ng at a normal 


rate to earn one of the sixteen units of credit 


required for graduation from a California high 


In this study, costs of materials used, inter 
est and depreciatl n charges on eq lipme nt, and 
overhead costs, wert ignored, the only cost 
item studied being instruction. For the pur- 
pose of the study schools were classified accord 
ing to size into five classes. 

Space does not permit the publication of the 
complete report with the accompanying graphs. 
It is possible here only to state a few of the 
conclusions to which the study has led. 

s California high schools which enroll less 
than one hundred students are fo ind to be ex- 
ceeding expensive Instit 1t101 Ss, compared with 
those of larger enrollment. The median credit 
unit cost for all s ibjects in this gro ip of schools 
was $48. For the four succeeding groups, en 
rolling respectively from 100 to 200, from 200 
to 500, from 500 to 1,000, and from 1,000 up, 
the medians were $33, $26, $22. and $20. 

The small California high school is particu- 
larly expensive in the “applied arts” group of 
subjects. For example, the median in mechanic- 
arts ranges (from highest to lowest in each of 
the groups mentioned above) as follows: $87, 


S60, $45, $42, and $46. 


2. The applied-arts gr f subjects shows 
relative! high unit costs in s« ls of all sizes 
but the larger schools show . far evener dis 
tribution of costs for a subjects tha d the 
small high schools 


3. Agriculture is a particularly high cost 
subjec n all schools, d 1e to small classes and 


the re] itively high salarie Ss pa d to té ichers 


nd commercial arith- 


} 


credit nit cost in the var us sel ~ 

9) Phe nineteen subject oO! ps being class 
fied into tive larger groups, show the following 
rank 1! reiative ered T t teaching eosts n 
schools of a sizes, the gr I t vest cost 


Alo vit e study of credit-unit costs a 
paralle study was made ort the percentage of 
the teache il I dget di ed to eacl 
f the five groups mentioned, d the f ving 
( I dit ns were reve iled 

I’) cademic subjects (s ce excluded from 
this group) claim quite uniformly about 2/5 
otf the salarv budget Commerci subjects 
claim from ten to 22 per cent, the percentage 
v irying inversely wit the size of the school 
(a somewhat anomalous co} dit on). The nat- 
iral sciences demand about a tenth of the total 
teacher Salary b idee t. The share of the prac- 


tical-arts subjects ranges from 21 per cent to 
oU per cent, and physical education quite uni- 
formly calls for about eight per cent. 
CONCLUSIONS W ich re isonably fol- 
low from a consideration of the data secured 
lit this inquiry are the following: 

The graphs which the report embodies, show- 
ing as they do the median teaching costs for 
each of nineteen s ibject groups, and for each 
1 five groups of schools, ranged according to 
size, should be of value to principals in fur- 
nishing norms for a comparative study of 


us subjects in their own 


It is 
high school is an uneconomical institution, and 
the demonstration if heeded will curb that mis 


} 


guided local pride which often tries in Califor- 


again demonstrated that the very small 


nia to make two small high school districts out 
of one larger one, 

There would seem to be, in California at least, 
a need for a re-evaluation of the aims, methods, 
and results of agricultural instruction and 
mechanic arts courses in view of the relatively 
large share of the b idget which such instruc- 
tion demands. 
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Office System in 





} The superintendent in a small school where 
ro extra office help is provided is usually so 
overloaded with school routine, office work and 
multifarious that but little time 
remains for the most important of all his duties, 
A great deal of 


and 


duties very 


the supervision of instruction. 


valuable time as well as nervous energy 


however, be saved if he has a 
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a Small School 





S. G. Skaaland, Superintendent, Waterville, Minn. 


position for the first time might well go over 
the system in use and see if it fills the need. 
He should not be too quick about changing the 
but he should rather 
are and supplement them where neces- 


records, use the records 
as they 
sary. 
The permanent 
scholarship is 


schor | 


there are 


record of 
the 
A ecard record is preferred and 
the 
Great care must be used in keeping 


attendance and 


probably most important 
record. 

many excellent record cards on 
market. 
up these records. It is a source of great annoy- 
ance to a superintendent when he receives a 
request for the scholarship record of some pupil 
has attended the the and 
finds that the teachers have not entered his ree 


for 


who school in past 


ord properly. It is well a superintendent 
to check up every teacher carefully on this point 
at the é nd of the 


her 


year and refuse to let her get 


pay before this work is done in a satisfac- 


tory manner. 


Current records of the progress for the year 


of all pupils should be on file at all times in 
the office. This makes it possible to make a 
study of the individual pupil and watch his 
progress 
Re strat n < irds ire oreat \ | i@ as tl ey 
ceive much valuable information regarding the 
puplis sue 3 OC pation and residences ot par 
( elephone number, name of physician, date 
f birth, et 
Some form of census record is necessary. 
Very ften in a small town the work ot taking 
the school census is left to the superintendent. 
He si d be pr ded with a census sheet, a 
cop ol I I u d be n nie n the office. 
Standard and mental tests play a very impor 
irt ‘ pervisol scheme I most 
Del endents These tests are f » value 
niess the res ed re n id St ol 
make e scho rk more effective 
| ( l I = = » He l Tet t these some 
rm 1 t es sis necessal It 
S = ~ to the super 
~ TWOOLVERTON | | HIGH SCHOOL RECORD of 
penmaneet = | Teachers see that 
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intendent to be able to show the individual who 
complains that spelling, reading or some other 
subject is not taught properly, the results ob- 
tained in the school from using Ayres’ spelling 


scale or some other standard test. Here is a 
great opportunity for a superintendent to estab- 
lish a greater confidence in his school because 
even though one does not know anything about 
standard or mental tests one can be shown how 
the work of one school compares with the work 


done in another. Common sense must, however, 
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It will require a little time to prepare it, but it 
will be worth while. 

It is important and required in some states 
that a teachers’ record be kept. This record 
should the address of 
every teacher—education, experience, number of 
years the school, certificate held with date 
of expiration, grade taught per 
month. The writer just received a request for 


show name and home 
in 
and salary 
taught 


There was no office record 


information regarding a teacher who 


here 25 years ago. 


TEACHER INQUIRY BLANK 


Concerning a Teacher's 


Re aed, 
and the of 
the school board had to hunt up the proceed 
of 


information desired. 


having taught here, secretary 


the school board of 25 years ago to get 


ings 
the This was no easy task. 


During the past month or two requests like the 


above have come from six or seven people, and 
it has been very embarrassing indeed not to 
have some record of them in the office. 
"TEXT BOOK INVENTORY AND ACCESSION mersi 
' 
PURCHASEL t Lod 
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F hromantbane stat sor Ancona = 
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I ig. & ] I Sent to Schools. 
It is a maitel I ( venlence to have 


in the office a textb d accession record of 
textbooks used in the Cards are very 
convenient for this purp show date of 
purchase, price, number ol i oks on hand at 
beginning of year, and number at end of year, 
number lost or condemned. It is an easy mat- 
ter at a moment’s notice in this way to tell 
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what textbooks are on hand and in what con- 
they Where textbooks are pur- 
chased by the pupils a list of all used, showing 
price, publisher, copyright date, and 
exact title should be kept. 
Every office should be equipped with a large 


dition are. 


author, 


filing case where catalogs of all kinds can be 
filed alphabetically. A similar file will provide 
for the of important letters, 
copies of letters, duplicate copies of all reports 


a place filing 


to county or state superintendent, teachers’ ap- 


plications, confidential statements regarding 


teache rs, copie S of school laws and other similar 








publications from the state department of edu- 
cation such as state high school board rules, 
courses of study and all other publications 
J ihcten il bende -— a | 
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In mat scl s the sen board sells b s 
t cost to pupils. This work is us , 
the supe rintendent [his makes necessary 


f keeping books. No superintend 


some system 

ent has time to burden himself wit! very 
elaborate system but the s mples system pos 
sible should be adopted. Great care must, how 
ever, be exe reised n keeping the aces nts s 
that at the end of th year an accurate ce int 


of all transactions can be made to the board. 
Purchases and sales should be so kept that th 
10%" nt m be inspt ed t any time | the 
| ird It Ss : I rreat mportance that a 
rood stem of ac ! g be kept in the domes 
tic science and manual training departments. 
They should be Kept up to date and a ways 
ecessible to the superintendent. 














Work 


Teacher 


Fig. 10. 


Weekly 
the 


tendent one day and asked if he could find out 


A taxpayer entered office of a superin 
how much the manual training department was 


He had 


on the street and 


costing over and above salaries paid. 
been told some fabulous story 
the facts. 
had required the keeping of accurate 


wanted to get The superintendent 
and 


to-date accounts of the manual training depart- 


up 





ment and was thus able at a moment’s notice 
Name Class 
SCHOOL YEAR 1 4th 6h A tat Leeal 
t 4 Pe F Per age) Exam Exam 














Fig. 11 Current 
The 


s and rece ipts 


to produce the information as eost t 
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date was shown with expenditur 
an estimate of the value of 
The 


became a | 


together with 


mate 
rials on hand. 
istied 
manual training department 
the +4) 


©Cili¢ 


taxpayer 


and oosTtel not niv for 


ind the 
jeney of the 


also for business 


te nde nt. 


In order for the superintendent to keep in 
close touch with the school work and be able to 


supervise it properly, it is necessary to have 
all teachers write lesson plans. These may be 
either weekly or daily, and it is a good practice 
to have the plans brought to the office on Friday 
afternoon of the week before they are to be 
used. This gives the superintendent the week- 
end for the purpose of looking over the plans 


Vinnesota State High School Athletic Association | 
Record of Participation in High School Athletics BOYS 
Name of School tat 
b 
Fig. 12 Front and Back <« Athletic Card 
and making such s iggestions as might be neces 


The 


shelves on 


should be 


ther 


othe 


equipped wW ith book 
which ‘ 


every textbook used in the 


copies of other texts. 
At 


the end of the school year it is well to 


hie a report of the work done 





1 the d tferent grades during the year. [his 
report ¢ d also contain the names of all pupils 
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Fig. 18. Office Memorandum. 

taking the subject as well as the names of those 

securing a credit and those failing. These work 

reports are valuable to teachers at the beginning 

of the school year. 

Athleties play 
che 


a very important part in most 
high s the present time. It 
have a record of all pupils taking part in ath- 
] 


i] ols at 


is well to 
etics as a permanent record. Most states have 
state athletic associations and these require the 
these records. 


keeping of 
Every supe rintendent receives many req 1ests 

| eS ] . , 

during the vear tor a list ot teachers employed 


whi expect to 


grad late. A great deal of time can be saved 
| having many copies of these lists made at 
ne time al d have them n file. It will take 
but a few moments to e mply with these re- 
quests in this way. Requests come for lists f 


textbooks used. This can be } 


manner. <A copy of the 


sim! 


andled in a 

pr 

every department sho ild also be kept. 

The office should be 

application blanks, inquiry blanks, a good sup- 
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ind teachers’ room. 


junior high schools will be 


date from 1,400 to 


DETAILS OF AUDITORIUM WING AND COURT O! THE COMMODORE SLOAT 


John Reid, Jr., Architect. 


SCHOOL, SAN 


FRANCISCO, CALII 


New School Buildings in San Francisco 


Francisco is spending its $12.000.000 
ssue for new school buildings and equip- 


City Architeet J shn R. Reid has been 


which has 
] 


building program 


progressed that students are already at- 


seh 0] In Some of the completed build- 


] 


elementary schools are built in 


being 


24 classrooms, plus a kindergarten and 


dependencies such as nutrition room, 
Provision is being 
r SOO pupils per sch ol. 

built to ae- 


1.600 students. 


They 





























SAN FRANCISCO, FALII 
John Reid, J: Architect 


FLOOR PLAN OF THE COMMODORE 


Ruth Thompson 


will each have 48 academic and special class- 


rooms with auditorium, vocational room, ad- 


ministrative rooms and gymnasium. 
The senior high 


accommodate an 


being built to 
2 000. 


schools are 
enrollment of 
The types of buildings being 
Architect Reid 
itself. The building when possible, 
from. th 


district has the 


planned by 


depend upon the community 
takes char- 
The 
type 
A good example of this is the Com- 
Sloat school. 


acter neighborhood dwellings. 


residential residential 
school. 
modoré The apartment house dis- 
trict calls for another variety of structure. It 
needs a compact, solid building and the Pacific 
Heights school exemplifies this type. 


Another feature of the San Francisco schools 


trances and exits from the auditoriums obviate 
the necessity ot opening the entire school build- 
and 
thus encourage the use of the hall in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The Commodore Sloat school which was re- 
a cost of about $172,000, is 
beautiful build- 
ing of frame construction, with cement exterior 
finish and a roof of red tile. The exposures are 
all to the east.and south which makes the build- 
ing adapted to the peculiar climatic conditions 


gain entranee to the auditorium 


ing to 


cently completed at 


the residential tvpe and is a 


in the locality. The stairs are fireproof, cement, 
so that hasty exit is provided in case of emer- 
At the north and east ends of the build- 


ing the construction is such that additions may 


gency. 


be made at any time. 


The total eost of construction of the Pacific 











is the outer entrances to the auditorium. This 
makes the school a community building. En- 
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THE 


Heights school will be about $290,000. The 
site and the value of the land have naturally 
determined the character and compactness of 
the plan. Every effort has been made to econ 
omize space 1n this apartment house district, 
and at the same time provide for abundance 
of air and sunlight in the schoolrooms. 


Columns, floor slabs, stairways and curtain 


ing room, and ellnic, Wit trer necessary ad 
ministrative accessories, three classrooms, a 
kindergarten, manual training and nutrition 
pantry. Upposite the main entrance and vesti 
bule one enters the a iditor In. This has a 


stage and dressing rooms. In addition to the 


seating capacity of the first floor ther Ss a 
baleony which is entered fron e second floor 
level. 

Kight classrooms and rary ¢ mplete 
second floor. Six classrooms, a science room, a 


drawing room and other necessary accessories 


and dependencies complete the third floor. In 
order that additional playroom space may b« 
available a roof garden has been created. Open 
ing from the roof garden there is a_ specia 
open-air classroom, a cooking laboratory, sew 
ing room and teachers’ | 1h POON 
One of the most interesting of San Fi 

eiseo’s new scechor bul dit gs is that nearing com 


pletion \! China low! f Orienta idea 


has been utilized in a most etfective manner at d 
the four-story, salmon-pink reinforced conerete 
building has curly-roofed gables and curving 
roof lines that harmonize with the unique neigh 
borhood skvline \ large root garden at on 
end of the struectur furnis place for the 
children to play as the round s ‘e is limited 
The eastern sid r the { ding is most en 
tirely composed of lare-paned ndows 











COMMODORE SLOAT SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


The building was completed for occupaney in for the special work to which it will be as- 
April. signed; one for automobile engineering; one 
The first unit of the new building for the for machine shop practice; one for plumbing, 


Mission High School was turned over to the sheet metal, welding and steam fitting: one for 


board of edueation for the opening term on July wood-working; one for cabinet making: and one 
30, 1923. It has been completed at an approxi for electrical construction. The space allotted 
mate cost of $390,000. The type of construc to each shop varies in area but the average size 
tion is reinforced conerete frame and floor slabs s 52 feet by 60 feet. Each is provided with an 
ith meta ath partitions of wood studs Che nstructor’s othee, a locker and was up room, ' 
cost the ma building s SOH00,000, ver na rk benches Phe ire complete n ever 
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The High School of (‘ommerce is one of the 
two specialized high schools in San Francisco. 
An addition is being now built to the present 
structure at a cost of $800,000. The addition 
will house the administrative quarters, 24 class- 
rooms, one mechanical drawing room, one free- 
hand drawing room, a library, consultation 
room, science rooms, an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,800, physical edueation de- 
partment and various dependencies. In addi- 
tion to the special school activities, the audi- 
torium has been designed as a central place of 
assemblage for the school department and has 
heen so planned that there will be direct access 
from the outside without passing through the 
school building proper. Structurally, the build- 
ng except for the auditorium wing, is being 
built of reinforced concrete with an exterior 
nish of terra cotta. 

The following is a description of the accom- 
modations offered in the addition to the High 
School of Commerce: 


Administration Quarters 
Lobby and public space at Van Ness Avenue entrance. 


a 
Principal's office, with waiting room 
{ 





Office for girls’ vice-principal and office for boys’ vice- 
n inal 

Otic of attendance secretary 

Wome! I ‘ y I is 

Wom facu locker room 


Men faculty ocker room 
| office off of public space 


or ided on Vage 148) 
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The Stearns High 
School at Millinocket, 
Maine 


The George W. Stearns High School at 
Millinocket, Maine, is without doubt the finest 
school building in the state. Located in a town 
of only five thousand people, the pressing need 
of a new building was made possible only by 
the cooperation and rene rosity of the Great 
Northern Paper Company of which Mr. George 
W. Stearns is chief counsel. 


fications were prepared by 


Plans and speci 
Harry S. 


architect, Lewiston, Maine, and the building 


Coombs, 


was erected by the Foundation 


New York. 


The building possesses the all too rarely found 


Company of 


combinations of beauty together with a nearly 


faultless plan. Too often are school buildings 
erected with a bea itiful facade at the « xpenst 


of the plan. 


The building, facing west n Katahdin 
Avenue occupies a whole block, with room for 
] 
playgrounds at the south end. Because of t 


irregularities of the lot a fill of 25 feet was 
required at the low end to bring tne rrade to 
the required level. 

The exterior of the building is of 
shades of red face brick of rough texture, wi 
trimmings of cast stone. 


stories high above the basement 


It is two 
with tar-and-gravel roof. 
located in the 


first story of the 


Centrally 


front are the administration rooms consisting 


of superintendent’s and principal’s offices and 


teachers’ rooms. The remainder of the front 


and south wing of the floor are occupied by 


eight classrooms while, in the north wing, is 


the commercial department with rooms for tvpe 
writing and stenography. 


The floor 


30’x52”. This oceuples the center of the 


library 
build- 


one side are the libraria ’s offi 


second contains a large 


ing while on Ad 


and work room and on the opposite side is a 
medical room. In the remainder of the front 
this floor are 
up by the chemical lecture 


section of four classrooms. The 


north wing is taken 


room, preparation room, chemical laboratory 


and mechanical drawing room, while the south 


wing contains physies lecture room, prepara- 


and musie room. 
toilets for both boys and 


tion room, physics laboratory 


On each floor are 


girls conveniently located at either end of the 


building. 
At the ends of the corridors are 


fireproof 
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ENTRANCE TO THE G. W. STEARNS HIGH 


stairways separated from the corridors by fire 
ized with wire glass. 
north wing ot the basement is fi und 
the domestic arts depariment consisting of sew 
ig room, domestic science room with its att id 
facilities while, adjoining this, is the lunch 
om. This lunch room may be entered bv the 
a door near the rear stairway. The 
south wing contains the manual training rooms, 
print shop with the inséructor’s 


tice, tool room, ete. The front section of the 


basement contains toilets, large locker room and 
shower rooms tor each sex. 

Che auditorium located betweer ne tw \ gs 
I the bu lding s one of the ft I Te res 


This is larg en ih t seat 1,200, hi Ss a are 


staue with tiy v ill ries and at the opposite end, 


lobby with check room. 


inder the gallery, a 
toilets and ticket office. 

This lobby has an entrance entirely inde pend 
ent of 


the school so that the auditorium and 


gymnasium may be used by others while the 
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MILLINOCKET, MAINE, 


school is in session, by closing the doors leading 


the corridor. <A stair going down from the 
which opens to the 
This Is aiso accessible 
from. the basement corridor. Opening trom 
this lobby is a room for visiting teams and also 
instructor with a room 


Another stair leads 


down the level of the gymnasium floor, the 

ree inder the lobby above being ised for 
teilets and apparatus room. The gymnasium 
has a illervy around three sides leaving a clear 


wr of the 


From the flo 


stairs 


Working space oT ovUXSS, 


gymnasium are separate leading to the 
and girls’ locker rooms. 
The boiler room, fan room, coal pocket and 


located at the rear of the 


janitor’s room are 
building and are below grade, being lighted by 
skvlights. By means of a cireular stair the 
boiler room may be entered from outside the 
building or from the basement corridor. 

A plenum system of ventilation is provided 
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Harry S. Coombs, Architect, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


in conjunction with direct wall radiation. 
Wardrobe and toilet vents together with the 
cxhaust from chemical laboratory hoods are con- 
neeted to an exhaust svstem located in the attie 
space. 

The classrooms are lighted from the left only 
and the amount of light is well above the re- 


required percentage. 


THE TASK OF SELECTING SCHOOL SITES 

There is probably no act in the field of school 
administration which arouses public sentiment 
so readily into an attitude of protest as does the 
school site question. There are those who want 
a school within convenient access for their chil- 
dren, but nobody wants a school located next 
door to his home. 

The spirit of sectional pride and preference 
is bound to crop out and hurl itself in petition 
or protest against board of education judgment. 
The situation is at times aggravated by the 
entrance of the commercial spirit of realtor or 
property owner. Then, too, the official charac- 
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Harry S. Coombs, Architect, Lewiston, Maine. 
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PENN HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, PA. 


ter of an administrative 
erative delays an 


good b irgain. 


d caution 


‘ 


ern 


street tratmhe 


nv warranted where 


Phe placement of a new school in the exaet come into con ie build , 
center of school population is not always an Where the selection of a site has been cor mad cap 
easy task. There is a vital difference between sidered from ever ingle, observing the bes 1) nite ' 
property re d vith poor Ch ind W th interes sis if Lt prese! d pr pect . scl i 
good structures. Further, there is a difference constituency, and s determined upon, must | a as 
in values between those d the proper be held t firmness. No ird of educa , ‘ 
owner who wants to sell and the one who does tion ean afford elf be ipeded | 
\ hardwood 
not. by a deleg itizens that 1 ‘ pired t roon 
Of course, the law provides for condemnation by a neighborhood spirit, and that is ible t ' 
i | ‘ 
proceedings where} proper s secured by grasp the situ trom a ngles 


legal process. 
purchase at reasonable fig 
deemed more practical. 


a 
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adapted for domestic science. 
r to the right and left of the 
rn are the superintendent’s and 
ng capacity of 35 each, and two — principal's offices, each with a public reception 

“apacity of 40 each. Qn tie 
corner of the second floor is 


two 55 pupil Classrooms, 


ting a science laboratory with modern equipment and 


hall with a sea 
accommodations for 25 pupils. 


In the east end of the second floor is located 

commercial department, consisting of two 

the larger of which accommodating 25 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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How Supervisory Systems may be Compared 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


While school surveys were fashionable a few 
years ago it was necessary to survey the super- 
vision also. Each set of surveyors drew up a 
form of procedure and applied it to the system 
under investigation. Results. more or less 
favorable were announced as the result of the 
respective surveys. Comparison of the results 
of the different surveys, except in very general 
terms, was either very difficult or quite impos- 
sible. There was not enough supervision, super- 
visors had not been carefully trained or the 
supervision was too largely “office” supervision 
and failed to give the amount and kind of help 
that should be given to the teachers; these were 
announced as the findings. Meditation upon 
these various findings has resulted in the belief 
that a basis of comparison of systems of super- 
vision could be worked out, so’ that mechanical 
aspects might be mathematically contrasted. 

Supervision is a spiritual process, and the 
spiritual aspects are quite too elusive to measure 
by any material contrivance. Length of visita- 
tion, frequency of visitation, term-time of the 
visitation, number of suggestions made per 
visitation, are all considerations which can be 
counted or measured. Since it is necessarily 
true that spirit uses these means to work its 
results, it may be true that a count of these 
means affords an index to the chances spirit has 
used, so that a comparison of means employed 
might be assumed to warrant the inference, the 
more chance afforded the spirit, the more spir- 
itual result has been achieved. This conclusion 
must be true for any and for each supervisor 
if we compare only his or her own efforts. 
When we try to compare different supervisors, 
however, an insuperable difficulty presents itself. 
The spiritual value of different supervisor’s vis- 
itations are different, and we know no formula 
for the equation of visits of different super- 
visors. If we-could say, for instance, that one 
supervisor's efficacy in a given visitation is half 
again as effective, we could use the ratio of 3:2 
“and proceed as in multiplication.” Not know- 
ing how to derive any ratio between different 
supervisors will, therefore, compel us to neglect 
that variation and to assume that supervision 
can be compared only as to its mechanical like- 
nesses and differences. 

Four variations stand out as centrally impor- 
tant in the bearing which they have on super- 
vision. Frequency of visitation, average length 
of each visitation, term-time of each visitation. 
Extent of commendation, correction, and sug- 
gestion of each visitation, are so inextricably 
bound together as determinants of value of 
supervision, that the attempt to consider each 
may invite ridicule. As has already been stated, 
the outward signs of each of these variable 
potencies can be measured and counted. They 
are the best and only measures which we know 
and which we can recognize, hence they may be 
accepted as the outward signs of an inward 
operation. 

Frequency of Visitation 

The entire virtue of supervision lies in fol- 
low-up, and follow-up demands frequency and 
consecutiveness of supervisory visitation. What 
is the generally accepted frequency for highest 
effectiveness has not been experimentally de- 
termined, as it should have been. Of course, 
there is such a frequency. Suppose for brevity’s 
sake we assume that a supervisory visit every 
four weeks, or every twenty school days, be 
assumed to constitute the standard frequency. 
Then the standard frequency, once every twenty 
days, will represent a value of 1. Within cer- 
tain limits it will then be true that greater fre- 
quency will represent a value greater than one 
in the inverse ratio of the frequencies. The 
value of a visitation every fifteen days would 


be worth 4/3 as much as a standard visitation, 
since fifteen is three-fourths of twenty, or 
visit one, (standard), one visit in 20 days, 
visit two, (*) , one visit in 15 days, 
would give » the proportion, 
@: 
20 : 15 or 2: 1:: 20: 15 
152 equals 20 
xv equals 4/3 
Length of Visitation 
The extent to which the value claimed for 


frequency of visitation can be realized depends 
upon length of each visitation. Length of 
visitation and realization of ideal values vary 
directly as the length: the longer the visitation, 
the more chance for observation of both good 
and poor points of procedure, the more chance 
for commendation and correction. No standard 
unit of length of visitation has been decided 
upon, so that the assumption of a standard 
length is also forced upon us. Let us again 
save time and assume that the thirty minute 
visitation is best, all things considered. Any 
visitation length would then vary from this 
standard length directly as the lengths vary. A 
visitation of sixty minutes would then be worth 
twice as much as the visitation of standard 
length, since it is twice as long. 
$3 
: 30, resolved, yields us x equals 2 
Term-time of Visitation 
To the teacher the value of the visitation de- 


The ratio, 


x 
60 


pends upon the itme in the term when it is 
made. In the first month the value will be 
greatest. In the last month it will be least. 
Therefore, we shall be warranted in assigning 
a value of 1 for visits the first month of the 
term, and fractional values which represent the 
unexpired portion of the term for subsequent 
visits, since it is manifest that commendations, 
corrections and suggestions made in the fifth 
month of the term can contribute only during 
the remainder of the term. If the term length 
is ten months, the visitation during the fifth 
month, will be worth but 5/10 as much as a 
visitation the first month. 
Extent of Correction, Commendation, and Sug- 
gestion 

Not until we establish something resembling 
standard terms and values in supervision shall 
we be able to compare different systems. That 
commendations must be included in a scheme of 
evaluation becomes apparent as soon as it is 
perceived that commendation secures the con- 
tinuance of the commendable, and in so doing 
keeps the work on the highest plane possible 
with that teacher. When we arrive at fixing 
the entire list of desirable qualities which 
standard teaching must attain, we shall be able 
to enumerate the help which supervision gives 
or needs to give to attain the standard set up. 
The variation in forms, terms, and procedures 
in different supervisory systems renders a com- 
parison on these items practically meaningless 
and hence useless. 

The comparison of frequency, length, and 
term-time of visitation yield us a very real 
value, even if it be only the regard in which 
supervision is held in the system. Where vis- 
itations are of average frequency and length, 
and are timed to confer the largest benefit. 
supervision is held in high esteem. That fact is 
in itself a warrant for inferring that the visita- 
tions are made of the highest potency attain- 
able. 

A Comparison Worked Out 

If we assume, therefore, that the standard 
length of visitation be thirty minutes, the 
standard frequency be each twenty school days, 
and that the term-time of visits be during the 
first four months of an eight month term, how 
will the efficacy of the supervision in such a 
system compare with another system in which 
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the frequency of visits is twice a term, the 
length of visitations is one hour, and the tern 
time of visitations is the seeond and the fif: 
month of an eight month term? 

On the basis of the preceding ratios we y 
obtain the following values for the respect} 
visitations. 

First System 


Fre- Term- 
Length quency time 
Visitation 1 os 2 1 equals 
Visitation 2 1 % 1 x ~ 7/8 equals 7 
Visitation 3 1 x 1 x _ 6/8 equals 6/5 
Visitation 4 1 -% 1 x _ 65/8 equals 5/s 
WOE ccteseinas eee ee 26/5 


Average pone or 812 
Second System 


Fre- Term 

Length quency time 
Visitation 1 2 x 1/2 x _ 6/8 equals 6/§ 
Visitation 2 2 x 1/2 x 3/8 equals 3’ 
errr cen eouawe ee ee 9/8 
PE cc ceueeekuesdaes 9/16 or .5625 


Since .5625 is about 69 per cent of .8125, : 
second system is about 70 per cent as g 
the first system. 

(That the factors must be combined mu! 
plicatively is assumed. 


a 


The reason, of cou: 
is that each factor is a contributing ratio and 
not an additive increment.) 
Value of the Comparison 

There are two very important benefits attai: 
able from such a comparison of systems. 1 
costs of supervision can be computed and 
pared on a basis other than the number 
pupils or teachers in a system, which has 
used as the unit of measure in practicall) 
comparisons of cost, with no attempt to c 
trast systems in terms of effectiveness. Th 
second consideration is that supervision 


gain in esteem as it shows ways in which it 
can be properly and profitably compared 
other systems in terms that really express and 


The n 
ber of pupils in a schoolroom have little or 
relation to the value of the supervision: the 
value of teaching is mightily affected by num 
ber of pupils per teacher, but the value 
supervision 18 affected but very slightly, except 
as overcrowding forces the supervisor to m 
allowances that would otherwise not be neces 
sary. 


condition the value of supervision. 


Growing Conceptions of Supervision 
These efforts to arrive at definite terms, 
cedures, and values in supervision are among 

the hopeful signs of the times for teachers 
children. The very rapid differentiation 
other lines of endeavor not only justify a s 
ilar differentiation in supervision, but even d 
mand a more rapid development than appé 
to be taking place. The recent attention 
tests and measurements will probably lead 
the adoption of tests and measurements as 
device for the supervisory department of sch 
systems. If so, that fact will also make super 
vision loom larger and more important in th 
educational heavens. The recognition of indi 
vidual differences in administering educationa! 
processes is rapidly superseding all other arti 
cles of faith. In the determination of these 
differences, and in the adjustment of processes 
to suit the differences when known and meas 
ured, supervision has found a new reason for 
being. Supervision disclosing the way to 
measure its effectiveness in ministering to the 
increasing need for such adjustment is certainly 
enlarging the scope of its responsibility. We 
are traveling toward the day when the old 
maxim will read, “as is the supervision, so 1s 
the school.” 

It would, of course, be desirable to have an 


approved method of comparison of supervisory 
(Continued on Page 151) 
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The Shock that Converted Lorryville 


William Emor. 


The outline of facts that furnish the basis 
of this story is local, but the five thousand 
people of the little city of Lorryville had about 
all the generalities and peculiarities character- 
istic of people in other little cities. This con- 
clusion the writer arrived at by both the 
deductive and inductive processes. In the 
former process he used the commonly accepted 
major premise that human nature everywhere 
is essentially the same; in the latter he general- 
ized from first hand evidences gathered during 
his sojourns in Lorryville and a number of 
other little cities. So while the tragic culmina- 
tion of clashing personalities and human perver- 
sities, that furnished the theme for this story, 
had its setting in Lorryville, it carries a general 
community and institutional significance. 

It is a necessary preliminary to the story to 
introduce the four principal characters—Mr. 
Lange, Mr. and Mrs. Elam, and their son, 
Gerald Elam. Mr. Lange was the superintend- 
ent of the Lorryville schools. At the time the 
incidents of this story occurred, he was just 
completing his second year of service, which 
was a fraction above the average tenure of 
office of superintendents at Lorryville. His fine 
personality and efficient educational leadership 
had won for him the respect, good will, and 
flattery of the people. 

Mr. Elam was regarded as one of the city’s 
best business men and citizens. He had but 
recently been the city’s mayor and was an 
official in one of the leading churches. 

Mrs. Elam possessed a personality forceful 
and intriguing and an ambition for a readier 
recognition by the “first families” of the city. 
Against the drag of certain undesirable tend- 
encies of her family antecedents, even the 
invading power of her will had not been able 
to achieve for herself and family, at the hands 
of the social elect, more than a kind of patron- 
ized status, the results of which provoked a 
kind of chronic distemper and relentless urge. 

Gerald, sixteen years of age and of average 
ability and inclination, was a mother’s darling. 
He had been “landed” the preceding year in the 
high school; that is, he had arrived without the 
cost of personal effort. The handicap of over- 
mothering, interfering with any seriousness of 
effort, had been compensated for in his passing 
through the grades by his mother’s compelling 
personality. Her participation in the education 
of her son was not along the line of stimulating 
his endeavors, but rather in removing the 
obstacles which from time to time confronted 
his progress. Her barrages of apologies, expla- 
nations, persuasions, and brow-beatings, skil- 
fully timed and directed, had never failed to 
demolish the array of low marks, school stand- 
ards, and teacher’s judgments, which so fre- 
quently stood in the way of her boy’s 
advancement. Whatever obstructions remained 
at the end of a session would be removed at 
the beginning of the next by a presentation of 
the case to the teacher and superintendent that 
combined astute pressure and full assurance 
that the boy would make good. 

So while Gerald had arrived at the high 
school, he had arrived without the necessary 
literary fundamentals, without effective habits 
of study, and without a wholesom> mental atti- 
tude. He did not know how to work, did not 
want to work, and did not think it necessary to 
work. His trust in “Mother” was implicit, 
unbounded, and—beautiful. Mother would see 
him through, so why bother with work or 


NOTR- The main events of this story are based on 
facts.—Editor. 





worry? Naturally Gerald flunked all through 
the first year of the high school work. Because 
of his lack of equipment, his best efforts might 
not have won success with the more difficult 
work and more exacting standards, but Gerald 
rested his case upon his mother. 

In due course, following the final examina- 
tions in the latter part of May, Gerald received 
the news in private audience with Mr. Jones, 
the high school principal, that he was not slated 
for promotion. This news, however, did not 
worry him in the least. He would merely report 
the situation to “Mother,” and she would have 
the slate changed. And mother received her 
son’s statement with complacency, though with 
a little irritation, for it would make necessary 
her visiting the principal’s office that afternoon 
instead of attending the bridge party to which 
she had been happily invited. But it would 
probably not take long to induce Mr. Jones to 
make the desired changes, so she would likely 
have time for both. She would dress for the 
party and see Mr. Jones on the way. 

Mr. Jones listened attentively and courteously 
to her intercession for Gerald and agreed with 
her that failure to be promoted sometimes 
worked disastrously upon a boy’s inclination to 
complete his education. But he explained that 
it had been the unanimous view of the faculty 
that Gerald was not prepared for the advanced 
work and that he did not feel like taking the 
responsibility of reversing the decision. How- 
ever, he would be glad to call the faculty into 
conference immediately for the purpose of re- 
considering Gerald’s case in the light of her 
views. 

The high school faculty, being well versed in 
the history of the “Elamites,” were aware that 
they had a redoubtable personage to deal with, 
but they had learned the strength and strategy 
of collective responsibility. The problem of 
school discipline had proved arduous and even 
hazardous. Two years before the pupils of the 
seventh grade had won the distinction of having 
“run off” five teachers, and the year following 
the teacher in charge, forced to use severe meas- 
ures to quell persistent turbulents, found her- 
self the object of very bitter denunciation at 
the tongues of the mothers of these turbulents 
and their sympathetic coterie, and even some 
members of the school board. She remained at 
her post through her own sheer grit and the 
unfailing support of the superintendent. The 
high school principal had the same year sus- 
pended the unruly son of a member of the board, 
because of very rude conduct toward one of the 
lady teachers, only to have the humiliating 
experience of hearing the suspension annulled 
by the board and himself asked to propitiate 
the irate parent with an apology. 

Mr Jones, just a few months previous, had 
the interesting experience of being decoyed into 
a garage by two boys, whom he had been com- 
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pelled to discipline, by their appeal to help 
them fix a car; and when they had him inside 
they shut the door and attempted to even up 
matters by trying “beating him up.” The 
incident seemed to make a humorous appeal to 
the people, and the boys escaped with a but 
nominal penalty. There prevailed in Lorryville 
with reference to school problems that irra- 
tional, even foolish type of public sentiment, 
often found in American cities in relation to 
problems of law and order, which expects 
unfailing efforts and results on the part of 
those commissioned to maintain wholesome con- 
duct, yet itself manifests no sense of responsi- 
bility for moral support but rather an 
indifference and even hostility to the use of the 
necessary measures for securing the results. 

Such conditions had naturally driven the 
faculty to the recourse of group solidarity as a 
means of survival, and they came into the con- 
ference with this consciousness duly stimulated. 
Their minds were not closed to new evidence, 
but there was the conviction that their decision 
on Gerald’s status had been too well considered 
to be changed by mere persuasion or threats. 
Each reviewed Gerald’s school record with a 
frankness quite disconcerting to Mrs. Elam, 
yet with a manner too deferential to offend. 
From such gracious deference Mrs. Elam took 
her cue. She poured upon them the melting 
tenderness of a mother’s concern for her son. 
He was so sensitive that she feared lest his 
humiliation at not being passed would discour- 
age any further school attendance. His loss of 
a year in advancement would mean so much. 
Would they not give the boy this one chance? 
Would they not do this as a personal favor to 
her? Such consideration would serve as a 
forcible appeal to Gerald, and she would see to 
it that he made good. 

The warmth of her appeal cracked the 
adament of Miss Glenn, moving her to the be- 
lief that Gerald might do the advanced work in 
her department and that it must be a grueling 
disappointment for a boy to lose step with his 
chums. But the adamant of the other members 
was impervious; though they listened kindly, 
they reaffirmed their belief that it would be 
better for Gerald to get a better grasp of funda- 
mentals before trying the advanced work. And 
school standards must be impartially main- 
tained. 

Mrs. Elam, exasperated at the stubbornness 
of a group of so youthful in appearance, next 
hurled upon them her missiles of brow-beating. 
“If you teachers knew how to teach and how to 
manage boys, boys would not fail. Teachers 
are hired to make pupils succeed in school and 
not fail. Some parents might stand for such 
failing of their children, but I will not. Unless 
you are willing to do the right thing, I shall 
certainly appeal to higher authorities, and 
your future might be happier if this appeal does 
not have to be made.” 

The capitulation she waited for did not take 
place, but instead the kindly attitude changed to 
hardened resolve. Mr. Jones, reading the ver- 
dict of their stolid silence, arose and expressed 
his polite regrets that the faculty and Mrs. 
Elam could not arrive at a harmonious conclu-: 
sion. He was sure, however, that the faculty’s 
decision was based upon what they honestly 
considered the best interests of the school and 
the boy as well. While the faculty respected 
her views, they must have convictions of their 
own and live up to them, if they would be true 
to their obligations And most assuredly Mrs. 
Elam had the privilege of referring the matter 
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to higher authorities, to which the faculty could 
offer no objection. And now the conference 
would be adjourned, if Mrs. Elam would please 
excuse them. 

Mrs Elam’s failure to prevail over the high 
school faculty served as added stimulus to her 
determination to win her point. She had 
inherited from her pugnacious ancestors more 
than a woman’s share of the fighting instinct. 
She would never stop so long as a weapon could 
be found, and when all resources had been 
exhausted, the motive remained crystalized near 
the forefront of her consciousness ready to be 
touched off into renewed conflict whenever the 
occasion offered. As she returned home, all 
thought of the bridge party was submerged 
under the stream of ideas summoned in making 
plans for the next move. Should she next refer 
the matter to the school board or to the super- 
intendent? Her own regard for the proprieties, 
shown in referring the matter to the superin- 
tendent first, would doubtless have weight in 
influencing him. Also the interview with the 
superintendent alone would give a wider play to 
her personal appeal. Mr. Lange had the man- 
ner of being pliable and conciliatory. Also the 
parental concern would be more highly de- 
veloped in him because of his experience in the 
education of his own children, and this would 
make him more vulnerable to childhood appeal. 
Another factor, too, that would make him the 
more strategic objective was the precariousness 
of his position. She was sure that he wanted 
to retain his position, and he must know very 
well the incidents that had cut so short the 
tenures of his predecessors. He knew her hus- 
band had political influence, the pull of business 
interests, and the resources for starting a 
propaganda. He knew, too, that she was a 
“prominent club” woman and could use these 
“clubs” for scattering hurtful criticisms. So he 
would be susceptible to the motive of fear and 
would not care to take the chance of offending 
her. She would have the interview with Mr. 
Lange at her home. There she would have 
every advantage. She telephoned Mr. Lange 
and in her most gracious tones requested him 
to grant her an interview that afternoon at her 
home on a matter of very great importance. 

Mr. Lange knew very well what the “matter 
of very great importance” was and was keenly 
appreciative of the gravity of the interview. 
He knew the facts of Gerald’s school record and 
of her measures in securing his unmerited ad- 
vancement. He had come to the conclusion that 
the boy’s spinelessness, perverse habits, and 
mishaps were the results of his mother’s unwise 
admonitions and interference with a wholesome 
regime for the boy. Nothing short of the 
jolting realization that his mother could not 
save him from the consequences of his idleness 
and folly, would effect his needed transforma- 
tion. And yet the mother would continue to 
fight to have her way of interfering with his 
proper educative measures. In fact, the work 
and the spirit of the entire city school system 
were suffering terribly from the bane of parental 
interference. How could it be stopped? His 
predecessor had inherited, in the elementary 
schools, the condition of mothers selecting their 
favorite teachers for their respective children 
and then demanding a change of teacher. Every 
constructive school measure seemed to meet 
with stubborn and malicious interference. 
Indeed the place, in all its social aspects, espe- 
cially in school matters, presented the psychol- 
ogy of individualism running riot. There were 
those, to be sure, who possesed a superior type 
of civic intelligence, but so far nothing had be- 
stirred them into an active effort to bring about 
a change in the popular mental attitude support- 
ing a better social control. What would have 
to strike the place to bring order out of chaos? 
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His predecessors, excellent schoolmen, had 
done their utmost to improve conditions. In 
obeying their own consciences and professional 
intelligences, instead of variable parental dic- 
tates, they had incurred the implacable enmity 
of certain important individuals without the 
compensation of the active support of the many 
who understood the unworthy motives of 
enmity and the necessity of the school measures. 
One’s professional disintegration seemed to 
work very fast after refusal to conform to the 
demands of certain prominent “kickers.” Sup- 
porting his teachers had indeed proved a very 
slippery stand for a Lorryville superintendent. 
It was true that school standards and teachers’ 
marks were not infallible guides, but there 
could hardly be a doubt that the decision in 
Gerald’s case was right. On the other hand, 
a compromise that would not reflect discredit 
upon the high school faculty and yet permit 
the boy to pass on, might save a lot of trouble 
and not seriously affect the boy’s interests, for 
there was little chance of stiffening his back- 
bone till he could be removed far enough from 
his mother’s hands to receive the jars from his 
falls. 

Thus he revolved the situation in his mind, 
but he entered the home of Mrs. Elam undecided 
as to which horn of the dilemma he would take 
and with some hope of winning her over to 
wiser methods of dealing with her son. He 
must maintain the most perfect self-control and 
do his utmost to win with diplomacy. Mrs. 
Elam’s effusion of cordiality also betokened a 
similar purpose on her part. She complimented 
his successful management of the schools and 
dwelled upon the high esteem in which he was 
held by the people, especially by herself and 
husband. She enlarged upon the fondness of 
the children for him, especially her children. 
Then she talked about childhood traits, and 
switched very deftly to the subject of the inter- 
view, Gerald. She portrayed manly qualities 
ascribed to him and then his “peculiar” traits— 
how sensitive he was, how easily excited and 
disconcerted, hence so easily misunderstood and 
underestimated, and how he instinctively re- 
treated into himself and was unable to express 
himself. And examinations always excited him 
so that he would go to pieces. Perhaps he was 
not any too studious, yet he had done well under 
Miss Glenn, who of all the high school teachers 
understood him and allowed for his sensitiveness. 
Also he had done well in the grades under 
teachers who understood him. He was just not 
a boy of the common type and could not suc- 
cessfully be subjected to ordinary school pro- 
cedure. 

He was so mortified over the report of his 
failure, and she feared that, if he were not 
allowed to go on with his class, he could not be 
induced to continue in school. And it would 
certainly break her heart for her boy to have to 
enter upon his life career under the handicap of 
ignorance. She did not think a boy’s life should 
be blighted by such whimsical things as the 
marks of young and inexperienced teachers. 
She did not doubt the honesty of their purpose 
in failing Gerald, but she did doubt that their 
knowledge of real life, and particularly their 
knowledge of the factors entering into the de- 
velopment of child life, was sufficient for them 
to pass upon all cases intelligently. They had 
not the wisdom and sympathy that comes from 
experience with one’s own children and so could 
not understand the parent’s solicitude for the 
child. To them her boy was a mere stick of 
raw material to be used in the educational sys- 
tem; to her, and to any parent, the child’s wel- 
fare was more important than any system. The 
school’s reason for being was to properly edu- 
cate the child, and the child did not exist to 
feed the school system. She had felt sure that 


he, with his broad culture, riper experience, and 
real knowledge of the laws of child development, 
that had come with his study and experience jn 
training his own children, would be able to see 
her boy’s side, and her side, with greater 
understanding and sympathy. So as a mother 
fighting for the rights of her child, she had 
appealed to him, believing he would do the 
right thing. 

“I think,” replied Mr. Lange, “that it js 
proper to assume that all of us want to do the 
right thing, if only we can agree on what the 
right thing is. The trouble is that, since we 
approach the problem from different points of 
view and lines of interest, we do not see things 
alike. Now, in regard to your boy’s case you 
are a very pronounced individualist. I can ap- 
preciate your view all the more because I am 
myself rather an individualist and believe the 
individual soul is worth more than the whole 
world.” 

“That is right,” said Mrs. Elam, “and jt 
sounds just like the kind of man I thought 5 
were, a man with a heart and that heart in the 
right place. And you will see to it that 
boy goes on with his classmates?” 

“Assuredly,” responded Mr. Lange, “if the 
facts, principles and best interests involved 
should warrant my doing so. We do not want 
the boy’s welfare to suffer because of our mis- 
takes. I do not want any one to suffer from a 
mistake of mine. So let us consider together 
very carefully the facts of Gerald's personal 
history, the laws of human development as 
they may apply to his case, the requirements 
that life makes upon the individual, and the 
functions of the school as an agency of train- 
ing for life as it must be lived.” 

Such a large bill of considerations sounded 
ominous to Mrs. Elam. “But,” she decided, “he 
will have to have his learned say out, and in the 
course of this he may furnish the vantage 
point for working on his sympathies or his 
fears.” So she assured him that she had called 
upon him just to get his mature, complete, and 
sympathetic consideration of the case and that 
she was sure it would lead to the right decision. 

“Then,” resumed Mr. Lange, “let us consider 
the facts very frankly and give each its full 
significance. First of all, Gerald’s school ree 
ord shows that his marks in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades were below the passing 
requirements and that in each case his promo- 
tion was conditional and the result of your 
insistence. This year makes four consecutive 
failures for him. What can be the causes of 
such a repetition of failures? It could hardly 
be poor teaching, because each year he has had 
a different teacher and this year four. Also, 
the large majority of pupils have passed under 
these teachers, and no other pupil has such a 
record of failures. Neither could the cause be 
excessively rigid school standards, or there 
would be a greater record of failures of other 
pupils. 

“Can it be that Gerald’s native intelligence is 
below the average? You and I do not think so, 
and I have never heard such an opinion by his 
teachers. Now your theory is, that he is super- 
sensitive, not in the rank of the common type 
of child, and hence not adaptable to the ordinary 
school routine. But frankly, Mrs. Elam, such a 
condition is not manifested in his play and out- 
of-school activities. In these he acts just like 
anormal boy. The conclusion that the evidences 
of two years of rather close observation of 
Gerald in his various activities, have forced 
upon me, Mrs. Elam, is that he is the victim of 
too much mothering. 

“Now please let me go on with the elucida- 
tion of this view. I may be wrong, but if I am 
right, the successful treatment of his case must 
work on this theory. Now I fully sympathize 


























with tne parental interest prompting your zeal 
in lifting your child over his failures. There is 
the natural parental ambition and pride in the 
child’s achievement; the self of the parent is 
projected into the child’s works, and this self 
very naturally lifts and pushes the child along. 
But this carried to excess frustrates the law of 
nature, that development must come through 
self-activity. The chick must push its own way 
through the shell, and the mother hen instinc- 
tively leaves it to do this. And while the mother 
bird may coach its young in flying by move- 
ments to be imitated, the small bird must learn 
to fly through its own efforts. The little child 
must likewise learn to walk by its own unaided 
efforts, receiving from the stimulus of its 
bumps the inclination to try again and to try 
harder. And so self-activity becomes the funda- 
mental principle of the educative process. 
Economy in this process consists mainly in the 
skilful direction and stimulation of this self- 
activity into the better methods of doing and in 
doing the things that have intrinsic and social 
value. This is thé function of the teacher and 
school and in part that of the parent. Thus 
each generation, each individual, is enabled to 
acquire more quickly the arts that it has taken 
generations to create through the primitive 
method of trial and error. However, this 
primitive, self-help method of learning cannot 
be entirely eliminated by any method of teach- 
ing no matter how skilful. There are some 
things you cannot do for any one, but that one 
must do them for himself by the method of 
experimental self-activity. 

“Now let us see how these laws apply to 
Gerald’s case. If my information is correct, the 
greater parts, especially the difficult parts, of 
his assignments in the elementary grades were 
performed for him at home, so that his work 
consisted mainly in copying and memorizing. 
And being deprived of the exercise and experi- 
ence of doing, he did not learn to do. Naturally 
when he came to the more difficult exercise of 
the upper grades, exercises which the home per- 
haps could not do so readily, he, lacking the 
understanding of the processes and the art of 
real thinking, had not acquired the ability to 
measure up to the standards of requirements. 
Also, teachers in the high school, in checking 
up pupils on their ability to do original work, 
or to stand alone in their work, found that 
Gerald usually floundered, even on exercises he 
had handed in nicely done. Indeed I fear that 
he is so deeply grooved in the habit of depend- 
ing upon others that it is going to require a 
considerable emotional bump to bounce him out 
of this groove and get him started on the new 
way. For this reason, it is going to be much 
better for him to get the full jolt of his failure. 
Just so long as he feels the assurance that you 
can secure his promotion over and in spite of 
his failures, he is going to rely upon you and 
is not going to put forth the effort necessary to 
improve in his work, and is not going to develop 
the qualities of honesty, industry, self-reliance, 
and a sense of personal responsibility, that con- 
stitute the oak and the steel, the energy and 
the drive of the useful and dependable man or 
woman, which is the kind of human products 
our schools are supposed to turn out.” 

“I am sure,” interrupted Mrs. Elam, “that I 
have the drift of your argument. It is that I 
am sinner against my own child and that I 
should quit sinning and permit him to be badly 
hurt so as to make a better boy of him. I 
recognize, too, the age-old man habit of putting 
the blame on the woman. But your arguments 
really overlook a great deal of traditional 
human wisdom and are not quite in accord with 
a much emphasized phase of what I believe is 
called modern pedagogy. According to this, 
protection is so important a thing in child rear- 
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ing that it is provided for in the mother’s 
protective instinct. There is a great deal about 
stimulation. Well, lifting the child over the too 
difficult places is necessary to stimulate him to 
continued activity; otherwise he is discouraged 
and gives up. You and I both know that dis- 
couragement is the worst thing that can happen 
to a child. This protection and lifting—‘over- 
mothering”—are necessary parts of the work of 
parent and teacher. Is it not true that the 
higher the seale of life, the more the element of 
protection becomes necessary? Yes, it is true 
that I have helped Gerald a great deal with his 
lessons and that I have urged and secured his 
promotion in spite of adverse marks of his 
teachers, and I am sure that it has been better 
for him that these things have been done for 
him. It is a matter of common observation 
that it is far from being the ones whose backs 
are bent to the loads that others may want to 
put on, who win out in life. This is rather the 
class that never seems to get on. And the ones 
who do get on are more generally those who 
use the pull of influential friends and parents. 
It would probably be truer to life to teach the 
value of having powerful and interested friends 
and using them to get things done that one can- 
not do himself. It seems that ‘getting things 
done’ has been written as the secret of great 
successes. 


“T believe, too, with a great many others, that 
much of the stuff put upon children in the 
schools is useless, burdensome, and pernicious. 
Critics are saying that our schools are cursed 
with the ‘lock-step’ and the deadening weight 
of riffraff, so that the individuality of the child 
has no chance for expression. And parents are 
rebelling against this, ought to rebel. They pay 
for the schools and furnish the children to see 
them sacrificed for the glory of the system. 
My child is decidedly more important to me 
than any school system, and I shall not consent 
to his being sacrificed.” 

“Undoubtedly there is much in our schools 
that merits criticism,” answered Mr. Lange, as 
he steadily met the militant look with which 
Mrs. Elam’s rebuttal ended. “Some of this 
criticism is well considered, but much of it, the 
phantasy of sensational writers in certain 
periodicals, is deceptive because it is half-baked 
and half true. The perpetual enmity between 
the individual and the institution furnishes 
capital to writers and speakers many of whom 
are more interested in the capital than in the 
truthfulness of what they purvey. 

“It may be conceded that the tendency of all 
institutions, church, business, school, and the 
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government as well, is in the direction of too 
much system. But over against the charge of 
over-rigidness of our school system, leaders in 
the business and social worlds have drawn up 
quite a bill of indictments. In this bill we are 
charged with failure to develop in our boys and 
girls the necessary integrity, industry, self-re- 
liance, and sense of personal responsibility. 
Business men say that our young people are not 
thorough, are shirkers, have no inclination to 
master their jobs, and cannot be depended upon. 
And the tendency to secure position and promo- 
tion through pull and intrigue rather than on 
the basis of merit, is regarded as one of the 
besetting evils of both our political and busi- 
ness life. The philosophy of ‘pull’ will hardly 
test out true to life. The men and the women 
who have done the big things, who have reached 
the heights of trusted leadership in the business 
and social worlds, have reached these heights 
through their own hard struggles against 
adverse circumstances and have generally come 
from homes too humble to provide pulls. 
Integrity of purpose, hard work, mental and 
moral vigor acquired from the mastery of suc- 
cessive difficulties, these are the explanation of 
their achievements. The histories of our coun- 
try’s leaders will prove my theory. When you 
have read these, see what you can find of the 
histories of the children who had the pulls of 
these illustrious forebears. 

“Self-discipline—compelling one’s self to do 
the right thing at the right time in the right 
way—this is one of the big objectives of educa- 
tion. The development of this toughened moral 
fiber is one of the biggest things the home and 
the school can do for the child and for society. 
This must be the center of our energies. 
Teachers and parents must heroically meet 
their responsibility in this respect. And it 
seems to me, Mrs. Elam, that loyalty to your 
own boy’s true interests requires that you co- 
operate with the teachers in giving Gerald the 
object lesson that should stimulate in him the 
growth of moral stamina.” 

“I see my duty in quite another light,” stiffly 
answered Mrs. Elam. “I insist that my boy 
must be promoted; I cannot accept any other 
decision.” 

“You cannot afford,” urged Mr. Lange, “to 
allow your mother love and zeal for the mere 
nominal advancement of your boy to blind you 
to his true interests. It will only serve to in- 
sure his greater failure in his future career. 
You want him to become a strong and capable 
man. Can you not see that he is already be- 
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CITY COUNCIL MEDDLING IN SCHOOL 
AFFAIRS 

The past vear has seen a real struggle on the 
part of boards of education against city council 
domination. This struggle was confined mainly 
to New York and New England cities where the 
school authorities sought relief through legisla- 
tive action. 

The resistance was The city 
mayors boldly legislative com- 
mittees to assert that school boards simply con- 
stituted a branch of the city government, that 
in the expenditures of school funds the check 
must be centered in the hands of city councils, 
and that the mayor and city council must be the 
final judge on new school buildings and general 
administrative costs. 

The attested fact that 
where boards of education were free from city 
council domination the best results had been 
obtained, that such boards were on the whole 


tenacious. 


came before 


obvious and much 


better judges of school needs than an alder- 
manic body, and finally that school systems are 
a part of the state government rather than a 
branch of the municipal government, did not 
always impress the legislators. The city officials 
usually constitute a shrewder set of politicians 
than do the school board members. Hence, the 
prolongation of the struggle. 

The oft repeated spectacle of mayors and city 
councils attempting to determine what salaries 
should be paid to the school workers and what 
schools should be built or not built, has afforded 
some suggestive lessons. But, the evil has not 


been entirely eliminated. Occasionally the 
councils asserts itself in the 
school 
free to administer the schools as they may deem 


best. 


meddling of city 


mid-west where boards are reasonably 


At Chieago the board of education, after de- 
liberate study, recently concluded to introduce 
a series of junior high schools. The city coun- 
cil promptly objected. It went into the whys 
and wherefores with a show of public concern, 
and superior wisdom. A Chicago editor com- 
ments as follows: “In view of yesterday’s city 
council proceedings there is only one deduction 
to be made and the parents of the Chicago school 
children will undoubtedly make it. That is, 
that the aldermen conducting the inquiry are 
more anxious to make things uncomfortable for 
the school board than they are about the junior 
high program or any other factor affecting the 
welfare of the schools.” 

There may be instances where a community 
is afflicted with an imcompetent school board 
and at the same time blessed with a competent 
city council. But, the fact, nevertheless, re- 
mains that the average community chooses the 
kind of school boards and city councils it wants 
with some regard for the function each is to 
serve, and the assumption must be that each is 
reasonably competent to perform the particular 


task assigned to it. 
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The city council must deal with a variety of 
questions affecting community affairs, and there- 
fore cannot expend the time and thought neces- 
sary to solve school administrative problems. 
On the other hand, the school board is en- 
trusted with the responsibility of maintaining 
an efficient school system, and should therefore 
be allowed to exercise the authority to achieve 
the desired efficiency. 

Experience has taught that whenever boards 
of education are independent of city council 
control there is less publie controversy, and the 
The 


school boards are responsible to publie just as 


schools are more successfully conducted. 
are the city councils, specially where the elec- 
tive system prevails, and the same authority 
that makes them can unmake them if they do 
not render the service expected of them. 


WHO SETS THE BEST EXAMPLE—LARGE 
OR SMALL CITY? 

There is reason to hold that the larger cities 
of the country with their volume and variety 
of school administrative problems, and the 
urgency of their solution, may be looked to by 
the smaller cities for guidance and direction. 
In the very bigness of things situations may 
arise which are in nowise applicable to the 
smaller community, but out of the frequency of 
certain situations may grow methods and treat- 
ments that may specially serve those who face 
them only at long intervals. 

The assumption must be that the school ad- 
ministrative problems of the small community 
are amplified and aggravated in the larger, and 
that the evils and embarrassments are similarly 
multiplied. And while this may all be true, it 
must be remembered that in the very restric- 
tions and intimacy of things, incident to the 
small community, drawbacks may arise which 
are unknown to the larger unit. 

There is probably little difference in the char- 
acter and qualifications of the men and women 
who sit on the large and small city boards of 
education. Their experience in matters of busi- 
ness and social life may vary in degree, but the 
quality of perception and judgment 
equally keen and accurate. 


may be 
The one may deal 
in larger tigures than the other, but each would 
probably reach the 
given problem. 
There are large cities that are blessed with 
exceptional and outstanding school administra- 


same conclusion in any 


tive bodies whose policies not only enjoy local 
confidence, but also they command the respect 
of the smaller cities of a surrounding territory. 
Zut, it cannot be denied that there are also 
large cities that do not advance either high 
ideals or standards, nor set a happy pace in 
school administrative policies and procedure. 
If the question were asked outright, Where 
do we find the most efficient school boards, in 
large or the medium sized cities’, the answer 
would probably favor the latter. But, perhaps 
it would be much more to the point to ask where 
the most 


successful schoo] 


systems are main- 
tained. Again, the answer would be that the 
smaller and medium-size communities excel in 
efficiency those maintained in the larger cities. 

The proof, however, of what may be a highly 
competent board of education is not in every 
instance attested in the quality of the schools. 
Local peculiarities of an inherent and _tradi- 
tional character may render desirable innova- 
tions and improvements, difficult or impossible. 
We can only consistently hold in a general way 
that a high class board of education is reflected 
in an efficient school system whether this be in 
a larger or small community. 

There is no question that the larger cities, in- 
volving larger and more complicated problems, 
find it more difficult to administer the schools 
along progressive lines 


than do the smaller 


cities. The ideal school system, if such at al] 
ean be found, must be looked for in the medium- 
size and smaller communities rather than in the 


larger. 


A POLITICAL YEAR AND AMERICAN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

There is no event in the life of the great 
republic which stirs greater interest in govern- 
mental leadership, and brings its citizenship 
into close touch with the principles and policies 
that shall guide, than a national political eon- 
vention. The period between the mid-summer 
conventions and the November election may be 
devoted to contention for party supremacy, t 
argument, 


reason and persuasion, and much 


brass band hurrah. 

Sut, after all, during this period the nation 
will constitute itself into a huge class in politi- 
The constitueney will be familiar 
ized with the issues of the day, brought into 
closer touch with men and measures, and taught 


cal economy. 


to think in terms of a nation. 


The citizenship 
merely 


prepares for the 
solemn duty. 


performance of a 


The educational interests of the land are con 


eerned both in the manner of staging a na- 
tional political and in the 
Both are an expression of the character of the 
training for citizenship provided by the educa 


tional forces 


contest outeome 


The schools are the prerequisite 


to self-determination in government. They 


make government possible. 

And while we may point to a national political 
election as the supreme test of our capacity to 
govern, it must be remembered that local elec- 
tions afford a constant and continuous test in 
that direction. In their aggregate, and as in- 
tegral parts of the nation, well governed com 
munities make for 
Thus, the 


national efliciency and 


security. citizen who easts a dis- 


criminating home vote is also liable to east an 


intelligent national vote. 

The well say: “I 
trained you for the duties of citizenship; 
practice that citizenship. 


schoolmaster may have 


now 
It is not my province 
to tell you how to vote, but my teachings im 


ply that you must vote. Exercise your own 


judgment on policies and the choice of candi 
dates. Cast your ballot with intelligent dis 
crimination, and with a high appreciation of the 
prerogatives of your citizenship in a great Re 
publie.” 

The forees that train for intelligent citizen 
ship may, with perfect propriety urge the exer 
cise of its Without exerting 
partisanship, the school authorities may stimu- 


prerogatives. 


late an interest and concern in all the activities 
that precede an election, and prompt a greater 
familiarity with the issues involved, and the 


character of those aspiring to leadership. 


PECULIAR NOTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The scope and function of the board of educa- 
tion, as an administrative institution in Ameri 
can communities, is pretty well understood. 
There may be some minor differences of opinion 
as to the interrelations and divisions of authority 
which characterize a school administrative body, 
but the general purpose of that body is quite 
clear. 

The several functions, business and profes 
sional as well as the legislative and executive, 
have been clarified from year to year until there 
is little disagreement as to where the dividing 
line between them should and must be drawn. 
Nor would it seem, after the evolution through 
which the board of edueation has been subjected 
during the past quarter of a century, that any 
one would question its status, or go so far as to 
seek its elimination. 











\nd yet oceasionally some irritable taxpayer, 
overzealous editor, recommends the abolition 
the board of edueation and the transfer of its 


netion to an aldermanic committee. The 
(‘hieago Tribune, for instance, a newspaper of 
eh standing and large circulation has on 


everal oeceasions, When disturbed over the local 
-hool board troubles, espoused the government 
+ the schools by a city council committee. 
[here was a time when a few American cities, 
placed the control of their school affairs in 
Suffalo 
The 


No body of aldermen, en- 


the hands of the alderman. 
them. 


was the 
orgest city among arrangement 
proved a failure. 
trusted with a variety of publie duties, involvy- 
ng the protection of life and property, problems 
f traffic, sanitation and taxation incident to 
municipal government, can give that thought 
ind time to school administrative problems that 
these usually require. And no large city has 
since attempted to throw the schools into the 
In fact, if it has 


heen necessary to resist any influence of a harm- 


ip of an aldermanie body. 


ful nature, it has been the influence exerted by 
vreedy city council members seeking to control 
the schools. 

There is nothing remarkable in the fact that 
periodically some one should come along with an 
mpractieable or impossible innovation in school 

itters. When anything goes wrong there is 
Sut, it 
strange that the editor of a big newspaper, 


ways some one to suggest a remedy. 


resumably well versed in the principles that 


— 


vern economies, civics and sociology, should 
so far astray in the field of school adminis- 
ition. 


The board of 


\meriean communities, 


education, as constituted in 
has beeome an institu- 
in which performs an important function in 
e cause of popular education. Its scope has 
een fully defined, and its services are indis- 


nsable. 


lueation will question that statement. 


No one familiar with our system of 


he real oddity in the suggestion to supplant 

ird of education with a city council is found 
the fact that any one should deem the latter 
must in- 


re competent than the former. It 


leod be a strange situation in the civie affairs 





i comunity when an incompetent school board 
he contrasted with a competent city council. 
| while it may be deernfted deplorable that a 
it city should be afflicted with an undesirable 
ol board it must be gratifying to find a city 
incil that really enjoys the confidence of its 
nstituency. 
\s far as Chieago is concerned, we are satis- 
ed, that it is blessed at this time, with a rea- 
ibly efficient 


rrassments 


of edueation. Its em- 
and not the least of 
these is caused by an ovér-officious, selfish and 
lomineering city council. The suggestion there- 


board 


are many, 


re, that the one surrender to the other is pure- 





a loeal politieal squabble which ignores the 
interests of the schools and the principles that 
inust hold in governing them. 

THE ORGANIZED MEDDLER IN SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 

The average community is either blessed or 
cursed with a coterie of erities, faultfinders, and 
meddlers, whose watchful care is directed to the 
chools, 


treet 


They operate singly and in groups, on 
corners, and over backyard fences, at 
the press. They 
know exactly how the schools should be run, 
ind who should run them. 


publie conferences, and in 


lhe existence of these self-appointed mis- 
onaries may have a beneficent effect in prompt- 
ig the school executives and workers to greater 





effort. The board of education may beeome 
nore eireumspect, the superintendent more 
ert, and the teacher more attentive to duty. 


But, the opposite effect may also be caused. 
The experience of recent months has demon- 
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strated that critics and faultfinders may organ- 
ize just as do other interests, and that the 
meddler may be more effective in his collective 
than in his single capacity. Let some irrational 
mind with a plausible tongue operate on a 
gullible constituency, and thus secure an organ- 
ized opposition to the general order of things, 
and the best school system can be embarrassed. 

In a Missouri city, where the disgruntled 
faultfinders were organized under the name of 
a parent-teacher association, they succeeded in 
carrying a school election, and then immediately 
proceeded to tear up things. The superintend- 
ent, two high school principals, and the secre- 
tury of the board of education were fired. And 
when the town woke up it wondered what would 
happen next. 

The parent-teacher association is a modern 
innovation of the beneficent type. It serves a 
laudable purpose in that it brings the home into 
closer cooperation with the school, and thus 
serves as the connecting link between the com- 
munity and its system of education. Within 
its prescribed scope and function it must be 
recognized as a valuable institution. 

But, when a idle neighborhood 
gossips and chronie meddlers secures control, 


t! eV 


coterie of 


may divert the real purpose of a parent- 
teacher body and render the same nothing more 
nor less than a public nuisance. 

Unless guarded against, the grievances of the 
misguided mother, the tight-wad taxpayer, the 
woman who does not like the teacher’s bonnet, 
the man who objects to the superintendent’s 
and the fellow who the 
board member is a wooden stick, may readily 
he crystallized into a formidable instrument of 
destruction. 


mannerisms, believes 


There is that publie school 
authorities in many communities are silently 
under the upon 
the commonly recognized order of things in the 
tield of But, some of 
these organizations have intrenched themselves 
behind a that is susceptible to 
misconceptions and prejudices and easily led to 


rail 


ho question 


chafing meddlesome invasion 


school administration. 


constituency 


against established authority. 

Friendly and helpful eriticism is always in 
order and entitled to proper consideration, but 
the invasion of the layman into the province 
of the professional worker is a hazardous pro- 
ceeding. The good sense of the leaders must 


be fearlessly asserted when a narrow spirit 


threatens to divert the parent-teacher body from 
its The sense of proportion and 


fitness must control if the parent-teacher organi- 


true course. 


zations are to serve the splendid purpose for 
which they are created. 
ONCE MORE SUPERINTENDENCY EXITS 
AND ENTRANCES 

The itinerant feature which attaches to the 
professional services of the American schools 
has been the cause of many disturbances and 
the countries 
where the schoolmaster is more or less station- 


embarrassments. In contrast to 
ary it may be said that the frequent changes 
which obtain in this country have not been al- 
together harmful, either to the instructor or as 
to the quality of instruction. 

There is something in the American spirit 
which weleomes changes, both in atmosphere and 
But, coupled with a characteris- 
tis restlessness there is also an equally charac- 


surroundings. 


for a wider field of service, 
and 
Thus, while the comings and goings 
of the schoolmaster may have their drawbacks, 
thev also confer some blessings. 


teristie ambition 


better compensation more congenial en- 


vironment. 


We have had oceasion recently to discuss the 
method employed by large city boards of educa- 
tion in effecting changes in the superintendency 
office in which public controversy was reduced 
fo a minimum, and harmony was reasonably sus- 
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tained. We now have occasion to point to a 
smaller city in which a change was effected, 
maintaining a courteous attitude and without 
disturbing the public equilibrium. 

The board of education of Johnson City, 
Tenn., displaced D. R. Haworth and appointed 
C. E. Rogers in his place. A local newspaper 
commenting on the change said: “Changes 
come in the superintendents of schools, but the 
schools go on, and will be co-existent with civil- 
ization. Our board of education is composed of 
representatives from our leading men and 
women. This board has made a change in super- 
intendents, consequently this program had their 
majority support, which ensures cooperation be- 
tween board and superintendent as now con- 
stituted, without which the best work could not 
be accomplished.” 

The editor then says: “The work that Super- 
intendent Haworth has done in the schools of 
the city, whatever it has been will stand as his 
monument. That there are those who admire 
his work; that his student body dislike to see him 
go; that he is held in high esteem by the teach- 
ers whose work he has supervised during his 
stay here, are matters he will hold in memory 
as a stubstantial portion of his reward for the 
service he has rendered, and to him wherever 
he goes our best wishes for his suecess are ex- 
tended.” 

Then the editor turns to the new man and 
says: “Superintendent Rogers is now the head 
of our schools, and to him we extend our con- 
gratulations and offer our sincere and cordial 
support in every endeavor he may undertake to 
advance the cause of education in this city.” 

The tendency to take a partisan stand on the 
part of the public and the press frequently leads 
to a turmoil which is only harmful to the best 
interests of the school system. If a board of 
education acts unjustly or unwisely, it deserves 
rebuke, but on the whole the rows which ensue 
as the result of changes in the school personnel 
do not as a rule benefit any one and may cause 
lasting injury. 

The editor whom we have quoted defines his 
stand in a most sensible manner when he says: 
“There is no stand for this paper to take, nor 
any individual to take in the matter of change 
in superintendents. It is time to take 
stands; it is time to go forward for the good of 
the schools and the education of the youth of 
this city.” 

If this attitude were generally maintained by 
the publie press when superintendency changes 
are engaged in, there would be less grief and 
more harmony. While the interests of the school 
child are primary and leading, it also follows 
that the prestige of the professional worker is 
entitled to protection. 
tendent still future before him which 
must not be blasted by undue publicity or rancor. 


no 


The outgoing superin- 
has a 


If changes are engaged in, they must observe 
also all the equities involved affecting persons 
and interests. 


—A code of ethics worked out by the Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo., says that it is 
unprofessional for the teacher 

1. To underbid, knowingly, a rival in order 
to secure a position. 

2. To take steps toward a position until the 
place has been declared officially, legally, and 
conclusively vacant. 

8. To ask indiscriminately for testimonials 
and recommendations. 

4. To criticize co-laborers or predecessors in 
the presence of pupils or patrons. Such proce- 
dure tends to injure the school and to weaken 
the confidence in which the work of the teacher 
is held by the public. 

5. To absent himself from school, or to call 
in or allow the use of a substitute except for 
serious illness, or other grave reasons. 

6. To resign without the consent of the board 
unless his contract provides for release upon 
proper notice. 
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Educators Meet in the Capital City 


The National Education Association Gathering for 1924. 


In the light of the fact that, in this great 
land of ours, education and government neces- 
sarily go hand in hand, that the schoolmasters 
met in the nation’s capital, and that this is the 
socalled “presidential year,” we may be pardoned 
if we liken the big educational gathering some- 
what with the great political conventions of the 
year. 

There were those among the educators who 
enjoyed the unique experience of attending the 
National Democratic Convention in New York 
City and then came over to Washington to 
attend the great educational convention. If so, 
they found interesting similarities and some 
striking dissimilarities. 

Both, the educational and political conven- 
tions were exceptional and highly important in 
character. One was an inspiration for citizen- 
ship in the making, the other a demonstration 
of citizenship in strenuous action. Both served 
an ideal, both were in varying degrees subject 
to thrills and emotions. 

There were, as already stated, some conven- 
tion similarities. Each had its “keynoters.” 
If the Republicans at Cleveland had a Theo- 
dore Burton and the Democrats at New York 
a Pat Harrison, the educators had a Payson 
Smith. In fact, the edueators excelled in the 
number of keynoters. They had Olive M. Jones, 
Fred M. Hunter, and George D. Strayer who 
told of the great educational issues of the day. 

The educational keynoters were perhaps less 
eloquent, less thundering, and less dramatic 
than a Burton or a Harrison, but they were 
equally argumentative, incisive, and convine- 
ing. After all, there must be some difference 
in the manner of a politician and a school- 
master. 

Then there were similarities of subject mat- 
ter. Dr. Payson Smith said among other things 
that the schoolmaster “must train the youth to 
understand that democracy cannot be served 
through any instrumentality or agency that 
seeks to array class against class, group against 
group, the people of one creed against the peo- 
ple of another, or citizens of one racial deriva- 
tion against citizens of another.” 

Well. William Jennings Brvan said the same 
thing at the Democratic convention. One ap- 
proached the subject from the statesman’s point 
of view, the other from that of the educator. 

If the edueational convention did not pro- 
pose a list of favorite sons for its presidential 
race, in the manner of political convention, it 
was not because it lacked them. Every state 
represented at the N. E. A. had its favorite son 
and favorite daughter both. In fact, it had 
both native and adopted sons and daughters. 

The manner with which Miss Olive M. Jones 
stepped before the N. E. A. audience was not 
unlike the wonderful woman that appeared be- 
fore the Democratic convention. If a Miss 
Jones was somewhat more cautious in approach 
and circumspect in her diction, a Mrs. Leroy 
Springs was dashing and oratorical. Both 
made their points eloquently and conclusively. 
The one taught citizenship, the other exemplified 
it. One audience demanded sober thought, the 
other looked for thrills. 

The dissimilarities came when Fred M. 
Hunter, the Californian, condemned polities, 
while Franklin D. Roosevelt, the New Yorker, 
championed politics with a super-vengeance. In 
the end, both wanted the same thing, but they 
did not want it in the same place. The one 
wanted it kept out of the schools, and the other 
wanted it placed behind his candidate for the 
presidency. 


But, the differences between the two great 
conventions, the educational and the political, 
became more acute when platform building was 
engaged in. While the educational convention 
at Washington championed the creation of a 
federal department of education with a secre 
tary in the President’s cabinet, the political 
conventions at Cleveland and New York dis 
countenanced the project and held that the edu 
cation of the American youth was solely the 
business of the several states. 

One of the speakers, Dr. William C. Bagley 
of teachers college of Columbia University 
expressed his dissatisfaction with both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties. 


“Scant consideration which both of the politi- 
cal parties have given to education in their plat- 
forms,” declared Dr. Bagley, “should be the 
signal on our part for a positive and aggressive 
stand. Contrasted sharply with the courteous 
and generous treatment that our representatives 
have met in Congress, is the treatment of quite 
the other sort that our representatives were 
accorded in the conventions at Cleveland and 
New York. At those two conventions the great 
questions have been not what is right and just 
and best for the broadest and most enduring 
interests of our country, but how can we placate 
the minorities that hold the balance of power? 

“Organizations that could be counted on to de- 
liver the vote of those strategic and powerful 
nominees had no trouble in reading their planks 
into the platforms or in suppressing planks that 
they did not like. The others, and among them 
our own, had to be satisfied either with insolent 
rebuffs or with meaningless phrases. 

“The lesson for us seems tolerably clear. If 
other groups are willing to disregard party lines 
and throw their votes en masse to the party that 
promises to do most to promote often selfish and 
almost always minor interests which these 
groups represent, should there not be a group 
that will throw its votes enmasse to the party 
that promises to do the most for the basic inter- 
est of our national life—the most unselfish and 
far-reaching cause that any group can espouse? 
And should not our profession be the nucleus of 
this group?” 


The Federal Aid Issue Restated 


At the very outset of the N. cA meeting, 
and as a part of the keynote addresses, the ques 
tion of a federal department of education 
headed by a cabinet officer, was once more 


urged as being vital to the cause of American 


education. The project was restated with ad 
mirable compactness and in a purely argumen- 
tative form. The impatience manifested on 


former occasions, when the question was dis 


cussed, was absent. The sincerity of the op 
ponents was not questioned, nor was their 
loyalty as citizens impugned. 

Dr. George D. Strayer presented his 


mainly by answering the objections which jac 


Cust 


been raised. Ile was rational, and held to +), 
questions of cost and control. 

“Each year we pay for luxuries and no 
essentials in billions,” he said, “while educati., 
is paid for in millions. The United States, wit} 
a wealth of $320,000,000,000 and an annua! ji; 
come of over $60,000,000,000, can well afford + 
appropriate much more for education than 
now provided. If one looks upon education as o 
primary concern to the stability and progress . 
the nation—an investment that pays generou 
dividends—he cannot oppose the education bi! 
on the basis of cost.” 

Ile enumerated the provisions of the Sterling 
Reed bill and denied that they meant fed 
control. Ile held that “these provisions 
duced to the lowest common denomi: 
merely say that in order to obtain federal fur 
a state must provide the educational mir 
that are essential to the provision of a reas 
able educational opportunity.” 

The speaker contended that there is gre 
need for more careful aceounting of seh 
costs. Educational financing has not yet be 
reduced to uniform method and procedure 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree in his annual rv 
port, however, was more outspoken. He charged 
that both Dr Henry S. Pritchett and Dr 
Nicholas Murrav Butler had gone out of t) 
way to discredit the schools of the country 

Coolidge Supports Department 

President Coolidge in his Fourth-of-July ad 
dress supported the idea of a department of 
ed ication. He said: 

“The encouragement and support of education 
is peculiarly the function of the several states 
While the political units of the district, town- 
ship and county should not fail to make what- 
ever contribution they are able, nevertheless 
since the wealth and resources of different com 
munities vary, while the needs of youth for 
education in the rich city and in the poor coun 
try are exactly the same and the obligations of 
society toward them are exactly the same, it 
prope. that the state treasury should be called 
on to supply the needed deficiency. The stat« 
must contribute, set the standard and provid 
supervision if society is to discharge its full duty 
not only to the youth of the country, but ever 
to itself. 

“The cause of education has long had th 
thoughtful solicitude of the national govern 
ment. While it is realized that it is a stat 
affair, rather than a national affair, neverthele 
it has provided by law a bureau of education. It 
has not been thought wise to undertake to co! 


(Continued on Page 70) 

















PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ADDRESSED 15,000 


TEACHERS, DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT THE CENTRAL HIGH STADIUM, JULY 4TH. 
(Copyright, Harris & Ewing.) 
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ie A MILESTONE OF PROGRESS 


Over 1,000 Schools Now Equipped 
with G&G Telescopic Hoists 


— N June 27, 1924, the 1,000th G&G 
4 Telescopic Hoist, number 7288, was 

b. shipped to the Eden Seminary, Old Or- 

chard, Mo., T. P. Barnett Company, Ar- 
— chitects. This incident, although seem- 
ingly trivial, reveals the important fact 
that more schools throughout the United 
States are equipped with G&G Ash 
Removal Equipment than any other 
type. Why? Because G&G Hoists are 
the quickest, safest and most economical 
made. 

Speedy in operation because the job is done 
mechanically and saves much labor. Safe be- 
cause the sidewalk openings are always pro- 
tected, whether or not hoist is in operation. 
Economical because one or two men can remove 
all the ashes instead of the usual 4 to 5 men, and 
the electric models use surprisingly little cur- 
rent. 

Recommended by the Best School Architects—repeatedly. 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment is in use in Schools in 
40 different states: 





59 new schools in Iowa 
— - ** Michigan 
“ New Jersey 
—. = sig *“ New York 
113 _ oT “* Ohio 
_ ni *“ Pennsylvania 
(and similarly in other states) have been G&G equipped. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





77 
72 


Pid of Model D ElectricHoist illustrated: 

: > of t at this plant: :: 3 cts. per Kwh. 

A flied Goad | 4 per Kwh:-----78 

of cans raised and lowered for I cent:-- -:26 
J by S fue Electric Wks. of General Electric Go.) 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 








B-11% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


At 





B-26—Closet 


BANGOR, PA. 























THE WISDOM OF PURCHASING 


Does not consist in buying that which is of- 
fered at a “bargain price’’—at the lowest fig- 
ure of all. 


Buying “cheap” and buying “economically” 
are two different things—that is why lan- 
guage has two different words for them. 
We would like you to verify our statement, 
that our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
Are the most economical you can buy, consid- 
ering the word “economical” in its true sense. 


It is finished with a beautiful velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and 
reading a relief to the eyes of the students 
and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency 
with the utmost of economy. 

These are but a few of the advantages. 

sSefore you spend a dollar for Black- 

boards, you should read our book “How 

to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 


boards.” Write for your copy today. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


Worth Building Easton, Pa. 
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lect money from the various states into the 
national ‘lreasury and to distribute it again 
among the various states for the direct support 
of education. It has seemed the better policy to 
leave their own taxable resources to the states, 
and permit them to make their own assessments 
for the support of their own schools in their own 
way. But for a long time the cause of educa- 
tion has been regarded as so important and so 
pre-eminently an American cause that the 
national government has sougnt to investigate 
its needs, and furnish information and advice for 
its constant advancement. Pending before the 
Congress is the report of a committee, which 
proposes to establish a department of education 
and relief, to be presided over by a cabinet 
officer. Bearing in mind that this does not mean 
any interference with local control and dignity, 
but is rather an attempt to recognize the im- 
portance of educational effort, such proposal has 
my hearty endorsement and support. 
The Evil of Teacher Turnover 

The evil of frequeney of changes in the 
teaching force was discussed in a report pre 
sented by Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of 
Oakland, California. The number of teachers 
required annually to fill vacancies by teachers 
leaving the profession totals 110,560, or sixteen 
per cent of the entire teaching profession. He 
charged that the superintendency changes in 
the larger cities was due to political maneu- 
vering o1 the p irt of the appointing powers. He 
bel eve d th it t} e remedy must be found in legis 
lation that will afford greater security to the 
professional workers. Five conclusions are 
given in the report as follows: 


“1. Undoubtedly a need for sane teacher 
tenure legislation exists. That such laws pro- 
tect large teach'ng bodies from political attack 
and spoilation is not open to question. Although 
in the initial years of the operation of such 
measures, some inefficient and unworthy 
teachers may be protected, nevertheless, legal 
protection without doubt is one of the strongest 
factors in stabilizing the teaching staff of a com- 





munity or a state. 
ever of politi al 


On the other hand, there is considerable evidence vest 
that where teach.ng bodies are 
tenure they develop programs to 


in a much more de 
than before such te 


‘nure tenure, dismissal for cause only, age retirement 
“2. As the public demand for better schools and a solidarity of the profession characteriz: 
increases, and the professional consciousness of the school systems of western Europe. 
the teaching body awakens, more tenure laws “4. The ev.dence from the teaching body 
and regulat ons will be enacted 


cities and towns. 


There is no evidence what- 


dismissal and 


manipulation 


Enlightened 
stabilized the 


‘finite way and more rapidly pletely than has the United States. 


in the states, 
These should be the product — public 


of the best thought and research by the organ- 
zed teaching body of the United States 
where teaching bodies are protected by tenure. facts brought out by careful and continuing 

igat.on, rather than pressure and prejudic« 
protected by should be the guiding 
promote pro- : 
fessional growth on the part of their members 


force in such enactments 
European nations 
r teaching bodies much more co 


America and from a fair sampling of the layman 
would tend to show that such legislatio 
should provide a standard of merit for 








SUPT. JESSE H. NEWLON, 
Denver, Colo 

President-Elect, National Education 
Mr. Newlon, who was elected as president of 
National Education Association at the 
tion held in July, in the capital city of Washin 
has been an active member of the Association for r 
years. He was superintendent of schools at Lincoln, 
for a number of years, and for the past four years 

been head of the school system at Denver, Colo 


Association 


the 


recent conven 


ton, 

nany 

Neb 
has 


and means of dismissal for proved cause. 

“5. Investigation of this problem should be 
continued by the National Education Associatior 
and all facts surrounding the enactment and 
operation of teacher tenure laws and regulation 
collected and made available to organized group 
of the profession, legislatures, boards of educa 
tion and teachers’ colleges and training schoo! 
These should include the results of such laws to 
the schools, the teaching body and the public 
court decisions affecting them, and movement 
looking to further legislation.” 


Striking a Lofty Note 


As alreads rec rded, lr. Pay aon Smith eon 
demned the present day intolerance in a clear 


eut manner, 


“There are, unfortunately, some of our fellow- 
citizens in a minority, we must believe, who seem 
to think that they can serve their country by 
try.ng to array class against class, section 
against section, and racial group against racial 
group. 

“These citizens are wrong. They are denying 
to themselves even the highest privilege of 
American citizenship, that of standing each day 
as one believes he should stand on the issue of 
that day alone. The attempt to align groups of 
cit zens by section, class, creed, race, is wrong in 
principle and utterly destructive. 

“Among our institutions, the public school best 
expresses the desire of the American people to 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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A spacious general utility cabinet suitable 
for a great variety of uses, such as for 
keeping stationery, laboratory supplies 
and instruments, asa teachers’ ward- 
robe, or for the safe keeping of 
any special equipment of a 
departmental character 








An excellent cabinet for storing drawings, 
blue prints or other sheets that should 


be stored flat. Made in five sizes 


to suit individual needs 


LYMETCO STEEL CABINETS 


A New Line of 
Lyon Steel Cabinets 


Real metal Craftsmanship is 
something that can be built up 
only through years of study and 
application. 


One of the originators of the 
idea—the Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Company—has been specializ- 
ing for twenty-three years in 
manufacture of steel shelv- 
ing, lockers, cabinets and other 
similar products with quality 
and service as watchwords. 


All of these years of concen- 
trated, specialized effort have 
been brought to bear on the 
development and production 
of the new line of Lymetco 
Steel Cabinets, which represent 
the highest attainment in steel 
cabinet making. 


Incorporated in designs that are 
graceful and pleasing is maxi- 
mum strength and rigidity. The 
standard finish of Lymetco dark 
green enamel, baked on, gives a 
rich, dignified, attractive ap- 
pearance. 


In every way they measure up 
to the exceptional quality of 
Lyon Lockers and other Lyon 
steel products that have become 
standard with many of our best 
educational institutions. 


When considering your locker 
requirements it will be worth 
your while to consider also these 
new Lyon products, as supple- 
mentary ot ol equipment. 


Complete information on request 


) LOR amr / 


LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING 





161 Devonshire St. 
1365 Ontario St. 
437 Smithfield St. 





AURORA - ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA _ 1319 Filbert St. 
LOS ANGELES 1240 S. Main St. 
CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 








A very convenient cabinet for 
the busy man or woman. Use- 
ful in a thousand ways. 
Shelves adjustable on 
one inch centers 





Won-dor 


A compact cabinet, 18 inches 
square, that can be used as 
a wardrobe cabinet or 
for storing supplies. 
Shelves adjustable 


COMPANY 


149-159 W. Fort St. 

3 342 Madison Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 11 S. Meridan Avenue 
61 South Avenue 
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was sound-proofed with 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building: 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
material that meets all requirements. . 

108 Robinson Ave. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St, Chicago. 























Structural Slate Will Outlast the Building 


° 
Sound Proof Music Rooms saan tee Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, 


Urinal Stalls, Sinks and Sink Tops, Wains- 
cots and Electrical Purposes; you may feel 
absolutely confident the installation will be 
permanent. 

You'll find the bulletin “Structural Slate 
for School Buildings” very interesting. 


Write for it. 


selecting Structural Slate for 


COME DOWN 
TO ACTUAL FACTS 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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secure equality of opportunity and to avoid dis- 
criminating distinctions. Democracy does not 
imply uniformity of thinking or uniformity of 
action. It does imply a certain unity on funda- 
mental principles. Among these principles none 
is more important than that of the essential 
right of the citizen to make in his own way his 
own contribution to the life and culture of the 
nation so long as he does not make that contri- 
bution to the offense or detriment of his fel- 
lows.” 

There is a heavy responsibility on the public 
school to produce the right type of citizen, said 
Doctor Smith, as he declared America today is 
challenging the public school to produce citizens, 
“who will strive to answer political, economic 
and industrial questions on the basis of funda- 
mental principle rather than on consideration of 
tradition, emotion, prejudice or personal or sec- 
tional interest.” 


Who Was Host? 

The city of Washington, as far as its official 
life was concerned, was deserted. The legisla- 
tive branch of the government, and many of its 
administration heads, had gone home to look 
after their political fences. Thus, the school 
people had plenty of elbow room. Hotel ae- 
commodations were ample enough to house all 
that came. 

It was evident that the community spirit as 
it is found in most American cities is absent 
here. The people who dominate local affairs 
are in the main non-residents and are not much 
concerned over visitors. The prestige which the 
city enjoys as the nation’s capital obviates the 
necessity of advertising or demonstrating any 
touch of hospitality. The crowds will come just 
the same. 

Who then was the host? Uncle Sam wel- 
comed the visitors in the person of Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, the United States commissioner of edu- 
cation. The city of Washington, or rather the 





schools of Washington, extended the glad hand 
through Superintendent Ballou. President 
Coolidge honored the association with his pres- 
ence and a Fourth-of-July oration. 

But, after all, the real host was the N. E. A. 
itself. Its headquarters were open to the visitors 
day and night. Secretary Crabtree and his 
force of able assistants were untiring in their 
efforts to serve the membership. Its emmis 
saries directed all the local arrangements. 

The large central high school, loeated about a 
mile and one-half north of the United States 
treasury building served as the center of activ 
ities. Here the general sessions and many of 
the departmental meetings were held The 
building also housed the registration booths and 
the official information bureaus. 

The large, airy ground floor of the high school 
with its spacious corridors served admirably, 
too, for the commercial exhibits. The list of 
exhibits was a long one and included almost 
everything that goes in or about a modern 
school building. 

The enrollment it was estimated reached the 
11,000 figure. Large train loads of one day 
visitors came from Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
other neighboring cities. 

Jesse H. Newlon, s iperintendent of the Den 
ver, Colorado, schools was elected president of 
the N. KE. A., and Cornelia S. Adair of Rich- 
mond, Va., was chosen treasurer. The vice 
presidents elected are: 

Olive M. Jones, principal of school 120, New 
York City; Albert S. Cook, state superintend- 
ent of schools, Baltimore, Md.: Hlarold W. 
Foght, president, Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School, Aberdeen, S D.: J. M. Foote, state 
rural supervisor, state department of education, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Florence M. Hale. state 


agent for rural education, Augusta, Me.; L. W 
Marberry, principal, Rockford, Tll.; Mary F 
Mooney, vice principal, Washington School 
San Franciseo, Calif.; Helen B. Shore, prince 
pal, Minneapolis, Minn.: R. M. Seeley, state 
high school inspector, Tallahassee, Fla.; A. A 
Slade. superintendent of schools, Casper, Wyo.; 
Cora Steel, principal, Terre Haute, Ind.; W. O 
Webb, superintendent of schools, Globe, Ariz 


EDUCATION IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN 

The Republican and Democratic platforms 
contain significant “platform” pronouncements 
on education. The Republicans at Cleveland 
said: 

Education and Relief 

The conservation of human resources is one of 
the most solemn responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment. There is an obligation which cannot be 
ignored and which demands that the Federal 
Government shall, as far as lies in its power, 
give to the people and the States the benefit of 
its counsel. 

The welfare activities of the Government con- 
nected with the various departments are already 
numerous and important, but lack the coordina- 
tion which is essential to effective action. To 
meet these needs we approve the suggestion for 
the creation of a Cabinet post of education and 
relief. 

The Democrats in the New York platform de- 
clare for state rights in education as follows: 


Education 

We believe with Thomas Jefferson and other 
founders of the Republic that ignorance is the 
enemy of freedom, and that each State, being 
responsible for the intellectual and moral qualifi- 
cations of its citizens and for the expenditure of 
the moneys collected by taxation for the support 
of its schools, shall use its soverign right in all 
matters pertaining to education. 

The Federal Government should offer to the 
States such counsel, advice and aid as may be 
made available through the Federal agencies for 
the general improvement of. our schools in view 
of our national needs. 
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Library Building, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


Architect, Mr. Birch D. Easterwood; 


Contractors, J. E. Johnson Construction Company 


HEN fire damaged the Baylor University 

Library building and destroyed the wood 
windows in it, the school authorities set out to 
find a window that would be proof against another 
fire and proof against wear —a window that would 
never again need replacing. After careful search 
and comparison, they chose Architectural Fenestra 
and now these solid steel windows are installed 
throughout the building—the Reversible type 
above, with heavy outside section and bronze 
hardware, the pivoted type in the basement. 

The installation is giving complete satisfaction. 
The Fenestra windows admit 20% more light than 
the old wood windows, they make correct venti 
lation possible, and they distribute light so evenly 
within the building that shades have been found 
unnecessary. 

There are many other advantages in the use of 
Architectural Fenestra besides the advantages of 


the product itselt. A five-fold building service is 
offered the architect and owner. 

1— Localized assistance in laying out window 
openings efhciently and economically; 2—dquick, 
accurate estimates of cost without reference to 
home ofhce or factory; 3—details, drawings, 
changes, additions, handled by experts in the 
buyer’s vicinity; 4—prompt shipment, backed 
by three factories and 25 warehouses; 5— 
speedy erection by the Fenestra Construction 
Company, and complete responsibility for a 
satisfactory job. 

There are many features of Architectural 
Fenestra that we would like to explain more fully 
to you. And there are many types of these 
modern steel windows, to harmonize with the 
design of any building of any size. May we send 
the new edition of “The Blue Book of Steel Sash” 
for your files? 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. [Division of Architectural Construction} R-2266 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





ARCHITECTURAL 


FENESTRA 
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Five Tier Box Lockers 
12x 12x 12 Inches 


DURABILT 


Steel Lockers 
and 
Box Lockers 


LOCKERS for all purposes that 


embody a perfect combination of 
sturdiness, security and neat ap- 
pearance at moderate cost. They 
are correct in design and construc- 
tion, and are built to withstand hard 
knocks and abuse. Write for Lock- 
er Folder 5008. 


BOX LOCKERS for gymnasium 


locker rooms, storage of books, etc. 
Economical both in floor space and 
cost. Neatly formed stamped steel 
(not cast) straight pull curl handle 
combined with padlock attachment 
furnished as standard equipment. 
When the doors are closed spring 
clips keep them shut. Locks can be 
furnished when specified. 


We are also manufacturers of steel storage 
and wardrobe cabinets. Write for cabinet 
folder 5009. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
400 Arnold Ave., 
AURORA, ILL. a 

Single Tier Lockers 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 12x 15x72 Inches 
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Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 
(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effectiv THE 
saunas “ADJUST-OR” 
Durable WINDOW SHADE 








Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 











Good Looking 

Easily Adjusted 

Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- 
ution. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 
tails more clearly. 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the _ ideal 
shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 
cost. 

Can be made of canvas 
or any standard shade 
cloth. 

Can be mounted inside 
of casing or on outside of 
casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 


3636 Iron St. 


Chicago 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 
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Schools and School Districts 


The Oklahoma complete statutes of 1921, 
§ 10405, prescribe the method for changing the 
boundaries of school districts, and the bound- 
aries, liabilities, and privileges of such districts 
can be changed only by statutory authority.— 
State v. City of Lawton, 224 P. 347, Okla. 

The annexation of territory to a city under 
the Oklahoma complete laws of 1921, § 4463, 
does not operate to annex the territory to the 
independent school district, when such change 
would result in a reduction of the taxable value 
of the original district more than five per cent, 
contrary to section 10405.—State v. City of Law- 
ton, 224 P. 347, Okla. 

Where county boards of education have 
adopted the “county-wide plan of organization,” 
as provided in the North Carolina public laws 
of 1923, c. 136, 73a, subsecs. 1, 2, 5, they are 
empowered to establish new school districts or 
to consolidate or enlarge existing districts, 
to provide for levving of local taxes therein and 


to issue bonds, when authorized by orders and 
elections had as directed by sections 73-83, 219- 
239, 257-965.—Blue v. Board of Trustees of Vass 


Graded School Dist., 122 S. E. 19, N. ¢ 

Where the proposed enlargement of a school 
district has been approved by a majority of the 
voters of the territory to be added in pursuance 
‘county-wide plan,” there seems to be no 
requirement that the measure should also be 
ne hla by each constituent nart of new terr'i- 
tory -Blue v. Board of Trustees of Vass 
Gra led School Dist., 122 S. E. 19, N. C. 

ln a suit to enjoin a city from the levy and 
collection of taxes in its municipal capacity and 
as independent school district upon property 
recentlv included with'n an extension of its cor- 
porate limits, the validity of the extension made 
under authority of the legislature by an ordi- 


of the 





MILES C. HOLDEN, 


Protect Your School 


with 


Holden Book Covers 


Repair Your School Books 
with 


Holden Mending Materials 


Preserve Your School Exercises, etc. with 


Holden Portfolios 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


President 


nance not void upon its face, followed by an 
exercise of municipal authority, cannot be 
collaterally attacked.—City of Houston v. Tod, 


258 S. W. 839, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Property 

School trustees as such could not bind the 
school district by an agreement with a land- 
owner that, if he would let certain sections of 
his land go into and be included within the 
boundaries of the school district, they would 
build a schoolhouse on or near his land; their 
duty being a public one requiring them to build 
schoolhouses to best serve the interests of the 
public who patronize them.—Union Independent 
School District v. Sawyer, 259 S. W. 637, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Under 
s 


mags 
§ 7332, 


Hemingway’s code of Mississippi, 
(code 1906, § 4512), the county school 
board has jurisdiction to change the location of 
a school building or site when it becomes neces- 
sary to erect a new school building. The county 
school board may so adjust districts and locate 
school buildings as to best serve the interest, 
welfare, and convenience of the people of the 
district as in their judgment mav be needful, and 
the courts will not undertake to control their 
judgment in such matters.—-Sellier v. Dedeaux, 
99 So. 439, ‘Miss. 

Before a board of education is authorized to 
call an election to determine whether to pur- 
chase a schoolhouse site under the Illinois school 
laws of 1919, p. 926, § 127, it is essential that it 
find as a fact that the petition to call the election 
is signed by 500 legal voters or one-fifth of all 
the legal voters of the district.—Trustees of 
schools v. Noyt, 143 N. E. 59. Il. 

Where a_ construction company’s contract 
stipulated that it should build and complete a 
schoolhouse, provide materials therefor at its 
expense at a named price, and there was no 
stipulation that contractor should pay either 
laborers or material men. and a bond signed as 
surety was that the contract should be faith- 
fully performed. and contract and bond were 
merely designed to secure satisfactorv and 
proper completion of a turnkey job, so far as the 


municipality was concerned, parties furnishing 
material had no Sg of action against the 
enreties.—Warner v. Hallyburton, 121 S. E. 756, 
N. C. 
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Where one furnishing materials for the con- 
struction of a school building knew that the 
school was to be constructed under some kind of 
an arrangement between the county board of 
education and the patrons of the school, it was 
charged with knowledge of what the board’s 
records showed on the subject, and that the 
board was to pay only a certain amount toward 
the construction, and the board was not liable for 
more than such amount, and it was immaterial 
that a teacher was employed and the school con- 
ducted, as far as ratification was concerned.— 
Allen County Board of Education v. Scottsville 
Builders’ Supply Co., 259 S. W. 39, Ky. 

School District Taxation 

Where school trustees are de facto trustees, 
whether formally elected or not, their acts in 
cailing an election for the issuance of school 
bonds under the Georgia code of school laws, 
§ 148, created by the Georgia acts of 1919, pp. 
288-345, could not be collaterally attacked on 
account of the manner of their selection.—Shef- 
field v. Patmos School Dist., 122 S. E. 57, Ga. 

An election under which a graded school dis- 
trict was enlarged and bond issue approved was 
valid, where all the provisions of the North 
Carolina public laws of 1923, c. 136, being a 
codification of the public school laws, were com- 
plied with, and the proposed enlargement 
properly approved by the voters of the outside 
territory, and the proposed bond issue by the 
district as enlarged.—Blue v. Board of Trustees 
of Vass Graded School Dist., 122 S. E. 19, N. C. 

Under an amendment to the constitution pro- 
posed by the Georgia acts of 1919, p. 66, em- 
powering the county authorities on the recom- 
mendation of the board of education to assess 
and collect annually for the support of the public 
schools under its control a certain tax on the 
property of the county outside of independent 
local schools, the word “independent” denotes a 
system of schools under different control from 
the system of public schools for which the 
county-wide tax is authorized—Glenn v. Trion 
Co., 122 S. E. 52, Ga. 

It is the duty of school trustees to make their 
estimate, and establish a budget before incur- 
ring expenses in the operating of the school, and 
to levy taxes at a valuation of the property in 
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high schools, 


DENZAR. 


219 South Jefferson Street 





pp ee the past few years hundreds of 

grade schools, parochial 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country 
have solved their lighting problem by installing 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high-powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 


THIS IS 
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Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company 


— 


LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS | 
ITS NAME IS | 


a e. 





The student’s eyes are not blinded nor fatigued | 
by the evenly distributed light of the DENZAR. 
Blackboards, wall maps and charts are adequate- 
ly illuminated as well as the desk tops. | 


We shall be glad to send you on request ‘urther 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting expert in your own 
town who can demonstrate its merits. 
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Chicago, Illinois 











the school district which would bring in the 
necessary money to meet the expenses, and their 
action in so doing was not illegal where the 
valuation was not excessive——Union Independ- 
ent School Dist., v. Sawyer, 259 S. W. 637, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Teachers 

In a prosecution under the Kentucky statutes, 
§ 4426, for selling question sent out by the state 
superintendent of public instruction for the 
examination of persons applying for certificates 
to teach, it could not be said that the defendant 
was not guilty because it was not shown by 
direct evidence that he had in possession the 
original printed list of questions sent out, he hav- 
ing given to purchasers of the questions a list 
made out in longhand.—Jones v. Commonwealth, 
258 S. W. 929, Ky. 

A school teacher aggrieved at the action of the 
board of education in declaring his contract vio- 
lated and terminated, who took the matter into 
the Superior Court on formal complaint against 
the school directors, instead of appealing to the 
county superintendent on the theory that the 
superintendent was disqualified because of par- 
ticipation in the hearing before the board, is 
held to have the burden of proof, because re- 
quired to establish such disqualification in the 
Superior Court before other testimony would be 
allowed.—Smith v. Bergevin, 223 P. 593, Wash. 

Pupils 

Children, residents of an orphanage located 
within a particular school district, are entitled 
to attend the school in that district, regardless 
of: their legal domicile or the exemption of the 
orphanage property from taxation.—Logsdon v. 
Jones, 143 N. E. 56, Lil. 

The Wisconsin statutes of 1921, § 40.16b, pro- 
viding for compensation of parents and guardians 
transporting children living more than two miles 
from school, is a beneficent statute in the inter- 
est of education, ind must be liberally construed 
to accomplish the purpose intended.—Andrews 
v. School Dist. No. 1, Town of Knapp, Jackson 
County, 197 N. W. 813, Wis. 

Transportation of five children to school in a 
single seat, open buggy in a sparsely settled 
community is held not an insufficient compli- 
ance, as a matter of law, with the Wisconsin 


statutes of 1921, § 40.16b, requiring that trans- 
portation furnished by parents or guardians be 
safe, comfortable, and convenient, as a condition 
precedent to recovery of compensation. 
Andrews v. School Dist. No. 1, Town of Knapp, 
Jackson County, 197 N. W. 813, Wis. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

Harold E. Ensley, a high school student, has 
sued the board of education of New York for 
$50,000 claiming that he was injured at a foot 
ball game last November. The father has also 
filed a claim for $10,000 for hospital and medical 
expenses connected with the case. The conten- 
tion is made that the board had placed incompe- 
tent persons in charge of the game. Ensley 
should not have been allowed to participate in 
the game. 

In discussing the rural school problem be- 
fore the New York state legislature, Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, state school commissioner, recently said: 
“The existing weaknesses can never be overcome 
so long as the small district with its sparse 
population, and consequently meager wealth 
back of each child, exists as a separate and inde- 
pendent entity. The unit must be greatly en- 
larged and the school consolidated. And wher- 
ever necessary the pupils must be transported to 
the schools if the available resources and educa- 
tional conditions are to approach those of the 
city.” 

“The proposal for a federal department of 
education is another direct attack on states’ 
rights, wholly contrary to the spirit and intent of 
the constitution. It will not require many such 
laws to reduce the states to satrapies ruled by 
federal commissions at Washington. They will 
be states no longer but departments of an all- 
powerful bureaucracy,” says the Dubuque, Iowa, 
Telegraph-Herald. “For a long while the 
states were able to hold their own against a cen- 


tralized government. They have been losing 
ground steadily both through constitutional 


amendment and that ingenious device for under- 
mining state sovereignty, designated by the 
euphonious phrase, ‘federal aid.’ Federal aid 
projects have followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession, all urged with a certain amount of 
plausibility, and with an appeal to the noblest 
human emotions. If representatives have the 


temerity to oppose a certain project, such as the 
maternity bill or the education bill, he is 
attacked by zealous paid agents and lobbyists as 
an enemy of motherhood and a friend of ignor- 
ance.” 

—A bill introduced in the New York state 
legislature provides that the railroads grant a 
half fare to teachers. 

The school board at 
in a peculiar dilemma. The law provides that 
when the city has reached 75,000 population 
mark it shall elect its school board members in 
April reducing the number from twelve to six. 
The population mark has been exceeded, but 
no election was held, thus declaring the pres- 
ent board of twelve members an illegal body. 
The matter is to be corrected by a special 
election. 

Eleven states have laws definitely prohibit- 
ing discrimination between men and women 
teachers’ salaries, and some states have recog- 
nized the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work,” according to information compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Education. States 
which have passed prohibitory laws are Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, 
New York (for New York City), Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

A nine-hour day and 54-hour week for chil- 
dren under 18 and for women employed in fac- 
tories, stores, laundries, and restaurants is 
proposed in a bill favorably reported in the 
Louisiana legislature. Under the bill, children 
between 14 and 16 years would be required to 


Wichita, Kansas, is 


-complete the fifth grade and to have a physical 


examination before they receive work permits. 
_— Four thousand persons attended the dedica- 
tion of the Clifton Park Junior High School, 


recently completed at Baltimore, Md., at a cost 
of $978,000. 


Baltimore has completed, or almost completed, 
about $7,000,000 worth of new schools. The 
Forest Park School, costing $1,200,000 will be 
re idy this fall. The Hampden, Woodbury and 
No. 69 schools will soon be completed, and the 
Westport building will be ready in September. 
The Jackson Place School will be opened next 
year. Two schools have already been placed in 


use. 
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The P-A-X is similar to 
the Automatic Telephone 
equipment being so wide- 
ly adopted for city service. 
It augments and completes 
but neither supplants nor 
connects with local or long 
distance telephone service. 





Schools of Every Size Find a P-A-X System 


* SP ANAL aR ASH 


to Meet All Their Inter-communication Needs 


VERY school can use the P-A-X to good advantage no matter what 
its size or how peculiar its requirements. 


For instance, the 116-station system installed in the Cass Technical High 
School of Detroit and the 33-station system in the Sunbeam Grade School 

of Cleveland meet the specific, individual communication needs of these 
establishments economically and completely. 


In every installation of the P-A-X provision is made for easy and econom- 
ical expansion of equipment or service as changing conditions demand. 


Interior Telephony, Code Call, Conference Wire, Principal's Priority Wire, 
Monitor Service, etc.—any or all of these are available to the school 


quipped with the P-A-X. 


Quick, accurate and convenient inter-communication for nearly 2000 users 
in every field of enterprise—that’s the daily record of the P-A-X. 


Being automatic, the P-A-X saves an average of 18 seconds per call and is 
ready to give instant and accurate connections at any hour of the day or 
night. It dispenses with the service of a switchboard operator and pays 
for itself in a short time by saving her salary. 

Our latest product is a simple inexpensive system, especially designed for 
the smaller school in which the larger, more comprehensive P-A-X is not 
justified. This system provides the advantages of the P-A-X service at 
the lowest possible cost. 


he re Ellectrie Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and manufacturers of the Automatic 


my: hone in use the world over. Home Office and Factory, Chicago, lL -S. A. Branch Offices: NEW YORK 21 E 
Street; CLEVEI AND Cuyahoga Bldg. Representati in all Principal Cities. In Cc anada—Address: Nort 
Ele »., Led., 121 rer Street, Montreal, P.Q. A Abroad Address: International Automatic Telephone ¢ 
Nor rfc lk Te use Ni rf tk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. In Austrz in Address: A tomati Telept or 
Mend jes Chambers, Casilereagh Street, Sydney, Australia 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 
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pays for itself 


Around athletic fields, school yards, play grounds, Stewart Chainlink he posts, made of the best tubular steel, have unusual torsion 

Wire Fence gives maximum protection at extremely low cost. trength; the fittings are not cast, but are made of pressed or forged 
It keeps out “dead-heads” on paid-admission days, eliminates tress teel of special design; the fabric ts perm galvanized I 

passing, prevents trafic accidents to the children [hrough tl 


savings thus made, 
itself in a short time. 
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And your investment in a Stewart 
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a Stewart Chainlink Wire 
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ADOPTION OF STANDARDS 

The school board at Pittsburgh, Pa., with the 
cooperation of its professional advisors, has 
adopted the dimensions of 22 feet by 26 feet as 
the standard classroom unit size. 

In the absence of standards controlling the 
amount of space to be given to swimming pools 
and gymnasiums in school buildings, the board 
has taken steps to adopt dimensions that will be 
acceptable and capable of incorporation in the 
new building program. The dimensions which 
have been submitted for approval iu proposed 
new buildings are as follows: 


Dimensions Dimensions 
School Gymnasiums Pools 
a er ae 46x70x18 
Langley wets oe ae wie 60x90x18 
Fifth Avenue ..... 55x85x18 25x75 
Squirrel Hill ..... 50x80x18 25x75 
45x65x18 
45x65x18 


Lower Hill District. 50x80x18 


40x60x18 


25x75 


Gladstone: ........ 50x80x18 20x60 
10x60x18 
Training School 10x60x18 20x60 


35x45x16 


BUILDING AND FINANCE 

Upward of 51,000 new sittings will be ready 
in the public schools of New York City when the 
school term opens in the fall, according to an 
announcement of President George J. Ryan. 
Mr. Ryan pointed out that great progress had 
been made in the school building program for 
the accommodation of children and it is expected 
that the number on part-time will be reduced 
this fall to the lowest figure in years. 


The junior high school building at Tiffin, O., 
will be completed this summer. The building 
will cost $325,000. 

The South High School at Columbus, O., 
was dedicated on May 2nd with a fine dedicatory 
program. At the afternoon program Rev. J. J. 
iisdall gave the address and in the evening the 
address was given by Dean W. E. Smyser of 
Delaware. 

-At Newark, Ohio, plans are in order for a 
gymnasium in connection with the high school, 
to cost about $80,000. 

—The per capita cost of educating a student 
in the high school at Monmouth, Ill., is the low- 
est of any in the larger high schools of the state, 
acording to reports received. The per capita 
cost in Monmouth for the last year was $82.68. 
The cost at Galesburg was $116.58 and that at 
Macomb was $115. 

A repair program affecting 25 elementary 
schools and providing for an outlay of $241,075 
for drawing plans and supervising construction, 
has recently been adopted at Indianapolis, Ind. 
The program is to be carried out this summer as 
the first part of a general renovation plan 
recommended by a survey committee early in the 
year. It is intended to modernize some schools 
which have lacked the proper conveniences in the 
way of lighting, toilets and other equipment. 

In the repair program work totaling $219,600 
will be planned and carried out under the super- 
vision of architects chosen by the board. The 
remainder wil be done by school employees under 
the supervision of Mr. Harold Gossett, assistant 


director of vocational education, who has been 
employed for the summer months. 
—Duluth, Minn. A_ reduction of $550,000, 


bringing the proposed school bond issue down 
from $1,800,000 to $1,250,000 has been effected 
by the school board. 

-Indianapolis, Ind. Estimates on the neces- 
sary capital outlay for the public schools in the 
next three or four years have been made public 
recently by Mr. R. O. Johnson, business director 
of the school system. 

Including expenditures for the current vear, 
financed out of bonds already floated out of tax 
revenues available by the end of the vear. the 
total for the four-vear nrogram suggested bv 


Mr. Johnson is $9,912,583. Of this amount, 


$2,136,083 represents the projected outlay for 
1924. The remainder of $7,776,500 covers the 
tentative building and physical expansion pro- 
gram for 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

Embraced in the three-year program begin- 
ning with 1925 are the new Shortridge, West 
Side and colored high schools, new grade build- 
ings and additions to old buildings, totaling 190 
rooms, and additional ninety rooms to take care 
of the expected annual growth in enrollment, and 
the further development of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical School. 

The school board of Philadelphia, on June 
19th, took action toward floating a new loan of 
$5,000,000. The bonds will aid in the comple- 
tion of the building program and will bear inter- 
est at 4% per cent. 

Bids for two buildings to be started immedi- 
ately will be advertised, the cost ranging be- 
tween $700,000 and $800,000. Two further 
buildings to be erected will cost a total of $800,- 
000. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
made radical reductions in the items for evening 
teachers’ salaries and for regular teachers’ 
salaries, making it possible to come within the 
reduced budget ordered by the city commission. 

—New York, N. Y. Steps have been taken by 
the board of education for the extension of the 
school building program to provide adequate 
hovsing facilities for the school children of the 
metropolis. 

A renort of the secretary of the school board 
shows that there are 49 elementarv schools. 
thirteen additions and seven high schools and 
two additions. together with an addition for the 
Parental School under construction. These will 
cost $80.849,430. Plans are being drawn for 
fi*teen elementary schools. thirteen additions and 
three high schools and three additions. which 
will cost $30.356.000, and will seat 46.262 chil- 
dren. In the brief space of three vears. the 
hoard has nrovided entirely new honsing facil- 
ities for a pupil novulation greater than that of 
all hvt a very few of the largest cities of the 
country. 

The school board 


of Buffalo. N. Y., has 


asked the city council for an appropriation of 
$2,250,000 for a new building program, to include 


(Continued on Page 8&0) 
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Recessed-in-Wall Type 


For the sake of appearance 
and convenience, many School 
Boards and School Architects 
prefer steel lockers recessed in 
corridor walls. 

Medart Steel Lockers for this 
or any other school purpose are 
so widely used that they have 
become recognized as almost 
essential to the well-appointed 
School Building. Send for cat- 
alog A-2, illustrating all styles 
and types, giving dimensions, 
specifications and finishes. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








(Continued from Page 78) 
three more elementary schools. The board plans 
to erect two elementary schools to cost $500,000, 
and another to cost $800,000. The buildings are 
intended to relieve serious congestion in eight 
schools. 

Actual work has been begun on three major 
projects of the 1924 building program at San 
Diego, Calif. Work on the McKinley elemen- 
tary school was begun early in June, and the 
board has studied plans of the architects for the 
new high school auditorium. 

The buildings listed on the year’s program are 
as fcllows: Erection of the high school audi- 
torium which is to bear the name of Woodrow 
Wilson; erection of East San Diego elementary 
school, which is to be a memorial to President 
McKinley; addition of classrooms to _ three 
schools; erection of auditorium for Florence 
School; erection of Point Loma High School and 
construction of four-room school in Nordica 


Heights. 
Bonds in the amount of $850,000 for high 
school construction work, and $400,000 for 


elementary schools, were voted in April last. 
Cincinnati, O. An $8,500,000 building pro- 
gram for new schools has been presented to the 
school board by Supt. R. J. Condon. The pro- 
gram includes the erection of ten new schools 
and additions to a number of existing structures. 
The buildings wil! be erected in the suburbs of 
the city and are all the result of the rapid 
growth in population in these outlying sections. 
The school board of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
pted a budget of $1,309,437. The amount to 
by general taxation is $966,437. The 
ng up the 1924 budget are as follows: 
trol, $54,075; instruction, $679,800; 
opt 138,700; maintenance, $32,250; 
library, miscellaneous, $1,600; outlays, 


$92,550; 117,000; interest on bonds, 
$120,462.5: on loans, $10,000; street 
assessment, 

—Clevelana Plans for standardized 
school building en approved by the 
Cleveland Society neers, representatives 
of the Builders’ Ex. 1 similar organiza- 


tions. The plans we: epared by Architect 
W. R. McCornack and cal! for standard buildings 


for similar 
rooms. 
have 


purposes and a_ unit 

The services of the Builders’ 
been utilized in an 
equipment expense. 

Variations in high school costs per pupil in 
New York State, recently revealed by the Edu 
cational Finance Commission, have caused th 
commission in its report, to declare there is 
urgent need for an analysis of causes on the part 
of the state education department. This is 
needed also to provide expert guidance so that 
proper administrative measures may be taken to 
insure children in the state an equal opportunity 
for secondary education and for the prevention 
of waste in public revenues. 

The commission noted a general laxness in 
accounting systems so that it is next to impos- 
sible to determine costs involved in carrying out 
any administrative policy. The criticisms re- 
ferred primarily to union schools, in which it 
was found that secondary school costs per pupil 
were most variable. 

The state has no clear cut standards of 
for secondary schools, acording to the report of 
the commission. This is true with reference to 
pupil costs, comparative expenditures for high 
schools, and the relation of salary cost to total 
cost for such schools. The importance of actien 
in this direction is indicated when it is shown 
that per pupil costs have doubled in the last ten 
years; that the attendance in these schools is in- 
creasing faster than the population; and that the 
teaching cost for school subjects shows wide 
variations. 

Chicago, Ill. Erection of eleven new build- 
ings, including two 4,000-pupil high schools, at 
an estimated cost of $9,000,000, was recently 
ordered by the building committee of the board 


system of 
Exchange 


endeavor to reduce 


costs 


of education. The program is to receive the 
final approval of the board and work on the 


plans for the buildings will be immediately be- 
gun. Each of the nine elementary schools will 
contain 32 rooms, while the two high schools wi! 
be among the largest in the city. 

New Britain, Conn. The Connecticut State 
3oard of Education has compiled statistics 
showing that the expenditures for the support of 
schools in 1922-23 were over $19,000,000. This 
indicates an increase of about 135 per *ent in the 


cost of education in the last five years, and fur- 


ther that town taxes pay the bulk of the ex- 
pense. The largest single item of expense ls 
teachers’ salaries with a total of $12,115,000. 
ihe report shows receipts of $19,137,223 for 
current expenses. The study of source of 
receipts shows tnat the state grants were only 
7.36 per cent of the total amount, while town 
taxation furnished 83.7 per cent, district taxa- 


tion 4.23 per cent, and local funds .25 per cent. 
The total amount for capital outlays was $5,965,- 
a te 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board closes 
the year with an estimated deficit of $100,000. 
The board was given authority to borrow money 
sufficient to close up the year on June 30th. 

The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
approved modifications in the adopted plans for 
the academic unit of the William Penn High 
School, now under construction in the city. 
Foundation work for the building will shortly be 
completed and the corner stone will be laid early 
in September. 

Elgin, Kans. A compromise has _ been 
effected in the litigation seeking to prevent the 
erection of the new school. The building will 
be erected along somewhat modified lines and at 
less expense, so that the suits in the district 
court have been withdrawn. 

Chicago, Ill. The Fire Prevention Bureau 
has recently ordered a number of changes and 
improvements in school buildings looking 
toward the removal of fire and panic dangers. 


The bureau has asked that these changes be 
made at once in order that the schools may 
comply with the revised building ordinances. 


Among the changes ordered are the following: 

Closing up of attics. 

Removal of partitions unde: stairs. 

Removal of wooden partitions in lumber stor- 
age room. 

Placing of hand rails to comply with building 
code. 

Placing door checks on exit doors. 

Placing exit signs. 

Providing metal box for raffia. 

Removal of wooden partitions in basement and 
engine rooms. 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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COLORMIX 


Tile-like Beauty at a Concrete 


Pocketbook Price 


EAUTIFUL concrete surfaces of tile red, nile 
green, brown, buff, battleship grey and French 
grey are available in COLORMIX—and at a 


cost but slightly greater than ordinary concrete. 


COLORMIX is a perfected concrete dye which 


is dissolved in the mixing water, giving a one- A Red Masterbuilt 


. . Floor Installation, 
toned, wear-proof concrete surface of tile-like White Sulphuer 
beauty. COLORMIX, by increasing the tensile ae 
and compressive strength, makes concrete better 
as well as beautiful. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland 
in Ninety Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
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Safety in Schools 











School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 





SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 











Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicage 


New York 











1} AVA O} F 
LEAD AND ZINC 
PAINT 


U.S. STandaRe CA 


Manutactured by 


c 
| Devoe 6 Raynolds Co,ln 





A House Paint That 
Goes 20% to 30% 
Further 


F course, economy is not the first consid- 
eration in a house paint. Does it give the 
house an attractive appearance? How long 
will it keep its beauty? Will it repel dust, dirt, 
and the action of gasses? Is it durable? These 
questions are of such importance that no 
school board official or architect can pass 
them by. 


But it is only one characteristic of Devoe Lead 
and Zinc House Paint that it covers from 20% 


to 30% more surface per gallon than lead and 
oil. 


The purity of its color is an achievement. 
Its glossy finish does not chalk or collect dirt. 


And its durability is conclusively proven by 
the fact that it is guaranteed to give better 
results and cost less per job than any other 
house paint made. 


But another tremendously important reason 
is the fact that Devoe Lead and Zinc House 
Paint is produced by the oldest paint makers 
in the United States, and backed by that 
wealth of skill and knowledge that only gen- 
erations can develop. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


Founded 1754 


DEVOE 





Paint and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 


Chicago 
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enlightenment on 
hazards. 


Dahlstrom 








FIRE 


n the 


NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 




















DAHLSTROM 
EXIT Doi 


ANDREWS SCHOOL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1331 


Write us for full 


- important subject. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
415 Buffalo Street. 


Jamestown, New York. 


DETROIT 
Dime 


CHICAGO 


Bank Bldg 19 So. La Salle St. 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 


An annual fire loss of about $500,000,- eg 
000.00 points to the necessity for greater 


the 


Steel Doors and Trim 
stalled in school buildings will not only 
furnish protection to the pupils but will 
also serve to teach them the best means 
of combating the fire waste. 


information 


subject of fire- 


in- 


on this 
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Providing covering above boiler and breeching. 
In 1920 Akron, Ohio, voted a three mill levy 


for a period of five years. This fall the levy 
will have to be renewed. This three mill levy, 
based on the present tax duplicate, amounts to 
$960,000. The total amount of the budget for 


the present year is $3,517,973.10, which includes 
7,244.10 bonds and interest and fixed charges 
which cannot be used for operating the schools, 
leaving a balance of $2,630,729 for operating ex- 
This $960,000 which is involved in the 
three mill levy amounts to about one-third of the 
total amount, that is for operating expenses or, 
to be more exact, 36 per cent of the total figure. 
A study of the Akron, Ohio, school system 
made by the state department under direc- 
tion of W. B. Bliss and C. B. Ulery, expert, has 
resulted in a report which compares the school 
costs of that city with various cities having a 
population of more than 100,000. The compari- 
son shows that the average annual expenditure 
for supervision is $6.28 and in Akron $5.19. The 
average annual per pupil cost of business con- 
trol in these cities was $1.50 while in Akron it 
was only $0.59. The average annual per pupil 
cost of teaching in these cities was $61.82. In 
Akron it was $58.63. 

High Point, N. C., will present a bond issue 
of $750,000 this summer. Of this amount $500,- 
000 is to be used for a high school. 

The research bureau of St. Paul, Minn., 
points out that the new Jefferson school, built in 
1923, with a capacity of 1,200 pupils, cost $333,- 
33, or very little more than the combined cost 
of the Homecroft and Groveland Park schools, 
$325,478, built in 1920, with a joint capacity of 
640. This instance, it is claimed, illustrates the 
result of standardization of plans, construction 
of larger units and elimination of extravagance 
in design, without loss in utility. 

More than 200,000 children in Illinois are 
housed in schools built in hen-coop style of archi- 
tecture says Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire of Plymouth, 
Illinois. In canvassing the situation at present 
Mrs. Aleshire said, “Many of the school build- 
Ings are set upon a barren stretch of ground or 
a clay hill, and there are a few schools in the 


SSN 


penses. 


9 
oe 


State that have cemeteries on their grounds. 
The unsightly condition of the rural school 
grounds make them the sore spot upon our 
Illinois landscape, and give undisputed evidence 


of the need of an awakening to the possibilities 
that these premises hold in each community.” 

The reorganized school plant of the Green- 
field school system at Greenfield, O., will be com- 
pletely occupied in September. The plant con- 
sists of the McClain High School, a vocational 
school and an elementary school building. The 
plant takes care of 1,600 students and will pro- 
vide for an ultimate capacity of 2,000 students. 
The total cost of the entire group of buildings 
will be $1,800,000, which yields a per capita cost 
of $500. The high school structure was pre- 
sented to the city of Greenfield as a gift by Mr. 
Edward L. McClain. The building has an 
operating capacity of less than 700 students and 
is unusually fine in efficiency of plan, rich facil- 
ities, beauty, and substantial construction. 

Four years ago the board of education at 
Stoutsville, Mo., maintained a one-teacher high 
school at a cost of $90 per pupil. This year the 
board maintained a three-teacier high school 
with 75 students at a cost of $28 per pupil. 

An interesting feature of the school im- 
provement program at Youngstown, O., has been 
the adoption of a schedule of lighting standards 
for the school buildings. One building was used 
as an experimental school and the standards 
were worked out with the cooperation of Mr. 
Earl Perkins, a member of the board and an ex- 
pert in the field of artificial lighting. The plans 
for the summer call for the installation of im- 
proved lighting systems in ten of the schools in 
which the present lighting conditions are espe- 
cially defective. 

The school board of Urbana, O., is faced 
with a deficit of $30,000 covering a period of 
seven years and at the same time is compelled to 
operate under laws of the last state legislature. 
To meet the situation the board has outlined a 
number of changes to be effective the next year. 
Beginning with September first, one month will 
be taken from the school year making a nine- 
month school year; several courses will be dis- 
continued; four regular teachers will be elimin- 
ated in grade and high school classes; combina- 
tion classes will be continued; eighth grade 
classes will be centralized in one building where 
half-day sessions will be held; the secretary for 
the superintendent will be eliminated. 

The changes enumerated will effect an esti- 
mated saving of $12,800 and will make it pos- 
sible for the schools to keep within their income. 


Citizens will be asked to approve an extra two- 
mill levy making it possible for the schools to 
get a good start for the year. 

Chicago, Ill. A saving of approximately 
$200,000 in the annual fuel bill of the school sys- 
tem has been announced by Mr. John E. Byrnes, 
business manager of the school board. The 
board has awarded contracts for 150,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, at a total cost of $765,000. 
This figure is $120,000 less than that of last 
year and is based at approximately $5.10 a ton 
against $5.85 a ton, the contract price in 1923- 
1924. The contracts were let on the British 
Thermal unit basis, each firm agreeing to fur- 
nish the greatest number of heat units for one 


cent. The substitution of Pocahontas coal for 
anthracite is expected to yield a saving of 
$80,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Surrendering to an over- 
whelming demand for adequate school facilities, 
the majority of the school board has inaugurated 
a comprehensive building and renovation pro- 
gram. The program calls for the erection of 
three high schools, several grade schools and the 
remodeling of a number of old buildings. The 
program will cover a period of three years and 
the cost will be kept within conservative limits. 

The school board of Muskegon, Mich., has 
adopted a budget of $250,277 for the year 1924- 
1925, which represents an increase of $21,177 
over last year’s budget. 

The corner stone of the McCune high school 
at McCune, Kans., has been laid, and construc- 
tion work is progressing steadily. 

The corner stones of the Warren Harding 
and Theodore Roosevelt schools at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., were laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on June 23rd. Mr. Henry S. Johnson 
and Mr. Leslie Swan officiated for the Masons. 
A. C. Parson, superintendent of schools, and E. 
F. Loughmiller, president of the school board, 
represented the school system. School patrons 
and school children were in attendance at the 
ceremonies. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has in 
contemplation the erection of 42 new buildings 
to be placed on sites owned by the board or con- 
demned for school purposes. The program will 
cover a period of several years and will require 
an outlay of almost $50,000,000. Supt. E. C. 


Broome has presented a report in which he lists 
the more urgent school needs calling for an ex- 
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lhe Cleveland Auditorium asg NORTON 





FLOORS 





NORTON Tile (Alundum). 





The four main ramps from Ar: 
4 « 
from basement to first floor contain 55,( pieces of 


NEW YORK 


t to third floor and one 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Alundum Mosaic Treads (mat type) 

° mi i 
Alundum Aggregate Tile and Treads 
Tina? 4 peregate 

T-110 


Fitteen thousand persons may leave the 


Cleveland Auditorium—scene of the Repub- 
lican National Convention — with safety and 


rprisingly few minutes. 


This is largely 


due to the fact that there are no stairways. All 
exits are by means of ramps, all of which are 
cove Ww tl Norton Floor Tile (Alundum). 


The architects of this famous 
Frederick H. Betz, F. 


McDowell, provided for durable, quiet, slip- 


pecifving Norton Ti] 


structure, Messrs. 


R. Walker and J. H. 


TYPES OF NORTON FLOORS 
m Floor Tile 


; : ee 
Alundum Stair Tile 
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Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 








penditure of $19,650,000. Among the schools 


asked for are three senior high schools, six 
junior high schools, seventeen elementary 


schools, one high school annex and one special 
school. 


—Bloomington, Ill. The per capita cost of 
educating a student in the high school has been 
estimated at $138 a year, according to figures 
compiled by M. G. Bent, business manager of the 
board. Considering the number and character 
of the courses, it is considered a lower per capita 
cost than is found in many high schools of cities 
the same size in the state. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school plant is in 
need of repairs and improvements amounting to 
nearly $3,000,000. The proposed program in- 
volves improvements to 70 buildings and changes 
in construction, room arrangement or equipment 
in five other buildings, characterized as “exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory” for school purposes. The 
findings are the result of a recent survey in- 
tended to serve as a guide for repairs and im- 
provements to buildings. 


—The educational service of Louisville, Ky., 
schools for the year 1924-1925 will require 
$2,189,034 from the city and a grand total of 
$2,643,238 for the immediate use of the school 
system. The largest item in the budget is an 
appropriation of more than a million dollars 
for salaries and supplies. The estimated in- 
crease in actual outlay over last year is 
$186,095. 

Tacoma, Wash. When the new schools of 
the $2,400,000 building program now under 
way are completed the city will have a school 
System with facilities and equipment unexcelled 
by any other city of the Northwest and equal to 
that of any in the country. The building pro- 
gram calls for the erection of six intermediate 
schools at different points in the city, the erec- 
tion of six additional grade schools, and a 
double-combination grade school building. The 
Jason Lee School now nearing completion, will 
cost $450,000. It will be followed by the 
Lincoln-Logan combination building which will 
be erected on a site near the present school. 
Bids have been received for the erection of the 
James Stewart School which is to hav: 
modations for 900 pupils. 
} to he 


accom- 
The entire program 
completed by the spring of 1925. 





‘lhe new concrete and steel school build- 
ings erected on the island of Guam are designed 
to offer 143 cubic feet of air space for each 
child in classrooms. 


—Friends interested in the public schools of 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia, have offered 
to donate funds for the establishment of a 
county library. 


New Britain, Conn. In the face of opposi- 
tion as to choice of location, the school board 





























has voted to issue bonds in the amount of 
$570,000, approving the program laid out by 
the school accommodation committee. Accord- 
ing to the plans of the committee, it is pro- 
posed to spend $230,000 for a _ sixteen-room 
addition, auditorium and gymnasium; $60,000 
for an addition to the Stanley School; $65,000 
for a four-room addition to the Osgood Hill 
School; $22,000 for a site for the proposed 
Lincoln School, and $15,000 for a new heating 
system. 
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A good example of corridor planning, found in the 


new Model High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. This sub- 


j.et is of special interest in that it shows steel corridor sash, steel lockers and fire resisting floor. Such an innovation 
eems to fit in particularly well with the modern day fire resistive type of construction. 


(Courtesy Detroit Steel Products Co.) 
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“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
MAKES JACK A DULL BOY” 


With the starting of school next month 
| those desirous of equipping school play- 
| grounds with Everwear Steel Playground 
Apparatus will have a new opportunity H 
to do it. | 
Enlist the aid of the children. | 


Give Lawn Fetes, Playlets, Entertainments, 
etc. and the necessary funds will be obtained. 


The children will work like Trojans when 
| they know the money is for buying Ever- 
| wear Steel Playground Apparatus. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


| Department-A 
SPRINGFIELD,. OHIO 
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URAFLEX-A was chosen for all 
Hoors in the Springfield State Hos- 
pital, Sykesville, Md.,—as it has been 


for many office buildings, schools, hospi- 
tals and public institutions—for its dura- 
bility, low cost of maintenance and 
upkeep, quiet, comfort and_ pleasing 
appearance. 


Duraflex-A is a tough, rubbery, resilient, 
dustless material, laid in one continuous 
seamless sheet. Pleasant and quiet under 
foot, pleasing in appearance, impervious 
to and insoluble in water. Guaranteed 
not to crack, wrinkle, crawl, rot, swell, 
disintegrate, or come loose from the 
under floor. 


VW hether it be a new or an old installa- 
tion, Duratlex-A invariably enlists that 
commendation quality always commands. 


Write for complete information. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


\ \GTON NEW YORK 
' i I t N 4 4 Madisor 4 
N 


GREENVILLE, S. ¢ 














DURAFLEXA 


Child Safety- 


is only one feature of 
Page Protection for Schools 


There is less tardiness after play periods— 
better order—fewer of the little regret- 
table incidents that are often a part of 
child management. School spirit is better 
—teachers are relieved of many worries 
and annoyances. Page Fence can help 
make the administration of your schools 
and school properties more successful. 





A Super Heavy Page 
Zinc Coat 


makes Page Wire Link Fabric the last 
word in economical property protection. 
Page Square Mesh is unclimbable, flexible, 
the ideal barrier for playgrounds. Special 
attention to school fences. A distributor 
near you will gladly furnish plans and es- 
timates. Write for the Page Fence Book 
—showing many school installations. 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n. 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Distributing wire link products of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., associate company of the American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


PAGE 


fre wie. PROTECTION FENCE 
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Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Geo. Winkler, Arch. 


HIE people of Tulsa, spending 


tractor, who specified and erected 


ere actually 


KEE CORR 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


MILWA U 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








a million 
and a half dollars for this High School, 
have been safeguarded in their invest- this saving, these door casings are perma- 

ment in education by their architect and con- 

Milecor 


“Expansion” Metal Door Casings through- 


It happens that many hundreds of dollars 
saved, too, by the use of this 


Lumpsum estimates or Quantity Surveys Free without obligation to School Boards, Architects or Contractorse 


FID Wa owe ITY 
er auvts. |. gee mine wed 
| Ee eee 


Expansion Casing used for Door Trim throughout. 


W. Van Horn, Contr. 


Safeguarding this $1,500,000 Investment 


modern metal trim instead of costly wooden 
door casings. Aside from the advantage of 


nent, sanitary, cannot deteriorate, nor burn, 
nor cause cracked walls. 

Every school board should investigate 
Milcor Expansion Metal Products—for their 
economy and unequalled superiority. Write— 
or use the coupon—for complete information, 


A N Y 
MINN. 


U GATING C OM P 
LA CROSSE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, 


eee i , Milcor Produces, i 

H Cins §} Mea thant Cre ta H 

i . () Ventilators and! Skylights ; 
FIRESAFE SHEET METAL i, | ae 
Products for Schools and Colleges nn se 


vestments of your community in School 
Buildings by demanding Milcor Products. 
There has never 
Milcor-made structures, 








Milcor-Made Walls are 
Firesafe, Crackproof, Sanitary 


And economical! Safeguard the in- 


been a serious fire in 





Company, Milwaukee Wi 
9 5. 


h Data ©n the following 




















RULES GOVERNING SCHOOL DEPOSITS 


—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has been 
asked to approve an amendment to the rules gov- 
erning the control and disposition of deposits of 
the board. The rule reads as follows: 

Section I. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the Board during the first ten days of 
June in each year to advertise for five days in 
one or more newspapers published in the City of 
St. Louis, soliciting bids from banks and trust 
companies in said city for the current deposits 
and school bond fund deposits of the Board, said 
bids to specify the rate of interest to be allowed 
the Board upon such deposits and the nature of 
the security offered. The advertisements shall 
specify that approved security, consisting of 
bonds of the United States, bonds of the State 
of Missouri or bonds of the City of St. Louis to 
cover deposit of current funds of the Board, and 
bonds of the United States, or of the State of 
Missouri, or of the City of St. Louis, or of the 
Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, or 
bonds of any public or private corporation, 
which under the present or future laws of the 
States of Massachusetts or New York, are 
recognized as legal investments for savings in- 
stitutions of said states, to cover deposits of 
School bond funds of the Board, to the amount 
of the largest probable balance of each class of 
deposits, will be required from the successful 
hidder from time to time. 

Sec. II. The following shall be the form of 
fontract to be entered into by and between the 
Board of Edueation and the successful bidder 
‘or the current deposits of the Board. 

“This contract made and entered into this 

+ (3 Rs 5 4 eens cnie i Da We 
and between the Board of Education of the City 
of St. Louis, party of the first part. and...... i 
Cor PO ition duly established by the laws of the 
State of Missouri, doing business in the City of 





St. Louis, State of Missouri, party of the second 
part, witnesseth: Said party of the first part 
agrees to deposit with said party of the second 
part, for one year, commencing............e- . 
19..., all its current funds, the same to be 
drawn out as needed by it, upon its checks, 
signed by its duly authorized officers; and said 
party of the second part agrees to receive said 
deposits and to pay out the same upon checks 
signed as aforesaid, and to pay said party of the 
first part interest on the daily balances remain- 
ing on deposit at the rate of...... per cent per 
annum, to be settled monthly and added to the 
balance on hand at the end of each month; and 
said party of the second part further agrees to 
collect all checks coming into the hands of the 
said party of the first part, without cost to the 
said party of the first part, and to furnish said 
party of the first part such New York exchange 
as may be necessary, at par. It is further 
agreed, that to secure the performance of this 
contract on its part, and to secure the repay- 
ment to said party of the first part or to its 
order, of all sums deposited by said party of the 
first part with said party of the second part, said 
party of the second part will deposit with...... 
bide doh (some designated agent), at the risk 
and expense of said party of the second part, 
bonds of the United States or the State of 
Missouri, or of the City of St. Louis, equal in 
value to the amount from time to time on de- 
posit with said party of the second part. 

Whenever the balance of the funds of the 
party of the first part on deposit with said party 
of the second part shall exceed the market value 
of the bonds deposited with (the designated 
agent) by the amount of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, said party of the second part shall de- 
posit with (the designated agent) additional 
bonds of one or more of the classes above desig- 
nated, to such an amount as will make the 
market value of such bonds equal to such bal- 
ance. And as long as said additional deposit of 
securities is not made, such party of the first 
part may refuse to make any further deposits 
with said party of the second part. 

And whenever the market value of the bonds 
held as aforesaid by (the designated agent) 
shall exceed such balance by the amount of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, said party of the 


second part shall be allowed to withdraw from 
(the designated agent) bonds to a _ sufficient 
amount to reduce their total market value to the 
amount of such balance; and such withdrawal of 
bonds shall be made upon a written order, signed 
by the President and Secretary and Treasurer of 
the party of the first part, which shall be sent to 
said (the designated agent) by mail or tele- 
graph, at the option of said party of the second 
part. 

The said (the designated agent) shall hold the 
bonds which may at any time be deposited with 
it under the foregoing provisions and stipula- 
tions, as the agent of, and in trust for, both 
parties of this contract. In case said party of 
the second part shall at any time make default in 
payment of any check or checks of the party of 
the first part, drawn and signed as aforesaid, 
against a balance actually on deposit with said 
party of the second part, and not exceeding in 
the aggregate the amount of said balance, said 
(the agent designated) shall, upon being thereto 
requested, in writing, by the President and 
Secretary and Treasurer of said party of the 
first part, immediately dispose of so many of the 
bonds of said party of the second part, held by 
it for the purpose aforesaid, as may be sufficient 
to realize a sum equal to that named in such 
check or checks, and shall out of the proceeds 
pay to said party of the first part the amount of 
such check or checks, and shall take and hold 
said check as a voucher therefor. 

At the end of one year from the.......... day 
". See eee , 19..., said party of the second 
part shall pay over to said party of the first 
part, upon its checks, signed as aforesaid, any 
balance remaining on deposit with it, and be- 
longing to said party of the first part; and, upon 
said payment being made, the President and 
Secretary and Treasurer of said party of the 
first part shall deliver to said party of the 
second part a receipt and quittance in full, and 
an order upon said (the designated agent) for 
the release of the securities aforesaid; and upon 
the delivery of said order, said (the designated 
agent) shall deliver over to said party of the 
second part any and all bonds then remaining 
in its possession and belonging to said party of 
the second part, and the proceeds of any bonds 
sold by it under the foregoing provisions, and 
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Librar 





4 Lincoln 
School, 

College, New York. 
Complete standard 
equipment furnished eee. 
and installed by 


Standard L.B.school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


eacher’s 








Library Bureau 


You too can have a Model Library 


The new building for the Lincoln School 
of Teacher’s College, New York, is acknowl- 
edged by educators to be one of the per- 
fectly appointed buildings in the country. 


Logically, therefore, their handsome 
library—a gem of taste and convenience— 
is equipped throughout with standard L. B. 
School library furniture. Hundreds of other 
schools using the same type of Library 


Bureau equipment will gladly attest that the 
most exhaustive search can disclose nothing 
so suitable, practical and durable. 

Your school deserves a model Library. 

Write today to the nearest library divi- 
sion listed below. Our representative—an 
expert on school library practice—will gladly 
discuss your problems. This involves no 
obligation on your part. 


Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin Boards 

Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 








Library furniture 
and supplies 


Boston 
89 Federal Street 


Chicago 


214 W. Monroe Street 


Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


San Francisco 


McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 





not used for the payment of the check of said 
party of the first part. 

In witness whereof, said parties have caused 
these presents to be signed in duplicate by their 
respective presidents and duly countersigned by 
the requisite officers, and have caused their 
respective corporate seals to be affixed, the day 
and year first aforesaid. 

Said (the designated agent) agrees to receive 
and hold the bonds referred to in the foregoing 
contract, for the purposes and under the provi- 
sions and stipulations therein mentioned and 
contained, and to render to each of said parties 
a statement, in writing, of the bonds so held by 
it, when and as often as any change of the same 
is made, under the provisions of said contract.” 

Sec. III. The following shall be the form of 
contract to be entered into by and between the 
Board of Education and the successful bidder for 
the school bond fund deposits: 

“This contract made and entered into this 
OD ee fee eee rere on ae. ae 
by and between the Board of Education of the 
City of St. Louis, party of the first part, and 
= eS , a corporation duly established 
by the laws of the State of Missouri, doing busi- 
ness in the City of St. Louis, State of Missouri, 
party of the second part, witnesseth: Said 
party of the first part agrees to deposit with 
said party of the second part, for one year, com- 
Pr rrr , 19..., all its bond funds, 
the same to be drawn out as needed by it, upon 
its checks, signed by its duly authorized officers; 
and said party of the second part agrees to re- 
ceive said deposits and to pay out the same upon 
checks signed as aforesaid, and to pay to said 
party of the first part interest on the daily 
balances remaining on deposit at the rate of 
PP ere per cent per annum, to be settled monthly 
and added to the balance on hand at the end of 
each month; and said party of the second part 
further agrees to collect all checks coming into 
the hands of the said party of the first part, 
without cost to the said party of the first part, 
and to furnish said party of the first part such 
New York exchange as may be necessary, at par. 

It is further agreed, that to secure the per- 
formance of this contract on its part, and to 
secure the repayment to said party of the first 
part or to its order, of all sums deposited by 


said party of the first part with said party of 
the second part, said party of the second part 
will deposit with (some designated 


agent), at the risk and expense of said party of 


the second part, bonds of the United States or 
of the state of Missouri, or of the city of St. 
Louis, or bonds of any public or private corpora 
tions which under the present and future laws 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 














HONORING A SCHOOL JANITOR. 


William Pfaltzgraf, who served Minneapolis, Minn., as 
school janitor for fourteen years, and excelled 300 janitors 
at the annual inspection, was honored by the board of edu- 
cation. The inspection was made by Superintendent Web- 
ster; G. F. Womrath, business superintendent: Melvi 
Olsen, co-ordinator at the vocational school, and F. C€ 
Brown, supervisor of buildings. A. P. Ortquist, president 
of the school board; C. E. Purdy and Mrs. H. D. Kilgore, 
members of the board, attended the exercises. The presen- 


tation of a silver cup was made by Superintendent W. F. 
Webster. 


n 


Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
mentheads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for book No. 814 
“School libraries” 








of the states of Massachusetts or New York ar 
1ecognized as legal investments for savings In- 
stitutions ot sald states, equal in value to the 
amount from time to time on deposit with sald 
party of the second part. 

Whenever the balance of the funds of the 
party of the first part on deposit with said 
party of the second part shall exceed the market 
value of the bonds deposited with (the desig- 
nated agent) by the amount of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, said party of the second part shall 
deposit with (the designated agent) additiona 
bonds of one or more of the classes above desig- 
nated, to such an amount as will make the 
market price of such bonds equal to such bal- 
ance. And as long as said additional deposit 
of securities is not made, such party of the first 
part may refuse to make any further deposits 
with said party of the second part. 

And whenever the market value of the bonds 
held as aforesaid by (the designated agent) 
shall exceed such balance by the amount ol 
twenty-five thousand dollars, said party of the 
second part shall be allowed to withdraw from 
(the designated agent) bonds to a_ sufficient 
amount to reduce their total market value to the 
amount of such balance; and such withdrawal 
of bonds shall be made upon a written order, 
signed by the president and secretary and 
treasurer of the party of the first part, which 
shall be sent to said (the designated agent) by 
mail or telegraph, at the option of said party of 
the second part. 

The said (the designated agent) shall hold the 
bonds which may at any time be deposited with 
it under the foregoing provisions and stipula- 
tions, as the agent of, and in trust for, both 
parties to this contract. In case said party 0 
the second part shall at any time make default 
in payment of any check or checks of the party 
of the first part, drawn and signed as aforesaid, 
against a balance actually on deposit with said 
party of the second part, and not exceeding 
the aggregate the amount of said balance, said 
(the agent designated) shall, upon being thereto 
requested, in writing, by the president and secre- 
tary and treasurer of said party of the first part, 
immediately dispose of so many of the bonds 0 
said party of the second part, held by it for the 
purpose aforesaid, as may be sufficient to realize 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Here isa machine that every school 
needs—a machine that will print 
report forms, bulletins, maps, mu 
sic, letters to parents, programs for 
cond school entertainments — anything 
in the way of printing that your 
school may need. It will do any or 
all of these things easily, quickly 


and inexpensively. 


New Ideas for School 
Work 








: | 
\t the left are shown samples of 
id re FR pathy ge Rotospeed school printing teach 
i t+ 4 7 | c * _ 
fftietg | ers’ rosters, monthly report forms, 
i .* ; 
ie she Pr2 itaniee t , “7 WW} 
; SPATE parent letters, sheet music, drawing 
. . j Pigs } , 
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' ted, . - fi ed c 
for school entertainments and exer 
re | sa cises, eXamination sheets, maps, et 
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Address 


SE EL 


UPLICATOR 
This Machine Will Serve 


ed Uses 


in Your Schools 


Saves Time 


When the stencil is prepared, simply at- 


ch it to the machine and turn the handle. 
That’s all. Clean, clear-cut, finished copies 
will come rushing forth immediately and 


pile up in the tray rack. 


Accept This Offer 


We will send you a comple tely equipped 
Rotospec 1 and a portfolio of f ideas that you 
can use in your work for ten days’ free 

il. You can use Roto per 1 as though 


1 it. You can see for yourself 


vou own 
how easily, quickly and cheaply you can get 
ffective printed matter. You can test it 
thoroughly in all kinds of work, then if 
vou want to keep the machine you can do 
in ia 


4 7 | > - 
paying the small total cost, $48.50, « 


you can return it without feeling the slight- 


obligation or without having pent a 
gle cent 
Or We wil Do This 

If you prefer, we will send you our descrip- 


wklet telling all about the Rotospeed, 
Rotos} 1 school p! inting and 


free trial offer 


Find Out Now 


We want you to know how the Rotospeed 


will save time and money and greatly facili- 
you! work. ill in the coupon helow 
licating wl I O it us to id you 

} ] Roto 1 pment on 1 
f ré trial or samples of Rotospe: 1 

york and full details of our proposition. 


THE ROTOSPEED CO., 
DEPT. CK-1, DAYTON, OHIO. 


The Rotospeed Company. 
Dept. CK-1, Dayton, Ohio. 
Check whether you want the Roto 
speed on ten days’ free trial or fur 
ther information 


Please send me at once a com- 
pletely equipped Rotospeed for ten 
days free trial. 

Send me samples of Rotospeed work 
and full details of your Free Trial Offer. 
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The Utmost in Safety, Service and Durability 





Catalog 


Send for 


M-5 which illus- 
trates and de 
scribes the full 


line of MEDART 


others entrusted with 


In all MEDART Playground Apparatus there are outstanding fea- 
tures in design and construction that make for greater Safety, greater 
Service and greater Durability. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The MEDART line of Playground Equipment has, for 50 years, been 
the first choice of civic officials, physical directors, school boards and 
the purchase of Playground Equipment. 
MEDART prices are much lower than you would expect for apparatus 
of such outstanding merit. 





Also 
ers of Steel Lock 


manufactur 











ers. Send for 
Playground Locker Catalog 
Equipment. FRED MEDART MFG. CO. AD” cee 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Continued from Page 88) He will exercise this control throvgh the directo ficld is misused. He will exercise his control 
a sum equal to that named in such check or of athletics of the high school. through the director of athletics of the high 
checks, and shall out of the proceeds pay to said Il. The field may be used for school ath’et’.s — school. 


party of the first part the amount of such check 
or checks, and shall take and hold said check as 
a voucher therefor. 

At the end of one year from the.......... day 
A eer. 19..., said party of the second 
part shall pay over to said party of the first 
part, upon its checks, signed as aforesaid, any 
balance remaining on deposit with it, and be- 
longing to said party of the first part; and upon 
said payment being made, the president and 
secretary and treasurer of said party of the first 
part shall deliver to said party of the second 
part a receipt and quittance in full, and an order 
upon said (the designated agent) for the release 
of the securities aforesaid; and upon the de- 
livery of said order, said (the designated agent) 
shall deliver over to said party of the second 
part any and all bonds then remaining in its 
possession and belonging to said party of the 
second part, and the proceeds of any bonds sold 
by it under the forgoing provisions, and not used 
for the payment of the check of said party of 
the first part. 

In witness whereof, said parties have caused 
these presents to be signed in duplicate by their 
respective presidents and duly countersigned by 
the requisite officers, and have caused their re- 
spective corporate seals to be affixed, the day 
and year first aforesaid. ; 

Said (the designated agent) agrees to receive 
and hold the bonds referred to in the foregoing 
contract, for the purposes and under the provi- 
sions and stipulations therein mentioned and 
contained, and to render to each of said parties 
a statement, in writing, of the bonds so held by 
it, when and as often as any change of the same 
is made, under the provisions of said contract.” 

RULES GOVERNING ATHLETIC FIELD 

The school board at Lansing, Mich., has re- 
cently adopted a report of the board of control 
of athletics at the Central High School providing 
for the adoption of regulations govern'ng the 
Pattengill school field. The rules read as fol- 
lows: 

I. Since the principal of the high school is 
the controlling force in the athletics of the high 
school, he should have full control of the field. 


only, except for such other occasions as the 
board shall grant special permission. The fie!d 
may be used during the vacation period in a 
manner hereinafter provided. 

III. All the keys to the field, with the excep- 
tion of those directly in the departments of the 
board, shall be under the direct control of the 
principal of the high school. It will then be 
his privilege to call these keys in whenever the 





DECORATED PIANO HARMONIZES 

GARTEN WALLS 

A decorated piano that harmonize with the walls is a 

unique innovation carried out at the Jonas Bronck P. S. 423 
Kindergarten, New York City 


Photo International News Reel. 


WITH KINDER- 


IV. All the children, except those directly out 
for athletics, must be kept off the sod of the 
football field. They may not be permitted to 
walk across the sod but must walk on the track. 

V. The gate at the northwest corner of the 
field shall be the gate through which entrance is 
made for the use of the baseball diamonds and 
all the field north of the football field. 

VI. The gates must be locked by the person 
who unlocks them. That person is directly 
responsible and may not leave unless the field 
is cleared and the gates locked. No student is 
to be given the keys. 

VII. During the months that the athletic 
field is in use, namely, from the first of April 
to the first of December, a man must be in 
charge of the field with full authority to keep 
out anyone he sees fit. This man should water 
the grass, mow the grass, keep the diamond and 
gridiron in condition, and act as general super- 
visor. 

VIII. Children may be allowed the use of the 
baseball diamonds during the vacation period. 
The sodded portion of the field, however, is not 
to be used save only what use has to be made of 
it in connection with the baseball diamonds. 

IX. Barbed wire should be placed along the 
top of the entire fence in order to keep the 
people from climbing the fence. Police warning 
signs against climbing the fence must be placed 
at all gates and at intervals of 100 feet along 
the fence. 

X. It should be the duty of the principal of 
the high school to determine whether or not the 
field is being misused, and his suggestions along 
this line are to be adhered to. He may exercise 
this authority through the director of athletics. 

XI. No school contests may be held on the 
field without permission of the principal of the 
high school, or during his absence he can assign 
this work to the director of athletics. In the 
absence of both of these men such permission 
may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Schools. The board alone may grant permis- 
sion for the use of the field on all other occa- 
sions. All such permissions should be in writ- 
ing. 
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The Miessner Player is nec- 
essary in musical appreci- 
ation. Allows the beauty of 
the world’s finest music to 
enter the minds and hearts 


of children. 








wwine 


Music for Every Child 


“It is becoming universally recognized,” declares U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John J. Tigert, “that education in music fundamentals is an important 
part of our school processes. Music, in my opinion, might well be taught 

through the grades from the kindergarten up to and in the high schools.” 


Your plans are now being formulated 


for the coming school year. 





The 


broad educational as well as vocational advantages of music cannot be de- 
nied. Your school should and can have music on its program—the small 
Miessner Piano is uniquely fitted to supply “Music for Every Child.” 
The tonal beauty of the little Miessner Piano is remarkable—comparable 
in volume and sweetness to that of a small grand. Moreover, the por- 
tability of the Miessner permits every room to participate in musical 
activities. Many schools begin with one Miessner for each floor, and 


gradually add one or more Miessners every year until each grade 


has one of these superior small pianos. 


Class Instruction in Piano with the Miessner 
Class instruction in piano, as part of the regular program, is easily 


possible in schools equipped with the portable Miessner. Ten to 
twenty children may be taught at one time by a single teacher, 
at a fraction of the cost of individual lessons. The class method 
is pedagogically sound, economical in operation and success- 


ful in its results. 


‘Music for Every Child” is provided in many progressive 
school systems through the Miessner. The coupon will 
bring you full details of the special ten-day free trial offer, 
and the special Miessner price made only to schools. Act 
now, and have music on your program when school 


opens in September. 


MIESSNER PIANO CONPANY 


118 Reed St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNE 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 





Miessner Piano Co., 
118 Reed St Milwaukee, W 


plan 


Name 





Addre 











GENTLEMEN Send me, without obligation o 
part, a copy of the descriptive bookle 
Miessner Also send details of your 

price made to schools and of the ten-day 
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AN OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
OBSERVATION’ 
Conditions, Causes, and Possible Lines of 
Progress 
Use check (Vv) mark 

Adapted and extended by Edgar N. Mendenhall and 
Harrison I Euler, Department of Rural Education 
Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg, from an 
outline developed in a class of Dr. Fannie Dunn at 
Columbia University. Prepared for the use of super 
intendents and supervisors, for teachers observing 
other teachers and for the use of teachers in analyzing 
their own teaching for self-improvement 
I. Pupil activity at time of observation. 

1. Pupils passive....... . |. See , or 
merely restless...... 

A. Inactivity physical only...... 

B. Inactivity merely justifiable resting..... 

C. Causes for unjustifiable inactivity...... 

a. Physica] conditions........ 

(1) Venitilation....(2) Eonpanniane 


(3) Eyestrain....(4) Seating. 
b. Insufficiency of occupation " provided , 
(1) Equipment inadequate....(2) Teac her 


overloaded. 
c. Lack of interest on the part of pupils.. 
(1) Cause to be found in pupils...... 
a’. Mental or physical defect....b’. Illness 
or malnutrition....c’. Adolescent readjustment 
.d’. Irregular attendance....e’. Home con- 
ditions and attitude....... f’. General attitude 
pupils not accounted for above........ 
(2) Cause to be found in occupation pro- 
WOES dan ds 
a’. Unmeaningful or deficient in content 
b’. Lacking in purpose for the child........ 
c’, Tasks too easy... -d’. Tasks too hard... 
f’. Above inte llige once 1” vel of pupils........ 
ge’. Below intelligence level of pupils...... 
h’. In nationality and language of pupils.... 
(3) Cause to be found in assignment 
a er 
b’. Does not enlist interest. 


2. Pupils engaged in mischievous activity 
Possible causes 
a’. Overstimulation...b’. Muscle hunger 
ec’, Sitting still too long d’. Over fine’ work 
e’. Cramped position .f’. Mental defect 


ee Mental ene rgy ‘ h’. Character of 
school course of study un appealing. eee 
Wrong attitude towards school. 1 The 
nature of the particular school work - 


Lack of oversight of teacher. 

3. Pupils engaged in more or less profitable 
activity ack 
proportion of 


A. Due various types of 
activity. 
a’. Physical indoor playground. 


free play....formal play....work.... 

b’. Mental. problem drill. 
oo Pere 

B. Evaluation of activities of each type. 

a’. Motive—whole hearted purpose. . 
artificial incentive—high. . low......use of 
school marks......test scores.. 

b’. Initiative.....independence 
fulness ...self-originated activity. - 

ec’. Value—aiming toward desirable educa 
tional outcomes. justifying time expenditure 
cass hurtful or wasteful in any way.....judg 
ment shown in choice of materials. ..in methods 
or work : 

d’. Organization—order and completeness. 
systematic procedure... .pupils 
plished...... 

e’. Control—achievement of pupils up to 
standard for grade.......ability shown to use 
reference materials and equipment 


apprecia 


, self help- 


purpose accom- 


* Social character—cooperation....consid- 

ition of others’ rights relation to com- 

inity life 

Il. Evidences of nature of pupil activity 
prior to obser ition period, 

1. Habits and attitudes manifested by pupil 

personal hygien: habits of study...... 
movement about room, leaving room, etc.... 
habits of order and neatne use of materials 

careful. ...wasteful 

2 Cleanliness, orde: nd beauty of school 


house and grounds... 

3. Exhibits of pupils’ W 
museum....bulletin board... .; 
dences of growth in attainment.... 

III. Relation of teacher to pupil activity. 

1. Instruction as a cause of existing condi 
tions—help given .too much .too little 


sandtable 


sters ‘ evl- 
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quality. .thought killing....thought stimulating 

.provision for individual differences........ 

2. Administration and school management as 
a cause. 


A. Organization of a school work—grades 


grouped..... time of teacher divided among 

groups..... daily and weekly schedule provided 
.work planned—for term....month....week 
cee 


B. Organization of pupils—socialization and 
self-government....imposed authority and in- 
centives....high....low.... 

3. Teachers’ scholarship as a cause........ 

4. Teacher’s personality and nepeenal ideals 
as a cause...... 

5. Teachers’ attitude as a cause.... 

IV. Indication of cooperation and interaction 
of school and community. 

1. In teacher’s register. 

a’. Record of visits of patrons. 

b’. Record of parent-teachers’ meetings.... 
ce’. Record of other community gatherings ai 
d’. Record of teacher’s visits to homes in com- 
ol ee 

2. Teacher remains in community 
week ends........ 


DEDICATE FIRST SCHOOL PIPE ORGAN IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Under the direction of Mr. W. G. Alexander 
Ball, director of music, the Piedmont High 
School at Piedmont, Calif., on May 27th and 
28th, celebrated the opening of its magnificent 
$17,000 pipe organ with the presentation of the 
“Queen Esther” play by the student body. 

The organ which was formally opened by Mr. 
W. J. Trevorrow, a local, well-known organist, 
is the first pipe organ to be installed in any high 
school in northern California. Its purchase and 
installation are due to the enterprise and self- 
sacrificing zeal of Mr. Ball who conceived 
the idea of a fine instrument for the school and 
who started the initial project by enlisting the 
support of friends and public-spirited citizens in 
the project. 

The organ was built by the Morton Pipe 
Organ Company, of Los Angeles. It consists of 
two manuals having 1,425 pipes, eight speaking 


during 


registers, chimes, harp, xylophone, vox-humana, 
tremolo, six speaking stops, crescendo pedals, 
and a console which is considered a work of art. 
The organ and its installation cost a total of 
$17,000. The school board paid the cost of the 
chambers amounting to $7,000 and $2,500 were 
raised by private subscriptions of citizens. The 
balance of the cost remaining on the organ 
amounting to $8,400 will be paid by the student 
body through operas and concerts given with 
the aid of the organ. Next year the “Pinafore” 
opera will be given and the proceeds devoted to 
the organ fund. 

Mr. Ball is a lover of the finer music and 
has given his life to the study of teaching 
of the subject. His training was received in the 
musical schools of London and in institutions of 
a like character in America. His first strictly 
school position was in Chehalis, Wash. He was 
appointed supervisor of music at Tacoma, later 
becoming director of the work in the Stadium 
High School. His work here led to his appoint- 
ment in 1923 as director of music in the Pied- 
mont high school. During his incumbency he 
has organized a music department consisting of 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs having a membership 
of 48 students, and an orchestra of 27 members, 
He has initiated and directed the presentation 
of three well-known operas and will take on a 
fourth next year. During this time he has been 
instrumental in placing in the high school a con- 
cert grand piano, paid for -with: proceeds of 
operas; a small grand piano in the music room, 
paid for by the board; a victrola for the music 
room, paid for by concerts and other public 
entertainments, and lastly, the new organ which 
has just been installed. 


Supt. J. Lee Stambaugh of Pharr-San Juan, 
Texas, has been reelected for a two year term. 

The honorary degree of L.H.D., has been 
conferred upon Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state 
superintendent of Washington, by Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. This is the second hon- 
orary degree to be conferred upon Mrs. Preston 
in the last ten years by an institution which she 
formerly attended. 
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vas No. 16000 
ter DOMESTIC SCIENCE GROUP TABLE 
um This table is a very desirable addition to the Domestic Science 
nt. Equipment. ‘ It embraces every feature that is necessary in a 
Domestic Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one 
ed- time. 
he 
of 
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aie New Schools or Old Schools 
1c 
ich Should Be Properly Equipped 
an The new schools now being built or completed, of course, No. 1006 
; should be equipped with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. Your _ STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 

y . . Where a complete work-table is desired, this will fill the need 
- new school represents a large investment; in order to return the admirably. 
ite | greatest educational dividend, it should possess the best Labora- 
ol- tory Furniture in America—the kind chosen by the leading high 
and schools and universities in the United States. 
0 
he If your present school needs additional equipment, let us 


help you plan what will most efficiently and economically com- 
bine with and supplement your present facilities. 


Free—the Kewaunee Book 


The most complete book of this industry, we believe, illus- 
| trating our entire line, some of the desks in natural colors. It 
will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official 
who replies, giving his position and using the stationery of the 
institution. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


| 
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No. 14354 





Supply Case 
A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 


* doors make a very fine blackboard. 
e 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS —-- 














C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 














Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
San Francise« Jackson, Miss Baton Rouge Phoenix 
Greensboro, N. C Albuquerque Salt Lake City | 
No. 1302 
No. 14223 . - 
ELECTRICAL DESK 
COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 


Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
is placed at each end of desk. 


This design is practical for use as a stu- 
dent’s desk or in a private laboratory. Has 
two larger and eight smaller drawers and 
four cupboards. Very solidly constructed 
and finely finished. 














No. 8020 
Ne. 1949 CHEMICAL DESK 
: . wil _— — . This design contains two features not 
DOUBLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 1514 to be overlooked. The electric light at- 

Ideal for the conservation of floor space, BULLETIN BOARD tachments are new. The small drawers extending through the 
as it accommodates 12 students. Very with door. For posting spe- entire table provide storage room for long condensing tubes and 
sturdily built and has an unusually fine cial reports, notices of meet- other equipment. This desk will accommodate twenty-four stu- 
appearance. ings, etc. dents working in groups of eight. 
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ANGER! 











The above reproduction from an actual photograph shows what happens to 
fumes when the Sheldon fume hood is not in operation. 


Fumes escaping into the laboratory impair the health of the 
students! Many of the simplest experiments create chlorine 
gas which is poisonous and although the students may not 
inhale enough to be immediately fatal, health may be per- 
manently injured. Law will not permit commercial labora- 
tories to operate without an efficient system of fume removal, 
yet this is a matter often overlooked in equipping the chem- 
istry laboratories of our schools. 


. 


SAFETY! 








The effectiveness of the Sheldon fume hood when in operation is graph- 
ically shown in the above reproduction from an actual photograph. 


Wall hoods are not satisfactory because the cost of providing 
an adequate number is prohibitive and because of the fact 
that it is almost impossible to get students to take their fume 
troubles to the wall hood. Reverse the procedure and bring 
the Fume Hood to the students! The new Sheldon individual 
table hood, one of which is shown in operation above, solves 
the problem. It is readily adaptable to all Sheldon chemistry 
tables with the exception of those equipped with troughs. 
If you are equipping a chemistry laboratory it will pay you 
to investigate Sheldon chemistry tables and individual hoods. 
The combination makes for safe, healthful, efficient chemistry 
laboratories. 


4) H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Science Laboratory, 
Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 
for Schools 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 

















There is a Reason! 


Why you should send your 
next order for Laboratory 
Supplies to 


Henry Heil Chemical Company 
St. Louis 


They are experts in their 
line. 


The prices are reasonable. 
The service is good. 
CHEMICALS 
AND 
CHEMICAL est. 
APPARATUS 


Your interest is their inter- 
They have a splendid propo- 
sition to offer—Write for it 


—it will surely interest you. 


THANK YOU. 


























Peterson Furniture is manufactured in a wide range 
of styles for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Household 
Arts, Zoology, Manual Training, Mechanical Draw- 
ing and the Library, including Tables, Fume Hoods, 
Storage and Exhibit Cases, Mirrors, Sinks, Work 
Benches, Demonstration Tables, Charging Desks, 
Book Stacks, Magazine and Display Racks, ete. 

We have a large stock on hand which enables us to 
make shipment without delay. Peterson Quality 
cannot be surpassed and Peterson Service spells sat- 


for All Schools and Colleges 


isfaction. 

Write us in regard to your requirements. 
Send for our Catalog No. 14-A It shows a complete line of fine Labora- 
tory Furniture for educational institutions, hospitals and industrial plants. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway. 


Furniture 
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needs of the school shop. 





ALL-PURPOSE 
LATHE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


When the new GTD all purpose Lathe was 


designed, special attention was paid to the 


Safety of the student and ease of operation \ ; 
' om ing after the machines. 
were always uppermost in our thoughts. The 


trolling levers, enable the instructor to spend 


A. FIFE CORPORATION, 


No. 


safety device and handy arrangement of con- We will be glad to send our new Lathe Bul- 








GREENFIELD T TAP AND DIE 


CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
School Representatives 








218 ALL -PURPOSE LATHE. 


more time with the students and less on look- 


letin No. 104 on request. 


Mamaroneck, New York 








y 


) 








Charles M. Moderwell was reelected presi- 
dent of the Chicago board of education. Edgar 
N. Greenbaum was chosen vice-president. 

President L. C. Humes of the Memphis, 
Tenn., board of education believes in affording 
good salaries to teachers and then demand the 
highest talent. He says: “It is nothing but the 
best business principle. We now require that 
our teachers be graduates of colleges, a stand- 
ard which in years past was not in force. 
Where teachers used to handle about 20 pupils, 
they individually instruct now about 35. Thus 
we work now with 908 teachers, while in 1923 
there were 947. And the lesser number is 
doing the greatest and finest work.” 

Mr. Russel Morehouse, principal of the 
Academic High School at Auburn, N. Y., has be- 
come principal of the Auburn Junior High 
School. 

Mr. L. R. Quick, formerly acting principal of 
the Junior High School, has become Supervising 
Head of the history department in the high 

hool, Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. George F. Barford, who has been acting 
uperintendent at Auburn, N. Y., since the death 
of Mr. Strong, has been elected superintendent 
for the next year. 

Dr. J. George Becht, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania, has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
m Ohio Northern University. 

K. A. Rygh, of Cyrus, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Roseau for 

coming year. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Upon the recommenda- 

n of the secretary, the school board has ap- 
proved the appointment of Mr. Guy E. Wiley of 
Paul, Minn., as assistant architect for the 
rd, at a salary of $4,500 per year. 


ft, 


In the appointment of a chief architect, the 
board has ruled that the office shall be filled not 
later than July 1, 1925. 

Geneva, N. Y. A $500,000 high school will 
be completed ready for occupancy following the 
Christmas holidays. The build.ng has_ been 
planned for 780 students, but with the use of 
expansion facilities, will accommodate 1,200 stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Harry W. Lowry of Lexington, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Waltham, to succeed Charles N. Perkins, re- 
signed. Mr. Lowry is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege and Brown University and has completed a 
course at the Harvard Graduate School. He 
formerly served in a number of towns in Massa- 
chusetts, and since 1920 had been in charge of 
the schools of Lexington and Bedford. He 
assumes his new position in September. 

Superintendent James E. Bryan, who has 
served Camden, N. J., for twenty-five years, 














DR. GEO. W. FRASIER 
President. Colorado State Teacher College, 
Greeley, Colo 


was recently honored at a testimonial dinner, 
President Edwin L. Seabrook of the board 
of education presided. Among the _ speakers 
were Superintendent Charles B. Boyer of 
Atlantic City, and Superintendent Charles S. 
Albertson of the Camden county schools. 

Miss K. Laura Mengel, superintendent of 
supplies for the school district of Reading, Pa., 
died suddenly on May 29th, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. Miss Mengel had been identified with 
the school system for 32 years, having been 
superintendent of supplies for that period of 
time since the introduction of the free textbook 
system. 

Mr. L. R. White has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Mason, Mich., succeeding 
G. L. Peck. 

Mr. Thomas N. Haskins, secretary of the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School Board at 
LaSalle, Ill., died on June 6th. The school board 
at a meeting on June 7th, adopted resolutions on 
the death of Mr. Haskins. 

Mr. F. J. Wilt, for five years secretary of 
the board of Bethlehem, Pa., resigned on July 
first to accept the position of secretary of the 
local community chest. 

—Mr. Harry J. Collier, Jr., business manager 
of the school board at Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. The reap- 
pointment carries with it an enlargement of 
duties and an advance in salary. 

At present Mr. Collier is chief of the janitorial 
staff, supervisor of repair work on sc nied build- 
ings and director of the purchase of school sup- 
plies. In addition to these duties, he will now 
be given charge of all architectural work in 
progress at the present time or to be undertaken 
in connection with the new $1,000,000 building 
program. 

A reorganization of the department of 
buildings and grounds has been effected at San 
Antonio, Tex., with the appointment of Mr. 
Joseph Beck as superintendent of employees of 
the board. This is in addition to his duties as 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

Mr. D. A. Hills, treasurer of the school 
board at Swarthmore, Pa., has been removed 
from office for failure to sign certain checks for 
architects’ fees in connection with new schools. 
Mrs. R. L. Coats has been elected to serve as 
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There is a Reason 


: Gatrne GCONOMY 
— ~ 


When an Architect, Engineer or Draftsman wants a drawing table or blue print file his first thought 
is ECONOMY, and that is what he specifies. 
WHY? Because the ECONOMY line of Drawing Tables and blue print files is recognized throughout the 
States as the BEST that can be procured. 





Table No. 25 


Not only in our standard line do 
drawing tables, art room tables, 





Table No. 26 


we excel, but for twenty-three years we have manufactured a line of 
and storage cabinets for schools. The SERVICE and SATISFACTION 
our installations give have won an equal recognition of our line of School Equipment. 


Our Installa- 


tions bring us repeat orders when new equipment is wanted. The reason—ECONOMY SUPERIORITY. 
Have for Your Standard ECONOMY EQUIPMENT —Your Slogan BUY EARLY 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





treasurer during the remainder of Mr. Hills’s 
term. 

Mr. R. V. Stephan of Galena, IIl., has been 
elected secretary of the school board for the next 
year. 

Mr. John T. Cate has been elected business 
manager at Glendale, Calif. 

Mr. Charles H. Stephens has been elected 
president of the school board of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Robert W. Shafer has been reelected as secre- 
tary of the same body. 

Mr. George P. Hills, for fifteen years a 
member of the school board of Ottawa, LIl., died 
at his home after a long illness. 

—Mr. T. R. Fugitt has been elected supervisor 
of buildings and grounds at Joplin, Mo. 

Mr. H. T. Dyett has been elected president 
of the school board at Rome, N. Y. 

—Dr. B. W. Stilwell has been reelected presi- 
dent of the school board at Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mr. H. B. Johnson has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board at Watertown, N. Y. 

—Dr. J. S. Kelley has been reelected president 
of the board at Binghampton, N. Y. 

—Mr. Paul Kingston has been reelected presi 
dent of the board at Elmira, N. Y. 

—Mr. William Moore has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Felton has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Buffalo, N. Y. She is the 
first woman to hold that office. 

—Mrs. E. L. Robertson has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. F. T. Clark, president of the school 
board at Easton, Pa., has resigned after a long 
service on the board. Dr. Clark was elected as a 
member in August, 1908 and was reelected in 
1909. In 1911 he was legislated out of office by 
the school code but was made a member of the 
new board in November of that year. In 1913 
he was reelected for a six-year term, and again 
in 1919 for a similar term. In 1920 he was 
appointed by the court under a new classification 
and was reelected in November, 1921 for a four- 
year term. He was vice-president from 1917 to 
1921 and president of the board from 1921 to the 
present time. 

Mr. Harold Miller has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Earlville, Ill. 

—Mr. W. B. Reed has been elected pi 


dent of 
the board at Peoria, III. 


Supt. C. J. Byrne of Ottawa, Ill., has been 
elected secretary of the school board. He suc- 
ceeds E. E. Roberts. 

Mr. John Siegle has been elected president 
of the school board. Mr. Charles A. Hooper has 
been reelected as secretary. 

Mr. Ralph McKee of Staten Island, has been 
appointed to the board of education of New 
York City, to succeed J. E. Bowe resigned. Mr. 
McKee has been active as chairman of the com- 
mittee on public education in the New York 
State legislature. 

Mr. Clinton P. Russell has resigned as 
president of the board of education at Dallas, 
Tex. Mr. E. C. Lemmon has been elected to 
succeed him. 

Mr. Frank Sass has been elected treasurer 
of the school board of Dubuque, Ia., to succeed 
Charles Walton, who retires after a service of 
eighteen years. The board has reelected Mr. 
Leo Palen as secretary, and Mr. C. E. Shrodes 
as chief engineer. 

Mr. H. C. Roberts has been reelected as sec- 
retary of the school board at Sioux City, Ia. 

Mr. W. W. Scott has been reelected secre- 
tary of the board at Lyons, Ia. 

Mr. C. D. Hedberg has been elected secre 
tary of the school board at Cedar Rapids, Ia., to 
succeed Joseph Motejl. 

Mrs. Carrie Clark has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board of North Attleboro, 
Mass., to succeed Mrs. Jennie Hunt. 

Mr. Loyal Durand has been reelected presi- 
dent of the school board at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. John Baumgartner has been reelected 
secretary of the board at Davenport, Ia. He 
succeeded J. B. McCollister last spring. 

Mr. Otis Earl has been elected president of 
the board at Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Robert Saebler. 

-Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, president of the 
school board of Detroit, Mich., retired from 
that body on June 30th, and the board will im- 
mediately take up the selection of her successor. 

Mrs. Osborn had been a member of the Detroit 
board for the last six years and had recently 
been reelected for another term. She had the 
distinction of being the only woman on the 
board and the only woman in the city holding 
an elective office. She has been connected with 
schools all her life, as student, teacher, mother 


succeed 


of children in school, and as a member of the 


board of education. 
Dr. Frank W. 


Westcott, 75, a member of 


-the township board at Fanwood, N. J., for the 


past 38 years, died on June 24th. Dr. Westcott 
was a member of the board of health and had 
served several terms as president of the town- 
ship board of education. 

Miss Ethel Baumberger has been reelected 
as secretary of the board at Burlington, Ia. 
Mr. L. C. Wallbridge has been reelected as 
treasurer. 

Mr. J. N. Crocker of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Sedalia. Mr. Crocker, who enters upon his new 
work this summer, will superintend the erec- 
tion of a $400,000 high school recently voted for 
the city. 

Mr. T. W. Shaw has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Shiloh, O. 

Supt. E. M. Sipple of Burlington, Ia., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. C. E. Beach of Auburn, Wash., has 
announced his candidacy for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Mr. L. E. Michael of Pittsboro, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hills- 
boro. 

Mr. W. T. 
been elected 
Vernon. 

Mr. A. M. Nelson of Auburn, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fairbury. 

Mr. V. M. Liston of Neodesha, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fort 
Scott. 

Supt. J. M. Bunger has been reelected as 
head of the schools at Union City, O. Mr. 
Bunger has been in school work for 32 years and 
has been head of the Union City schools for 
the past eight years. 


Lofland of Hillsboro, Tex., has 
superintendent of schools at 


Mr. N. R. Crozier has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Dallas, Tex., to succeed 
J. F. Kimball, who retires after ten years’ 


service. 

Mr. W. L. Deal of Heber Springs, Ark., has 
been elected superintendent of schools’ in 
Cleburne County, to succeed B. F. Jordan. 

Mr. E. A. Baughman of Galion, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oak Hill. 
He succeeds P. O. Wagner, who goes to New 


Holland after three years’ service. 
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Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 
Can also be furnished with four or two drawers, or without drawers. 
When in the market for Manual Train- 
ing Benches, Domestic Science Tables, 
Sewing Tables, Drawing Tables, Vises, 
Hand Screws, etc., write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814 West 26th St., Chicago, II. 



































Scranton High School, Scranton, Pa. — Edward Langley, Archt. 


DOUGHERTY’S ‘‘SUPERIOR” 
CAFETERIA COOKING EQUIPMENT 


HE SCRANTON HIGH is only one of 
the many high schools throughout the 
sexe country using Dougherty Cafeteria 

Equipment. Seventy years’ experi- 
ence in assisting Architects, School Boards 
and Committees in the planning and installa- 
tion of cooking apparatus is at your service 
for the asking. Why not deal directly with 
the manufacturers? 











Manufacturers Since 1852 





QD W. F. Dovcnenry & Sons, Inc 





1009 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 




















| PEORIA | 








ALL-STEEL INDESTRUCTIBLE 











| FOLDING CHAIR | 








































ordering chairs. 


storage. 


ply dealer. 


Is built like a bridge. It can’t tip, sway, 
squeak or rattle. Balled feet to prevent 
scratching the floor. Made of steel, 
they will out-wear so many wood 
chairs as to make them the ideal 
chairs for school use. Peoria All 
Steel Folding Chairs open and 
close easily, quickly, and noise- 
lessly. Designed to insure com- 
fort. Olive green finish of baked 
on enamel will not rust, peel or 
chip. Consider the Peoria All 

Steel Folding Chair when 


Folds flat as a sheet 
of steel. Front edge 
of side pieces are 
grooved; rear edges 
are tongued — mak- 
ing a perfect tongue 
and groove fit for 
close packing in 


Order through your 
nearest school sup- 





MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


PEORIA 











ILLINOIS 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, AGRICULTURE, GENERAL 
SCIENCE, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS, COMPLETE 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT, GENERAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 





-—O 


BUILT TO ENDURE 


E build Laboratory and Scien- 
V\ tific furniture, Desks, Tables, 
Chairs and all wood furniture 
required by Schools and Colleges 
from Architects’ designs, or we will 


on request submit estimates on our 
own stock designs. 


Anything we furnish is unre- 
servedly guaranteed to be of select 
woods, scientifically designed and 
constructed. Due to volume opera- 
tions, our prices are lower than 
others. 


Our Educational Engineering De- 
partment is at the service of Archi- 
tects and School Authorities for any 
information or assistance they might 
want. 


THE NEWTON & HOIT CoO. 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
SCHOOLS, BANKS, OFFICES, HOTELS, HOMES, 





o — 
GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS 
1018 SO. WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
342 MADISON AVE. 
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Have enough lockers been provided? 


Every fall finds school facilities inadequate, and often badly 
overcrowded. Berloy Lockers in the corridors release cloak- 
room space for class room purposes and relieve congestion. 
Quick action now will make an attractive locker installation 
possible before school opens. We're prepared to do our part 
on rush delivery. 
Catalog Y-7 shows all types and sizes of Berloy Lockers. 
Write for it. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Boston ; New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville 




















Mr. H. C. Dieterich of Ashtabula, O., who goes Supt. J ’ reat of Manitou, Colo., has been F 
to Bexley next year, was presented with a fine gold reelected for another two-year term 4 
watch by his teachers as a token of their esteem Mr. H. G. Stout has been elected superintendent : 
Mr W Kk Peik, superintendent of schools at of schools at Ashland, Neb., to succeed R. B. Bedell 
Faribault, Minn., since 1921, has resigned to accept a Supt. H. \ Merrick of Cadiz, O has resigned 
position in the College of Education of the University after three years’ service in the schools 
of Minnesota Mr. H. H. Kirk of Jameston, N. D Mr. F. J. Appleby has been elected superintendent 
succeeds Mr, Peik at Faribault of schools at Milan, Mo., for the next year 
Mr. W. G. Masterson, for the last nine years super Mr. H. S. Moffitt has been elected superintendent 
intendent of schools at McAlester, Okla., has accepted of schools at Montpelier, O., to succeed C. A. Robbins 
UPERINTENDEN the superintendency at Muskogee Supt. G. S. Plumb of Plain City, O., has resigned 
Mr. Paul V. Kreider has resigned as superintend Vern Flora of West Salem, O., has been elected 
= —— i Z ent of schools at Wadsworth, O Mr Kreider had superintendent of schools at Savannah 
| @ previously been reemployed at an advance in salary Mr. John Wissinger succeeds J. N. Pinkerman as : 
He is a graduate of Oberlin College and Columbia superintendent of schools at VPerrysville, O 
University, and also of the University of Michigan Mr. Wilbur Miller of Nappones Ind., has been 
Associate Supt. Edward W. Stitt. Dr. Francis H Mr. Kreider will spend the summer at the latter elected § iperintendent of schools at North Lewisburg ; 
Paul, and Dist. Supt. Joseph S. Taylor, all of the New institution taking advanced work in literature, and Mr. W LL. Rhea of Mediapolis la., has been 
York City schools. received the degree of Doctor of will probably take a teaching position early in the ‘lected superintendent of schools at New London, to 
Philosop! vy at the commencement exercises, held dur fal : - succeed W H. Lemmel, ; 
ing the week of June 9th. at the University of the Supt. Edward L. Bailey of Jackson, Miss., received Mr. EK. T. Jackson of Ashley Ill has been elected 
State of New York i the degree of Doctor of Laws at the commencement superintendent of schools at Carrollton. 
Mr. Peter A. Mortenson, formerly superintendent exercises of Mississippi College. Mr. Bailey has been Mr. Grover Kreglow has been elected superintend i 
of schools of Chicago, has accepted the principalship for the past twenty-five years superintendent of ent of schools at DeGraff, O., to succeed R LD. Conrad i 
of the Trumbull Grammar School Mr. Mortenson — in Jackson and the ge was 4ory 4 eetea — of Clarksville, Tex., has been 
enters yh wy ir ; Septe rE » s the college in recognition of his service to the schools reelectec or the nex year t 
y oor S lie sai ae en Supt. F. A. Jensen of Rockford, Ill, has accepted = —Mr. W. A, Baker has been elected superintendent ; 
Mr. ¢ A. Green has been elected superintendent of a position on the faculty of the summer school at the of schools at Syracuse, Kans. . ‘ 
schools at St. Joseph, Mo., to succeed Mr. Thalman University of Michigan. ; Mr. John F. Waddell of Antigo, Wis., has been 
Dr Paul Monroe, director of the international Mr. R. B. Smith, principal of the high school at lected superintendent of schools at Watertown i 
institute of Teachers’ College. Columbia University, is Crestline, O., has been elected superintendent of Mr. P. H. Kimball of Brunswick, Me., has been if 
touring the countries of the Near East in connection schools to succeed E. W. Bell who has gone to giectes supe ss . schools of Brunswick and fi 
with four ) . 7 » training of ¢ dre Delphos Topsham, to succeed J. A. Cons 
conducted ba can ten Eker wales Gee a Mr. C. W. Brown of Albert Lea, Minn., has been Mr \ EK Wilber of Boulder Colo., has been 
roe will visit the orphanage centers of Greece, Syria, elected superintendent of schools at Clinton, la He elected supe rintendent of schools at Caro, Mich., to 
Palestine and the Russian Caucasus, and will make succeeds F. W. Hicks, who retired on August first succeed F. E. Schall. 
recommendations regarding the educational needs of Mr. T. W. Shaw of Hayesville, O., has been Mr. J. B. Brown, state agent for the department 
these children in order that they may be fitted for elected superintendent of schools at Shiloh, O of elementary education of Tennesse has tendered 
earning a livelihood when they reach the age of 15 A resolution praising the work of Mr. L. P his resignation. Mr. Brown has become head of the 
or 16 ’ Benezet, retiring superintendent of the Evansville new elementary school at Richard City 
Approximately 60,000 children, Armenians and vari Ind., schools as a member of the state board of edu —Mr. E. R. Herring has been elected superintendent 
ous nationalities, 61.6 per cent of them under 12 years cation, was adopted at a meeting of the board on of schools at Anna, QO, _ 
of age, are in these relief orphanage centers June 27th During his eight years of service the Mr. A I Hliixon of Urbana, O has been elected 
Mr. John R. Patterson of Bucyrus. O..° has been state board enjoyed the fruits of his wide and suc superintendent of schools at Ironton 
elected superintendent of schools at Athens, for a cessful experience and his keen intelligence Supt Mr. Hl. EK. Wheeler, formerly superintendent of 
three-year term at a salary of $4,300, $4,400 and $4,500 Benezet carries with him into his new position the schools at Sidney, Ia., died at his home at Santa Ana 
respectively ¥ ang warm confidence and friendship of his coworkers Calif., following a stroke of paralysis Hie had been 
Supt. A. E. Moody of Bedford, O., has been re Supt. Darrell Joyce of Hamilton, O., has been re at Sidney four years, when he went to Clarinda, later 
elected for a four-year term. elected for a five-year term, at a salary of $6,600 a going to Austin, Minn He was forced to relinquish 
Mr Harvey D. Brugger passed away at his home year. The appointment became effective on August school work several months ago because of ill health 
at Fremont, O., on May 11th, after a teaching exper 6th . : ‘ , on , Mr. ¢ r. Vance of Newmarket, Tenn., has been 
lence f 47 years. He had served as superintendent Mr. W. A. Franklin of Austin, Tex., has been elected superintendent of schools at Erwin 
at Danville and Lakeside, but more recently had elected superintendent of schools at Rockdale Miss Carrie Morgan has been reelected as super : 
taught chemistry and physics in the Fremont high Mr. H. R. Lissack of Chicago, I1l., has been elected intendent of schools at Appleton, Wis if 
schoo] 5 : superintendent of the graded schools at Rochelle Supt. BE. P. Clarke of St losept Mich on June 
Supt. C. A. Krout of Tiffin, O., has been reelected Mr. W. A. W hite, on July first, succeeded D. KR 19th, completed 25 years as head of the local school 
for another term of two years ; Murphey as superintendent of schools at Anniston system Supt. Clarke was presented with a very fine 
P ipal H. R Gorrell of Massillon. O.. has been Ala Mr. Murphey has accepted the presidency of the white gold watch as a token of appreciation on the 
elected fon! te } ‘ if scl te for 3 t F if three State Normal School at Daphne part of the 8 hool board members 
vents. tic aus ee te oe ee Supt. John W. Bailey of Coventry, R. 1, has been Mr. R. F. MeMullen of Polk, Ohio, has been elected 
ss He succeeds the late Supt. York unanimously reelected for the next year superintendent of schools at Sullivan 
_ Supt, BE. L. Bowsher of Wauseon, O., has been Mr. W. H. Lemmel of New London, Ia., has been Mr. I. D. Law has been elected superintendent of 
sb , { for another term of three years elected superintendent of schools at Caruthersville, Mo schools at Edison, O 
s t I), A. Ferree of Nelsonville, O., has been State Supt. Albert S. Cook of Maryland has been Mr. C Di Beach superintendent of schools at 
reelected for another term of two years and his salary reappointed for another term of four years Enamclaw Wash., has announced his candidacy for 
adva d Mr. Wm. J. Holloway, assistant state superintend the office of state superintendent of public instruction 


I J. J. Beall of Bloomdale. O.. has been elected ent of schools for Maryland has been appointed Mr. C. P. Wileox has been elected superintendent 
supe ndent of schools at Delta principal of the Eastern Shore Normal School of schools at Winlock, Wash 
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A LONG performance record of making 
good in every field of painting, empha- 
sizes ADAPTABILITY as one of the 
outstanding features of the DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System. 





ea Toda eel 


This adaptability applied individually to 
the school field means that you can spray- 
paint substantially all surfaces of the school 
building requiring a decorative or protective 
coating. Whether it is the lockers, the class- 
rooms, the halls or the boiler room; whether 
it is a large or small surface of concrete, 
plaster, wood, brick or metal, this painting 
can be done to great advantage and with 
equally great economy. 


re 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting 
averages 4 to 5 times that of hand-brushing. 
‘Lhe sprayed coating thoroughly and uni- 
formly covers the surface to be coated, and 
has greater hiding power than the brushed 
coat. The same paint now used can be spray- 
applied, frequently using a less amount. 
There is no dripping and spattering when 
spray-painting, nor the costly wearing out of 
brushes. The DeVilbiss spray gun is easy 
and non-tiring to operate and does your 
painting at the lowest practicable air pressure. 





“ ~ A line from you will promptly bring fur- 
ther interesting details about this modern, 
low cost DeVilbiss way of painting. Ad- 





dress— 


268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Spray painting System THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 





Mr. Preston K. Pattison, 71, formerly superintend 
ent of schools at Colorado Springs, Colo., died at 
Westtield, N. J., on May 27th Mr. Pattison had been 
principal of the Westfield high school for the last 20 
years 

Mr. A. J. Sanders of Gladewater, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Big Sandy 

Mr. Horace C Wysong of Hillsboro, Ind., has 
resigned to accept a position at Covington 

Mr. George Coverdale of Evanston, Wyo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Charlevoix, Mich 
He succeeds C. F. Hamilton 

Mr. L.. M. Dimmitt has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Eatonville, Wash 

Mr. William 8S. Forney of Butler, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alexandria, to 
succeed F. W. Stoler. Mr. Forney is a graduate of the 
Indiana Normal School and holds degrees from Indi 
ana University and from Columbia University. 

Mr. J. R. Jacobs of Scito, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Cadiz, succeeding H. V 
Merrick. 

Mr. A. H. Robertson of Allegan, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dowagiac. He 
succeeds L. W. Stewart resigned. 

_—Mr. Harry A. Sprague of Summit, N. J., has re 
signed to become principal of the Montelair Normal 
School. Mr. Sprague is a graduate of the Fredonia, 
N Normal School He has had considerable pro 
fessional teaching experience, namely, as principal of 
the City Teachers’ Training School at Olean, N. Y.., 
a8 supervisor and instructor in the Experimental 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
as supervisor of practice teaching in the Newark 
Normal School at Newark. N. J. He has also held 
teaching positions on the faculty of the New Jersey 
Summer School at Phillipsburg. i 

Mr. Fort E. Land, state director of vocational 
education of Georgia, has announced his candidacy for 
the office of state superintendent of public instruction 

Mr. W. C. Goble has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Converse, Ind Mr. Goble is a graduate 
of Fairmount Academy and Indiana Normal School 
and has taken advanced work in the University of 
rennessee and in the Indiana University. : 

Mr. J fk. Collins, superintendent of schools at 
Lima, O has resigned to accept the position of 


instructor at Miami University, Oxford 

Mr John KR. Patterson of Bucyrus, O., has re 
signed | ccept the superintendency at Athens The 
position carries a salary of $4,000 a year 

Mr. Albert M. Bean, principal of the junior high 
school at Camden, N. J., has been elected superintend 
ent of schoe t cceed W. F. Burns 
—Mr. A. BE. Gower has been elected superintendent 
of schools at , n City a) 

me. 8. Bd 


been elected superintel ] 
‘ ident 
of schools at Ha enn 


-Mr. N. S. Jone 
of schools at Mila: 


n elected superintendent 


Mr. E. W. Sell of ne Oo has been elected 
superintendent of schoo Delphos, O 

-Mr. Thomas B. Portwo ervisor of the junior 
senior high school at At Kans has been 
elected superintendent of sch: t succeed H. |} 


Study. Mr. Study has accepted 
at Springfield, Mo. 


superintendency 





m2. Yoder of Lyons, Kan has been elected local parent teachers association resulted in the 
superintendent of schools at Marysvi tion of W 4. Thomas as superintendent, and 
Mr. Robert S. Flint has been elected superintend gh school principals, L. A. Doran, and W. R 
ent of schools of the Westmoreland district in West Rice Edgar J. Hoffman, the secretary of the board 
Virginia also retired H. P. Study of Atchinson, Kans., is the 
Mr. John B. Ritter has been elected supervising new superintendent 
principal of schools at Collingswood, N. J He sue Mr. A. J. Gibson of Moab, Utah, has been elected 
ceeds W. F. Bucke superintendent of schools at Holly, Colo., to succeed 
T. W. Adams of Salisbury, N. ¢ succeeds W. M R. J. Isle 
Marr as superintendent at High Point, N. © it a Supt. W. W. Fairchild of Rutaland, Vt has been 
salary of S5000 on a two-vear contract salary for elected president of the Tri-County Teachers’ Asso 
second year $6.000 ciation 
S. W. Gentry, superintendent of the Kingsport, Supt. L. W. Smith has been reelected as head of 
W. Va schools has accepted the superinte ndency at the Joliet High School, at an increased salary. 
Princeton, same state Ile is succeeded in the Kings 


Mr. T. H. Tuttle has accepted the position of 
superintendent of schools at Carthage, Tex 

Supt. F. E. Sinclair of Cassopolis, Mich., has 
been reelected for the next two years 


port position by Ross N Robinson, a former high 
school principal 
4. J. Smith has been reelected superintendent at 


Clarksville, Tenn., for a_ three-year term J c . ages 
Mitchell has been reelected superintendent at Mur Supt. Harvey S. Gruver of Lynn, Mass., has been 
freesboro, Tenn. C. Max Hardison goes as superin elected president of the Massachusetts Superintend 
tendent to Carthage. Tenn ent’s Association. Mr. S. H. Chace of Beverly, Mass., 
—Mr. Henry Rhoades, state superintendent of was elected secretary-treasurer 

Kentucky, cautions boards of education against the Mr. O. K Thomy son of Underwood, Ia., has been 
careless hiring of incompetent teachers elected superintendent of schools at Emerson. 

A school board war at Springfield, Mo which Miss Mittie Wright has been reelected as super- 


culminated in an election of a faction backed by the sing principal at Greenville, Ala 
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Several interiors from 


the Tivoli Theatre—Chicago. 


You can’t find Lime-burns in the 
Tivoli Theatre— it’s Hockadayed 


The beautiful Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, is the finest evidence of what Hockaday Paint will 
do to preserve the original color tone values of a richly decorated interior. Lime-burns 
are an unknown embarrassment wherever Hockaday is applied. And there are hundreds 
of wonderful interiors to prove Hockaday integrity over periods of five to twelve years. 
The action of lime in plaster is neutralized and entirely overcome by Hockaday, whether 
in old or new walls. The Hockaday secret process binder — the liquid that binds the 
particles of pigment together and holds them to the wall — is the only binder that lime 
in plaster will not burn or destroy. 

Our big, illustrated book—“Paint Mileage”—gives you a wealth of proofs and reasons 


why—free to you. 
Hockaday is a different paint. It 
comes in two parts—Body and Reducer 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVI CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 











—_—_—_— 
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The Principle of Unit Ventilation as Applied 
to School Buildings 


J. M. Robb, 


Most of us can remember the man who, years 
ago when he saw the proud owner of an auto- 
mobile pass by, remarked, “Well, the old horse 


and buggy is good enough for me; I don’t 
think those horseless carriages will ever be 


practical anyway.” 

Such remarks were made even after the auto- 
mobile had been proven to be practical, and 
were made by successful men and men of ex- 
perience. They were not an indication of a 
lack of intelligence, by any means. Why, then, 
did these men not only discourage the automo- 
bile, but oppose and stand in the way of its 
development? Consideration suggest two classes 
of reasons: 

First, a purely selfish viewpoint. The success 
of the motor-driven vehicle would in their nar- 
row judgment some way adversely affect their 
livelihood or business, and 

Second, many were simply prejudiced, having 
at some time or other ventured an opinion that 
such a device could not be practical and were, 
therefore, loath to admit that their judgment 
had been wrong. 

We have analogous cases every day, in every 
line of endeavor. The one that stands out above 
all others today in the field of heating and ven- 
tilating involves the “unit system” for heating 
and ventilating schools and similar buildings. 

The “unit system” of ventilation is here; it is 
here to stay. Those who are opposing it will 
be as successful as the little dog who stayed 
up all night barking at the moon to make it 
stop shining. 

There are a sufficient number of unit venti- 
lating systems installed in all parts of the coun- 
try that operation a sufficient 
length of time to demonstrate their superiority, 
to offset a thousand times more opposition than 
really prevails at this time. In fact, the doubt- 
ers have dwindled to a very few, and it is not 
so much a question of opposition as the noise 
these few doubters are making. 


have been in 


Unit Ventilation 

What is unit ventilation? It is the result of 
many years of investigation, careful analysis 
and research, in an endeavor to provide 
tilating system that will, in practice, 
the following results when applied to 
and similar public buildings: 

First, give proper distribution of air to all 
of the rooms in the building, no matter what 
their size, exposure, location, or requirements. 
This we had failed to accomplish with central 
distributing systems because of the resistance 
to the flow of air offered by ducts, flues, ete, 
and the effect of wind pressure which promptly 
threw the best system designed out of balance. 

The application of a complete individual ven- 
tilator for each room to be ventilated, in lieu 
of the 


a ven- 
deliver 
schools 


heretofore central distributing system, 
answered this question. 
doubt about that. This treatment also provided 
a far more flexible system. Each room could 
be ventilated just as much or just as little as 


required. of 


There cannot be a single 


Any section or department 
building could be ventilated as required. 


the 


This proved very advantageous in large school 


buildings wl ich are divided into sections or de 


partments for study, recreation, amusement, ad- 


ministration, ete. Many times certain such de- 
partments are sed in the evenings or at times 
when school is not in session. In fact, the 
larger the building the more pronounced were 
the advantages of the individual ventilating 
system as to flexibility and economy of opera 
tion. This is very apparent to anyone who will 


give the subject any thought at all. 


Peoria, Ill. 


of the old troubles ex- 
perienced with the central distributing system 
disappeared. 


Furthermore, many 


Windows may be opened in any 
room without affecting the ventilation of the 
other sections of the building, although it has 
been found that with the individual ventilator 
there is no disposition to do so. 

However, perhaps the best thing that hap- 
pened in this evolution and with which every- 
one agrees, has been the elimination of the costly 
inaccessible and, therefore, insanitary flue and 
duct systems. 

Every architect and school manager knows 
the great cost of duct and flue construction and 
how many times it interferes with good, prac- 
tical, and economical building design. 

Every practical engineer appreciates the un- 
certainty of balancing the flow of air through 
ducts. Last, but not least by any means, these 
and, 


innecessible duets 
have been the cause of the opposition to our 
past ventilating methods by the modern hygien- 
ist and those that if 
the world should be sanitary, 
system. 


therefore, insanitary 


who believe anything in 


it is a ventilating 


As a nationally-known architect remarked re- 
eently: “If I could have seen in my own mind 
the condition of these ducts twenty years hence, 
[ never would have placed a single one in any 


of my buildings. It would have been wiser to 


‘ 


have left out ventilation altogether.’ 


Air Diffusion and Control 

The second result obtained with the 
modern unit ventilator is the proper diffusion 
of air within each ventilated room. 


Ne cond. = 


We are all familiar with the many attempts 
made with the central 
obtain this result. 


distributing system to 
With the air discharged hor- 
izontally, at low velocity, into the room it was 
impossible. 


Engineering textbooks and journals are full 
of suggestions on this point. Some engineers 
have tried higher velocities, with diffusers to 


direct the air toward the ceiling. 


the 


Others have 
advocated that air be discharged vertically 


from a the 


under 
many engineers say 


point again 
now that the only way to 
diffusion is to into the 
nine distributed 
Still advocate two 
or more wall inlet registers, particular locations 


windows, and 


secure admit the air 


room from SIX to registers 


around the ceiling. others 
of inlet and vent registers, 


parallel the fresh air fans. 


and exhaust fans to 


All of these suggestions have merit and would 


perhaps be successful if it for the 
practical impossibility of obtaining distribution 


with the 


were not 


central distributing together 


with the utter impossibility of keeping the air 


passages sanitarily clean. 


The 


system, 


positive, controllable, individual 


init 
ventilator solved the diffusion problem. Lis 
eharging the air towards the ceiling at a ve 


locity of approximately one thousand feet per 
minute, depending 
results in 


height, 
throughout 
an agreeable air motion and with 


ipon the ceiling 
perfect diffusion of air 
the room with 


out draughts. 


Third: With an individual ventilator, deliy 
ering a positive and definite volume of air at 


all times, it was found very « maintain 


a plenum condition in each room ventilated. 
This practical 


termed corridor venting, in 


‘asy to 


made it to employ what is 


which the ecorrid rs. 


1. 
cloak rooms, or other such spaces, may be used 
Read before the Indianapolis Convention of the 
National Association of Publi School Business 


Officials 


as passages for discharging the air from the 
classrooms to the atmosphere. 

Since ventilation has been proved to be a 
process of diffusion or dilution, as it were, and 
not one of displacement as was commonly sup- 
posed in the past, this method of venting will 
come into common use, regardless of the fact 
that some engineers oppose it at this time, and 
a few localities legislate against it. 

The on conclusions 
founded on the old discarded theory that fresh 
air is blown or pushed into the room and that 
this fresh air pushes out the soealled foul air, 
On this basis, of course, corridor venting would 
not be practical. 


opposition is based 


However, it has been conclusively proven that 
what really takes place is that the incoming 
fresh air mixes with the air in the room and 
increases its standard of purity. It is a dilution 
process, not one of displacement. In fact, in- 
vestigation will show that with proper diffusion, 
the air at the outlet is 
of just as good quality as the air in the room 
itself. 

Therefore, with a system which is positive in 
distribution and which insures thorough diffu- 
sion, corridor venting can safely be employed 
with a consequent saving, of large proportions, 
in building 


mis-named “foul air” 


eonstruction; and while it is not 
necessary with unit ventilation, good engineer- 
ing and business management demand that care 
ful consideration, without bias or prejudice, be 
given to it. 
The Individual Ventilator—Its Construction 
So much for unit ventilation as a system. 
The large majority because of demonstrated 
proof have already conceded its correct under- 
lying or fundamental But 
about the individual ventilator itself? How 
should it be constructed, and how should it be 
applied? These are the live questions of today. 
For nearly five years I have traveled through 
this country meeting school authorities, archi- 
ects and engineers, 


principles. how 


getting their opinions and 
viewpoints on these questions. In turn I have 
considered them from the viewpoint of the man- 
ufacturer. 

I wish to report the results of this investiga 
tion and analysis for the benefit of the members 
of this association. I will take up the several 
points in order of their importanee, as I look at 
the problem. I believe the 
of interest to all concerned. 


information will be 


(1) Capable engineers and those manufac 
turers who seem to consider the final result in 
the room more important than merely market- 
ing a device are unanimous that the high ve 
locity vertical jet discharge should be employed. 
Otherwise, the principal basis of unit ventila- 
tion is lost. 
exceed 


This velocity, however, should not 
125 feet foot. of 
between the air outlet and ceiling 
draughts are liable to oceur. 

(2) given the 
eareful thought and have proved 
sions by 


for each ceiling height 


, as, if it does, 
Those who have subject most 
their conelu 

that the 
capacity for any indi- 
vidual ventilator should not exceed 1,500 eubie 
feet per minute, and that 
to 1,400 cubie 


demonstration are agreed 


maximum air delivery 


a limit of from 
feet is more nearly correct. 


1,200 
This 
is a matter of distribution and applies no more 
to unit ventilators 


than to any other system ol 
ventilating. 
(:5) 


not bye 


The loeation of the air discharge sho 
less than 


ld 
from 30 to 36 inches from the 
Hoor line, so as to eliminate any possibility of 
draught felt by 


being those sitting close to the 


ventilator. 

(4) of five hundred 
architects questioned had a preterence for unit 
ventilators which did not the fresh out 


side air through the windows, but preferred to 


Ninety-six per cent 


take 


have it taken through the wall under the win- 
dow. They objected to cutting through win- 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Look for the ‘ Raised-Rim’’ Top 


Sani-Onyx — Sani- 


for Beauty — Sanitation — Permanence 


ANY institutions, realizing the necessity of a 

cafeteria, have made the unfortunate mistake 
of purchasing and installing temporary food and 
drink equipment. Failure to investigate permanent 
equipment that does not require constant repairing 
and refinishing, has cost many institutions the price 
of a good, substantial installation. 


The Sani Products Company have set the pace for 
substantial, permanent and sanitary equipment — 
the kind that will look just as well ten years later 
as the day it was installed. Snow white Sani-Onyx 
table tops are not spotted or stained by fruit juices 
or other liquids. Simply wiping with a damp cloth, 
keeps them clean and inviting. Sani-Onyx table 
tops have a ‘‘raised-rim’’ (an exclusive patented 





feature) which prevents spilled liquids from drip- 
ping on the floor or clothing. 


We have solved the problem of refinishing and re- 
placing wood table bases by furnishing Sani-Metal 
Porcelain Enamel. You need not worry about in- 
juring this sturdy material with wet brooms and 
mops. Sani-Metal bases can be secured in white, 
brown, mahogany and grey color. It will pay you 
to install permanent equipment. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sani 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sort Products ©. 


C-48 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Se:ling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co, 
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ALL THAT SCHOOLS MAY DEMAND IN 














school. 











The old and new way of 
building Samson Table legs 
for strength. 

Method of “Interlock re- 
inforcing” of Samson Table 


al tops. 




















J FEATURES & 





ie 


construction. 





permanent thing. 





DIRECTORS 
TABLES 


REG US PAT OFF 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPAWEE.IND.. U.S.A 





Samson permanent usefulness and beauty in thousands 
of separate cases to date justifies its selection for your 
There is a design to exactly meet all your require- 
ments of price, utility and decorative harmony. 


“Interlocking Reinforcing” welds every Samson top into 
a solid inseparable unit. 
side of tops hold rails and drawers rigidly in place. 
mitre-joint-boxing” gives legs a uniform thickness of stock, 
from top to bottom, in spite of the graceful taper of the 
legs, and a strength greatly in excess of solid wood or other 


“Anchoring cleats” on the under- 
““Taper- 


Every one of the thirty separate Samson designs — 
whether made for the superintendent, for the teacher, or 
for any other school office use 
features of construction. 


contains all Samson special 
It is apparently a solid block of 


wood; its beauty unmarred by visible joints; its drawers 
fitting snugly without ever binding; 


its strength also a 


Send for illustrated folder. 








MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPAN 





NAPPANEE 
INDIANA 














(Continued from Page 102) 
authorities objected to ob 
structing the window light. 


dows, and school 

(5) In answer to a questionnaire these same 
architects stated that a ventilator could be 38 
inches high without proving objectionable. A 
very small minority, so small that it was of little 
importance, thought the unit ventilator should 
be made lower, but of be- 
tween 30 to 36 inches having been set as the 
height of the discharge outlet, and difficulties 
encountered in the manufacture so as to main- 
inches should 
a satisfactory height. 


owing to the limit 


tain capacities, it seems that 38 
be considered as 

(6) Practically all those interviewed during 
this investigation have expressed the hope that 
unit ventilators of sufficient capacity could be 
The 
greatest objection heretofore has been to the 
distance they have extended into the aisles of 


classrooms. 


made lighter and of smaller dimensions. 


(7) Manufacturers, while they have recog- 
nized this resistance to their sales, have also 
been confronted with difficult manufacturing 


problems. ‘The large heavy cast iron radiator 
which it has been necessary to employ has per- 
haps been the principal stumbling block, here- 
tofore. However, these manufacturers have for 
several years been working on the development 
of a copper radiator, which occupies very little 
space, comparatively speaking. 
Noiseless Operation and Motors 
(8) Naturally, one of the most frequently 


discussed items was noiseless operation. Lf con- 


ed silent operation cannot be secured, this 
method of lation will never prove satisfac- 
tory for sc] hospitals or similar buildings. 
While it | been found that no particular 


objection is | against a little air noise, 
caused by the ing the 
should be no me 


they are likely to b 


ventilator, there 
noises of any kind as 


Whether 


annoying. 


or not the publie school business officials who 
select unit ventilators will obtain satisfactory 
results in this respect will depend upon their 
good judgment. 

It has been demonstrated in hundreds of in- 
stallations that continued noiseless operation is 
not dificult of attainment, so long as low speed, 


direct-current motors were used in driving the 
fans, and provided further that the fans and 
ventilators themselves are scientifically con- 
structed, so as to eliminate all vibration and 


as much resistance to air flow as possible. If, 
however, an attempt is made at this time to use 
this service, it 
is certain that complaint will result. 
a certain inherent alternating current 
that cannot be eliminated, so far as 


motor knowledge is now available. 


alternating-current motors for 
There is 
hum in 
electric 
Speed ad- 
justments, to just meet the requirements, are 
also difficult to obtain with the alternating type 
of motors. Furthermore, if unnecessary preju- 
dices are forgotten, no advantages will be found 
in alternating current motors, for this service 
either in the first cost, power cost, or service 
rendered. In fact, the low speed, simple, direct 
motors have demonstrated their superiority for 
this service, even though it is necessary to use 
motor generators for converting the current, 
generally available at a school building. 

During the above investigation it was found 
that a few purchasers have been misled by mo- 
tor manufacturers or experts who may know all 
about motors, but appreciate very little the re- 
quirements of school ventilation. In every case, 
so far, it has been evident that these purchasers 
have either regretted their error, or it has left 
a wrong impression and given unit ventilation a 
black eye in that particular locality. 

The newer unit ventilators require so little 
current that the electric power cost is a very 
much reduced factor. It is claimed that not 





more than ten watts per one hundred ecubie feet 
of air delivered will be used. 

(9) The 
that the 


signed 


further 
should be de- 
filter. While in 
many eases the outdoor air surrounding schools 


investigation has shown 
individual 


with an 


ventilator 
efficient air 


is sufficiently clean to bring indoors, neverthe- 
less the improved unit ventilator should be so 
constructed that a applied, when 
necessary, without reducing its capacity. 

(10) To be 
sanitary 


filter can be 


our views on 
ventilator should 
ever be considered that is not easily accessible 
to every part 
dismantling. 


with 
unit 


consistent 
ventilation, no 
without unscrewing, unbolting or 
I could go on almost indefinitely pointing out 
details of construction that should be embodied, 
but realizing the time that this would take, I 
have pointed out only a few of the most impor- 
tant features. 
Installation of Unit 


P Ventilators 
After all, no matter how 


well designed and 
constructed the unit ventilator may be, unless 
careful consideration is given to its proper ap- 
plication we cannot expect the results we are 
seeking. There are a few points in this connec- 
tion that should be considered : 
First, unit ventilators should be 
approximately the center of 
insure good diffusion. 


located in 
walls, to 
Locating them in cor- 
ners except under the most favorable conditions 
may result in disappointment. 
attainment of the best results. 
Second, where inside rooms must be 


outside 


It prevents the 


venti- 
lated, a short individual duct to each ventilator 
is not objectionable, but the unit ventilators 
should never, as a rule, have their fresh air sup- 
ply taken through long, inaccessible ducts and 
flues. Such treatment is absolutely opposed to 
the fundamentals of unit ventilation and should 
not be tolerated. 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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A Cofeteria F guipment Service 
That Has Made a World of Friends 


HE fact that PIX Cafeteria and 


Kitchen Equipment is used in 
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; It is the desire of Albert Pick & Com- 
pany to be of real service to School more schools throughout the coun- 


Boards not only in actually supplying 


es ew vie 


try than any other make of equipment is 


all of your equipment needs, but 
assisting you in planning as well. Our 


ioe ' "hla ; 
Senos Wace oe ple evidence of its standing in this 


co-operate with you or your architects wide field. The high quality, which is 

in determining your exact cafeteria } Aine ' 
requirements as to size, floor space the outstanding characteristic of PIX 
and amount ot equipment needed. . : : 
Our Book of Schoo! Cafeteria Installe- Equipment, is due to the fact that Albert ; 


tions Y93 will be of value to ycu. 


Pick & Company have steadfastly refused 
to build cheap equipment to sell on a 
price basis. You do not want to buy a 
price, but rather equipment that will give 


pstnserertagah 


io a ace you maximum service. It is our constant 
2 : . adherence to this policy that has devel- 





oped our business to a volume that is 
now the greatest of any in our line of 
business and has brought us thousands of 
customers whose enthusiastic satisfaction 


has proven to be our best advertisement. 


- aLBERT PICK*COMPany ) 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Columbia, a & 
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Van Installation in the 
Detroit Edison Co 
Serv ice Bldg 


Cafe eteria 














‘iin Equipment A 
For the Preparation 


\ ServingofFood ¢ / 
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LS 
nstalled | 
fc 4 

or 
VERY Hotel, Restaurant, 
Cafeteria, Institution and 
Large Industrial Plant in the 


country is vitally concerned and in 
cluded in the Van Policy. 





Van’s meaning for a “Quality Pro- 
duct” in equipment for the prepara- 
tion and serving of food is— 


Suitability to your needs 
Adjustability to your conditions 
Longevity in your Service 








These three principles are the basts 
of the Van Policy 


Van installations in every part of 


and the many 


the country where only quality pro 
ducts are permitted give convincing 
assurance of the sincerity with which 


it is carried out. 


, Van's 


wide experience, their corps of food 


You have, at your service 





service experts and their 75 years of 
reputation tor 


That shi Quabty’t 


There i is notl ing to > large 
for Van to handle 
are the first co 


Tf [OO SIT all 
” Ye sur requireme nts 
nsideration, whether as to 
the installation of an original equipment 
in luding the adjusting ot building pl ans, 
the installation of a remodeling equip 
ment or the repl acements and additx ns 
of general upkeep 


Write today for our 364 page catalog 
covering every equipment and accessory 


for the preparation and serving of food 


6 






i She John Van Range @ 


}) EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD V/ 


ES 





Ss 





DETROIT CHICAGO 





KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


a CLEVELAND —_——— 





















Modern Schools 8) | 
Everywhere Are Today *- ~ ( 


Equipping Tl heir Domestic | 
Science Classrooms With J, 


A-B 


Recognized Everywhere As Americas Best’ 





In the Domestic Science 
Classroom of the Ann 
Arbor High School, the 
A-B Gas Range is daily 
demonstrating the spe- 
cial adaptability to class- 
room work which has 
made it so generally 
adopted by so many of 
the foremost schools of 
the country. 


The smooth, hard, easy- 
to-clean, baked enamel 
surfaces; the insulated 
ovens with Wilder metal 
rust-proof linings; the 
the electric oven light; the A-B 





clear glass oven door; 
Oven Heat Control, and the efficient canopy are notable 
features which commend the A-B Gas Range for school 
installation. 


Send Today for this Free Book 


Valuable helps in the planning and equip- 





ping of domestic science classrooms to 
secure the utmost utility from available 
space will be found in “Plans.” Anyone 
interested may secure a copy free, upon 


request. 


Priscilla Menu and Recipe Books 


for Classroom Use Free 
We still have a quantity of these valuable little books. They are 
available free to teachers for distribution among their pupils. 
Write for as many as you can use. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Gas Range Manufacturers. 
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Will It Pay 


Cafeteria Executives 


i 


To Study This Vulcan Installation? 





RE gS ye RE 


' There are institutions ~ 


that have achieved sub- 
stantial, all around 
economy, efliciency and 
popularity by means of 
satisfactory cooking 
equipment. But before 
they could solve their 
problems they had to in- 
vestigate other kitchens 

in hotels, hospitals, 
cafeterias and restau- 

rants. 

[f you were to study 
the service supplied by 
the Vulcan installation 

shown in the picture (in 





The Vulcan Equipment in the Kitchen of the Employes’ 
Restaurant of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company, 


St. Louis, Mo.—lInstalled by the Ford Hotel Supply Co. 

[his installation consists of thre No. 1751 Vulcan 
ranges, with on 30'4-inch spreader, and high shel\ 

also on 89 Vulcan con nation griddle, broiler and 


dl 


GET THE FACTS AND COMPARE THEM 


_ — — ene | 


“the Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company, St. 
Louis) you would see at 
first hand exactly how 
and w/y Vulcan equip- 
ment contributes a 
lion’s share to cooking 


in all kinds of 





success 
kitchens. 


I nany i t t 
f Vulcar bro 
) i repia 
j I ne 7 

r the lve 
I i tormat 
“Cutt 

Cc ( ev 
r Vu 


Wm.M.Crane Company Gas Range Headquarters 18-20 East 41stSt.N.Y.C. 


MAKERS OF VULCAN ECONOMY HOT-TOP GAS 


RANGES 
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3. The athletes seem to be a slightly selected 
but 
trifle higher 


no difference in grades, 
Q.’s of the athletes are a 
the I. Q.’s of the other 
classes. 

}. The athletes, boys did 
better school work they parti 
cipating in athletics than they did while they 


group. There is 


the I. 


than members of the 


both 


W hen 


and girls, 


were not 


were participating in athleties. 
5. The girls, both athletes and non-athletes, 
did better school work than the boys. 


HUGE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS. 
(Continued from Page 43) 
1. The $12,000,000 for school buildings are 


the proceeds of a bond issue. It is expected 
that following this bond issue a pay-as-you-go 
plan will be resorted to 


$2,000,000 per year. 


providing about 


5. The actual expenditures for building in 
1924 will depend upon the the 
architects and builders in completing work. 
There now some twelve buildings with 
plans in different degrees of completion. The 
contracts for two new buildings have been let. 
It is estimated that $5,000,000 will be spent in 
1924, 
1924 


for 9 


progress of 


are 


Three new schools will be occupied in 
These schools provide accommodations 


4018) pupi ls 


J. M. Gwinn, superintendent. 


Sioux City, Ia. 


a buildir 


The final two years work in 
program adopted some years ago is 
approached. The original program called for 
schools, one senior high, seven 
ne normal school and adminis- 

1 unit additions in various 


four junior 
grade buildi: 
trating buildin, 


schools where congestion from time to time 
made these necessar Of the above program 
the following has been pleted: three junior 
high schools, five grade schools, unit additions 


to six buildings. There i 


present under 


find the 





Saint Louis Art Museum, Equipped With Electrozone Ventilation. 


7, f£lectro 


" rat hy 


teresting Bulletin (S-9) that's yours for the asking. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 


Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 
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me Ventilation in an 1n- 






How About 
Ventilation for 
Next Winter? 


Is your school being equipped this Sum- 







\i/BV/BV/ 
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TOTO 


= 
mer to provide an adequate supply of pure, S 
fresh air for pupils and teachers next Win- S 
ter? Are you preparing now to prevent is 
sickness, promote efficiency and reduce { 

fuel costs—through better ventilation? @| 
Elestrozone Ventilation is thorough ven- i 






tilation. It keeps pure, fresh air circulat- 
ing through all the rooms all the time and 
because it re-purifies and re-circulates the 
inside warm air again and again, it saves 
half the annual fuel bill. 





TATTOO IE 





a 





istructiol lit Senior and one junlor nigh 


school, one vr vcle school, and two unit additions. 
Bonds have been voted and preparations are 
made for the normal school and ad 


minis ration yuildin {. 4 1] 
| t T ] | \ 


being 


grade buildings and 


inits are paid for by direct taxation. The 
enior high school, four ] inior high schools, the 
administration and normal school buildings are 
taken care of through bond issues—M. G. 
(lar), superintende nt, 

Spokane, Wash. No program officially 
adopted. A third high school, however, is pro- 


jected. It will require a 60 per cent vote. Cost 
$425,000. Election next March. Building 
funds are raised in part by direct taxation and 
in part by bond —Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent. 


issues. 


Somerville, Mass. No building program. A 
new junior high school has relieved elementary 
school. This paid for by 


issue. a new state law, however, 


construction 
Under 


was 
bond 
direct taxation must be employed in new con- 
struction for at least twenty-five cents on every 
thousand dollars of city valuation for previous 
year.—Charles S. 

Tiffin, Ohio. Has no definite program. A 
new junior high school, costing $356,000 for 
site and building will be ready by September. 

C. A. Krout, superintendent. 

Trenton, N. J. A plan for relief from the 
building situation was adopted in 1922. This 
plan was not closed in that it does not provide 
for a definite number of buildings or a definite 
appropriation. It involved two phases. First, 
that of additional buildings in order to provide 
a seat for every child; and second, a replace- 
ment program for present inadequate buildings. 

It was decided to proceed with the first phase 
of the program, and as a result of this four new 
buildings were planned; two junior high schools 


Clark, superintendent. 





costing $1,000,000 each, one school for colored 
children costing $750,000, and a senior high 
school building to be erected on the unit plan. 
The sites for all schools have been purchased 
at a eost of $460,000. 


The school for colored children and one of 
the junior high schools have been completed, 
and the 


school has been let. 


contract for the other junior high 

Plans for the new senior 
high school are under way. 
this building 
$5.500,000 


The completion of 


will involve an expenditure of 
Our replacement program is not as 
yet under way, and it is not our intention to 
initiate it until after the completion of the 
buildings previously described. The new build- 
All 


of the buildings are built entirely from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 


Tulsa, Okla. 1. The board of education of 
Tulsa is undertaking a building program of 
about $2,750,000 which will probably be finished 
by the end of the summer of 1925. 


ings will give approximately 6,800 seats. 


2. It is primarily for five junior high schools 


with an estimated attendance of 4,100 pupils. 
There will be additional buildings for the pri- 
mary grades approximately 5.500 
In addition to this, there will also be a 
shop building for the senior high school, and 


providing 


seats. 


for the industrial arts and trades school. 


» 


83. The building fund was raised by a bond 
issue of two million dollars and accumulated 
interest and the remainder by direct taxation 
and from a small amount left over from previ- 
ous bond issues. 

4. The number of new sittings to be pro- 
vided before the end of the present calendar 
year probably will be about 2,500—P. P. 
Claxton, superintendent. 


(Concluded on Page 110) 
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A Morning at School 























————f ELEVEN OCLOCK }——————. <u 








This 
OW do the school children in your school act? Do 


they start in brightly but begin to show lassitude 
as the morning wears on? 


Whether your school is old or new such actions are or 
the barometer of a condition that merits your immediate 
attention. For drowsiness— lassitude, irritability—is a 
sure indication that ventilation in your school building 
has been made a secondary— instead of the vital primary 
consideration it should be. 


Univent Ventilation Means Alert 


Children All Day Through 


With the Univent installed in new or old buildings, | 
conditions change for the better at once. Each room re-| 
ceives fresh air from outdoors, heated and distributed 
without draft. There is no disturbing noise or fluttering 
papers in the Univent-ilated School. Each child has all the 
fresh air it needs all day. The air is as fresh at 12 o'clock 
as it is at 9 o’clock for fresh air is constantly diffused 
through the room. 


No matter how beautiful yourschool, if it isnot Univent- 
ilated you are handicapping the children. Write for the 
Univent catalog and learn for yourself why foremost 
educators, school architects and builders insist on Univent 
installations. 


VENTILATION 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, I] 


1914 Third Avenue 


Branch Sales and Service Stations ST. LOUIS 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON SCRANTON COLUMBUS DES MOINES EMPORIA SPOKANE 

NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURG TOLEDO MILW AUKEI OMAHA PORTLAND 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


ROCHESTER CLEVELAND TORONTO CHICAGO DENVER VANCOUVER 
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ing no Dunham Standards. 


Dunham School Heating, 
Trap and the Packless Radiator 


Seventy branch and lucal 
sales offices in the United 
States and Canada bring 
Dunham Heating Service 


as close to your office a 








, ; 
your telephone Consult 


your telephone directory 
for the 


sontative in your 


address of our 











large school building presents 
that no matter how large the school, it may be heated uniformly, 


utilizing the well known Dunham Steam 


Valve, 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 








No school too large for Dunham Heating 


special problems. 


Heating 
has revolutionized the heating of school 









These have been solved by Dunham Heating Service, 
economically 


Specialties, 
buildings in every 


230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 


and efficiently accord- 


Thermostatic Radiator 


in the Union. 


including the 
state 


Omaha, Nel 
High Schoo 
1 Dunham Heat 
ng Installation 














(Concluded fron Page 108 
Waterbury, Conn. Yes, building progran 


Has been gee tes but the amount involved has 


not been defini vy fixed It contemplated a 
new high sechox : at a cost of $1,500,000, covered 
by a bond issue. All other buildings will be 
covered by direct taxation. This year $225,000 


have been raised by a special 11% mill tax which 
vill inerease from year to vear. This sum will 
take care of all necessary grammar and junior 
high schools. The actual expenditures for 1924 


will be $225,000 for grammar schools, $300,000 


for high schools. Five hundred fifty sittings in 
grammar schools will be provided for by the end 
of 1924 and construction started on 450 more. 


The high 


commodate 


will ae 


Tinker 


which will be started 
from 1,200 to 1,500.—B. W 


Supe rinten le nt, 


school 


Watertown, N. Y. ‘The board of 
with Co 
definite 
expected, will 


Tisdale, 


edueation 
has arranged lumbia University for a 
building 


this 


survey. <A program, it is 


result from survev.—F rank 


superintende nt. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The 
for the 
W hee 


been in 


board of education 


independent district of the city of 


‘ling, is a reorganized body which has 
existence less than a year and 
school prop 


program in 


such 
This 


grade 


concerned in rehabilitating 


erties as it has inherited. 


cludes the replacing of one building with 


a new one involving the expenditure of about 
$400,000 to be raised by direct levy. This 
operation is to begin at once, and will be com 
pleted in one year 

The growth of the city has been augmented 


largely by the extending of its corporate lines 


to include territories lving two large county 


seh districts as well as the old independent 
citv distri These ty county districts are as 
( dist ine n their operations and while there 
s been no move to consolidate these three 
risdictions | can see no solution to the situa 


seept by such a consolidation 


and that in 
the immediate future 
This board, to be sure, has 


to building 


expressed its 


poliey as program in terms of its 


own jurisdiction, but formulated in a manner 


to permit 
This 


deve yp at this 


ipphieation to the consolidated dis 


trict. condition makes it 


impossible to 


time any financial program, or 


specific in future outlays, and our 


plan in this way may be considered as 


visionary, and while to the mind of our board 


and its records certain broad plans have been 
adopted, vou ean see that this so depends on 


certain contingencies that a 


to be 


inaccurate 


publieation of 
these plans might prove 
develop finally 


Be n R. 


detrimental and 
into an 


Hamialt n. 


statement. 
Supe rintendent. 
Williamsport, Pa., has adopted a 


continuous 


school 


building improvement program as fol 

lows: 
1. By the organization of three junior high 
schools, two of which have been built, accom 


for build- 
and equipment, of approximately 
Both buildings are filled to their 


modating 600 pupils each, at a cost 
ings, grounds, 
$350,000 each. 
capacity. In addition, a plot of nine acres has 
been purchased in a_ suitable 
third building of 


completed within the next two years 


location for a 


similar type, which will be 


b. By the continuous improvement of school 


buildings now in use by interior decoration; 


addition of indus- 


refurnishing, pa 


the relocation of rooms; the 


trial centers; inting, curbing, 


grading, crushed stone surfacing, playground 


ipparatus. and beautifying grounds with shrub 


bery. 


this program being com- 


will 


actommodations prob- 


pleted in about tive years and that it 


school 


ibly for the next ten years 


7: The proposed plan will take eare of the 


ninth grade, reducing the number of pupils 


school about one-third. so that the 


the high 


present building program will inelude= only 


inior high 


1. All 


bond issues 


ind el mentary 


buildings 


provided for by 


immediate 


school 


building funds are 


with the provision for 


re of the 


procedure is 


estab] sinking funds to take ea 


ishing 
bonds at their maturity. This 


followed in a very business-like manner. All 


improvements, however, are met by direct taxa 


tion. About $1.00 out of every $15 spent is for 


improvements. 


7 
| 


lor 1924 our budget ealls for the expendi- 


ture of $617,893.50, which is about $15 per 


capita population and about $82.38 per 


pupil 


enrollment Two hundred sittings will be 


added to take eare of the assumed increase in 


school attendance next vear. We are just about 


keeping up with the growth in 
tion.—F’. W. Robbins, 


schor )] popula- 
supe rin tendent. 
Wichita, 


million dollar high 


Kans. Program just completed with 


school. 


room elementary schools will 


Within next year 
probably two five 
be built Construction 


bond issues. Pi W. 


moneys are raised by 


superintende nt 


Mayberry, 
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Further important reason why 
The Johnson System of 
Temperature and Humidity 
Control is the best is that 
every Johnson _ installation 
is handled entirely by Johnson 
Service Company men. The 
Johnson System is not sold 
through agents. Installation 
is not subletted to contractors, 
or mechanics outside the John- 
son organization. Johnson 
Service and responsibility re- 
main with the apparatus. In- 
stallation is made with 
thorough knowledge of John- 
son equipment, its design and 
construction; and with 
thorough understanding of its 
relation to your schools’ in- 
dividual heating and ventilat- 
ing system, and requirements. 
Error or failure cannot occur. 
Complete success results. In 
The Johnson System you are 


positive of the best. 


Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 


Automatic Temperature Control for Thirty- Nine Years 
Twenty-Eight Branches — United States and Canada 


Albany Denver Seattle 


Boston Greensboro, N.C, San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicago Kansas City Ge. toute 
Cleveland ae Angeles Calgary, Alta. 
Cincinnati pen Montreal, Que. 
Dallas Pittsburg Toronto, Ont. 
Des Moines Portland Vancouver, B. C. 


Detroit Philadelphia Winnepeg, Man 
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Summer Vacation Means 
Work for Custodians 
















The Williams 
Plank Frame 
Reversible Window 
Equipment 


Provides: 
Ideal Overhead 
Ventilation 
Reversibility for 
Inside Cleaning 
Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight 
Construction 
Better Shading F 
Facilities 
Simplified Frame 
Construction 
Weightless Windows 


When the windows 


lew 


1 
| 
i 


ase © 


short 


Vy Cal 
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Everything in the school building from the roof to the basement must be made 


eaned they are cleaned from the inside; should reglazing be necessary it is the work of only a 
moments when done from within the room 


‘There are fewet 


parts to go wrong, 
t buildings equipped with this device invite comparison especially at this House Cleaning season of the school 





_ | 


clean and ready 
for the rush of school in September. There are over 1500 School buildings in the country, equipped 
with the Williams Reversible Window Equipment, where the work on the windows is made safe, easy and economical 





no weights, or cords or pulleys. | 








Displayed in Sweet's. 


The WILLIAMS 


PIVOT SASH CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





A JANITORS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) board of school 
directors has recently adopted a report of it 
pecial committee on janitorial service, provid 
ing for a classification of school buildings and a 
definite plan and method of payment for jani 
tors The new chedule entail an Increased ey 
penditure of $36,328 per annum, or an averag 
increased cost for janitors’ alarie of ixteen 


and one-half cents. <A part of the amount, how- 
ever, may not properly be classed as an 
being due to an enlargement of wor 
additions to building and to the 
inequities. The schedule 
in June last, is as follow 
Cleaning and General Service—For all clean- 
ing and general service required of janitors, they 
will receive compensation, excepting as othe 
wise specified, upon a basis for each square foot 


increase, 
X because of 
correction of 
into effect 


which went 


of gross area of all floors including partition 
space, but excluding boiler room space, such 
basis to be according to the classification 
adopted. 

Heating and Ventilating—For heating and 
ventilating service janitors will receive com 


pensation upon a basis per annum for each 1,000 
cubic feet or major fraction the reof according Lo 
classification adopted 


Note A denates either high or trade schools: 
B denote erade schools: A-4, 5 indicates school 
in the fourth class for heating and the third 
cla for cleaning; B-3, 4 indicates school is in 
he third class for hestine and in the fourth 
cla for cleaning. The first number denote 
the heatine classification and the econd the 
cleaning classificatior 
Heating: 
Class A 1 SULA 1L.OOO « ubu fe et 
Class A-? 1.0? 1.000 cubic feet 
Class A-3: 1.12 per 1.000 eubic feet 
Class A-4: 1.28 1,000 cubic feet 
Class A-5: 2.50 1,000 ubic feet 
Note: Class A-1—Mo ! plant in large 
building 
Class A.92 Modern plar t i? iverag 
building 
Class A-3—Modern plant in building 
consisting of several additions and 


hard to operate. 


Class A-4—Modern plant in medium- 
size building. 

Class A-5—Old plant in old building 
with sectional or firebox boilers, 
stoves or furnaces in various parts 
of the building 

Cla B-1: $1.28 per 1,000 cubic feet 
Cla B-2 1.58 pe 1.000 cubic feet 
Class B-3 1.65 per 1,000 cubic feet 
Class B-4: 1.93 per 1,000 cubic feet 
Class B-5: 2.50 per 1,000 cubic feet 
Class B-6 0.58 per 1,000 cubic feet 
Class B-7: Flat rate 
Note: Class B-1—Large modern three-story, 


i 
fireproof building. 
Class B-2—Modern two-story building. 


Class B-8—Modern plant in old build- 
ing. 
Class B-4—Modern plant in old build- 


ing with indirect heating. 
Class B-5—Old buildings, hard to heat. 
B-6—Buildings heat 
from outside plant. 


Class receive 


Class B-7—Small building. 
Cleaning: 
Class A-1: $0.02 a square foot 
Class A-2: 0.024% a square foot 
Class A-3: 0.02% a square foot 
Class A-4: 0.0344 a square foot 
Add % cent per square foot for overloaded 


conditions. 


Note: Class A-1 Large mocern building. 
Class A-2—Average modern building. 
Class A-3—Building having several 
types of additions. 

Class A-4—Old building. 

Class B-1 $0.08 per square foot 

Class B-2: 0.083%4 per squar foot 

Class B-3: 0.0314 per square foot 

Class B-4: 0.03% per square foot 

Class B-5: Flat rate 


Add % cent per square foot 
conditions. 

Note: Class B-1—-Large modern, three-story, 

fireproof building. 

Class B-2—Modern two-story building. 

Class B-3—Old building. 

B-4—Old building 
district. 

Class B-5—Small building. 


for overloaded 


Class 


in industrial 


Miscellaneous Rates 
Window Washing: $0.90 per double window 
opening or its equivalent per annum. Includes 
all inside glass and monthly cleaning as covered 
in the rules. 


Lawns: $0.06 per square foot per annum. 

Blackboards and erasers: $4.72 per class 
room per year. 

Cooking rooms: $25 per room. 

Manual training rooms: $50 per room per 
year. 


Kindergarten rooms: $30 per room per yea. 

Bungalows: $10 per month per room. 

Evening meetings: $3 per evening. 

One-half day $0.15 per 
day. 

Elections: $5 for one precinct and $2.50 for 
each additional precinct. 

For the general good of the service the com- 
mittee recommended that janitors be required to 
meet with the supervising janitor or superin- 
tendent of plant operation at least once each 
month, for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means for the betterment of the service. 

It was further recommended that principals 
be required to file monthly with the time report 
of their schools, a statement concerning the con- 
dition of the building so far as the janitorial 
service is concerned. 


classes: room per 


California’s School Support Ability 
The San Francisco, Calif., school authorities 
have compiled a table showing the financial abil- 
ity of the several California cities to support the 
schools, as follows: 


Per Capita Per Capita 


Wealth Cost 
Pasadena $2947 23.165 
Los Angeles 2611 19.201 
Long Beach 2560 16.495 
San Diego 2719 13.889 
San Francisco 2360 123.878 
Stockton 9116 13.192 
Sacramento 2008 12.910 
San Jose 1941 12 668 
Fresno W735 11.787 
Berkeley 1652 11.704 
Oakland 1583 9.766 
Alamedn 1306 7.949 

Mr. E. H. Chapelle of Rockford, Mich e has 


been elected as head of the schools at Charlotte. 


Mr. Chapelle is succeeded by Mr. C. A. Hamil- 
ton of Charlevoix. 
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monmee| /N SCHOOLS 


SYSTEM Of 
HEATING 


Ee 


And HERE is a positive need for plenty of pure fresh 
air, heated to room temperature. Economy in 
VENTILATING supplying this heat and ventilation is of importance. 
You can have economy, efficiency, service and com- 
plete satisfaction by heating your rooms when using 
them, through the Heatovent unit system of heating 
and ventilating. 


m 
By 




















Healovenl 
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= MERRICK, NEW YORK, SCHOOL ARCHITECT, I. B. BAYLIS, HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y 
HEATING CONTRACTOR, J. E. CURLEY, SEA CLIFF, I I =. = } 
' 
dow 
udes 
34 d rm ‘ . y r . . - 
se. The School at Merrick, N. Y., illustrated above is : 
. . rn > : 
equipped with Heatovents. The Buckeye Heatovent 
aSs ae . . 
was selected as the most efficient heating and venti- 
. lating system for this new School. 
per gS} 
"7 Finished with the same care and workmanship as 
any fine piece of furniture or expensive automobile, 
per ; 
the Buckeye Heatovent will harmonize with the 
™ interior of your particular building. 
‘om- j 
oh The Buckeye Heatovent is easily installed in an old 
pen building and if a new building is erected the salvage } 
an » . 
value of the Heatovent is nearly one hundred per 
a cent. They can be re-installed in any building. 
con- 
rial 1} fe to ov ir nearest hranch office and one of our 
engineers wi l send uou detailed information about 
he Heat ent 
ities 
abil- 
the 
pita 
st 
THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 
9 COLUMBUS, OHIO 
0 
“ 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
5 15 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 333 Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
s i 324 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 372 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
. 710 Columbia Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1018 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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The swimming pool of the Chicago Athletic 
Association. The health of the users of this 
pool is protected by R-U-V, ultra violet ray, 
sterilized water. lf you are interested in 
learning how the excellent sterilization results 
were obtained in this pool we would su ggest 
that you write for Booklet E 
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Really Guarding the 
Health of Pool Users: 


A swimming pool sterilization system to truly 
guard the health of the bathers would make 
sure that each drop of water is pure and un- 
adulterated. 


The R-U-V, ultra violet ray, Sterilizers fulfill 
this requirement exceptionally well. They ac- 
complish sterilization by exposing the water to 
one of the most powerful germicidal forces 
known, ultra violet rays. The construction of 
the sterilizer is such that each drop of water 
must be thoroughly exposed to these purifying 
rays. As a result, the water delivered by the 
sterilizer is 100% free from disease-producing 
bacteria. 


The R-U-V Sterilizer is positively automatic in 
its action. Proper sterilization is independent 
of human guess work and independent of the 
number of bacteria in the water. Ultra violet 
rays simply destroy all disease-producing 
bacteria in the water that is exposed to them. 


The R-U-V Sterilizer does not add any chem- 
ical or other substance to the water to accom- 
plish sterilization. Ultra violet rays are the 
only purifying agents used. Consequently, the 
water is absolutely wholesome. 


Low maintenance and operation costs plus the 
absence of high depreciation rates make the 
cost of R-U-V sterilizers exceptionally low per 
gallon. 


An interesting booklet covering pool and drink- 
ing water sterilization, recently published by our 
engineering department, may be had upon re- 
quest. Simply write for Booklet E-8. 


THE R. U. V. CO., INC. 
383 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


534-546 So. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 




















Ultra Violet Ray Water Sterilization 
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a. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PREPARE 





A-60 


When the children return to school new and efficient 
sanitary drinking fountains will have been installed. 
Therefore, when making your selection consider 
“Century” Sanitary Drinking Fountains. They are 
built of the best of materials obtainable, which in- 
sures durability, refinement and sanitation. 

Style A-60 here shown can be equipped with either 
straight or side stream bubbler heads. 

Write to-day for further details 


and complete 
special prices applying to Ed 


icational Trade 


catalogue, also 


<==. CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
— BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


INIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


sereepeneenevenes 


PATENTED 


Facts 


NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 


are now and have been 
giving satisfactory service 
for years under trying 
conditions in the largest 
shower installations in the 
world. 


THE LOCK SHIELD FLOW CON- 
TROL regulates the force of water 
from the shower head and can be set 
to give a determined quantity of 
water and can not be tampered with; 
this makes the Niedecken Shower 
especially adaptable for school in- 
stallation. 


PERFECT CONTROL 
insures economy of 
water and fuel 


The Heart of a Shower is the Mixing Control 
NIEDECKEN MIXERS are practically everlasting, the 
few parts subject to wear, even the valve seats, can be 
replaced after years of use. The only tool required to 
take the Mixer apart is a screw driver and it cannot be 
re-assembled in a wrong manner. 
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Write for 


HoFFMANN & BiLLINGs Mee. Co. 
Bulletin S. B. 15X 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1655 
Ss. A. 


MILWAUKEE. U. 
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Ideal for Schools and Colleges 
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3 
RECESSED WALL MODEL Y} 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Fo new buildings or in lava 
where space is limited 
ans and specifications 


SOME RECENT 
f INSTALLATIONS 


CORNELL 
Ithaca, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, 
WELLESLEY 
Wellesicy, Mass. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, 
CRANE TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TILDEN 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chicago, Dl. 


HAUGAN SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY, 
mM. Ts 


Calif. 


COLLEGE, 


Mass. 


soon pays for itself. 


TECHNICAL 


way. 


NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Kenilworth, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN AIRDRY CORPORATION 


; DEPT. A. 
7720 South Chicago Avenue 


AIRDRY 








Architects of the newest and most mod- —— - 
ern school buildings all over the United eee’ 
States are specifying Airdry because it is | 
100 per cent sanitary, eliminates the un 
sightly litter of soiled towels in the wash 
rooms, and prevents contagious diseases. 

Airdry represents an immense saving, 
as it eliminates towel expense altogether, 
and costs but a few cents to operate. As 


it reduces expenses 05 to &85 per cent, it 


Iasy to install, easy to use, Airdry has 
met with the whole-hearted approval of 
all schools and colleges where introduced. 


Try Airdry—the easy, efficient, sanitary 


Write for complete details 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


“THE ELECTRIC TO _" 
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STANDARD 
PEDESTAL 
MODEL C 
PORCELAIN 


Chi ‘ago, lll. Py NAMELED 


ge neral Use and 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
fhe school board of Cedar Rapids, la., in 
the selection of new books for the schools has 


precaution against the inclusion of 
material. New grammars for the 
ower grades were carefully inspected by the 
and were found to be free from radi- 


aken pecial 


Hector ab é 
ommiuttlee 


lr lianapolis, Ind. The school board in re- 
ceiving specifications for its 1924-25 fuel supply, 
has removed the limitation as to vein of coal. 
lhe board accepted bids on bituminous coal and 
then made its selection on the basis of quality 
and price, 


The school district of Joliet, Ill., has received 


a bequest of $40,000 for hot lunches for indigent 
children through the will of the late August 
Belz. Suit was brought to break the will claim- 


ing that Mr. Belz was not of sound mind, but the 
court ruled that he was capable of meking a will 
of this character. 

James Meagher, a contractor of Bay City, 


Mich., won a suit brought against the local 
school board and was awarded damages of 
$2,919. Mr. Meagher was given a contract to 
remodel one of the schools and changes and im- 


provements in the plans made it necessary to 
extra charges in the bill amounting 


Include the 


to nearly $2,000. Payment was promptly re- 
fused by the board and suit was brought to 
effect a settlement. 

Akron, O. Lack of funds has caused the 


choc board to discontinue the psychological de- 
partment, resulting in the temporary elimination 
romising innovation in school work. The 
r of the department will be retained as 
director of classes for subnormal children. 

The school board at Kent, Ohio, has elim- 
inated nine teaching positions in the interest of 
economy. The board will be unable to guar- 
antee ten months of school next year unless the 


ol a } 


city uncil comes to its relief. The board has 
effected a saving of over $9,000 and expects to 
keep within its income. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has rendered a 
decision to the effect that boards of education of 


city hool districts need not pay the city for 
dullding permits. The ruling was made in a 
suit brought by the Dayton board against the 


building inspector of that city, compelling him to 
issue a permit without cost. 

The school board of Schenectady, N. Y., has 
adopted a rule forbidding ‘‘any form of gradua- 
tion or promotion exercises” in elementary and 


intermediate schools. The rule is the first step 
in a movement to eliminate sectionalism in the 
elementary, intermediate, and senior high 


schools which has reached serious proportions. 

The school board at La Harpe, Ill., which 
was suspended by the mayor owing to disagree- 
ments, has been re-instated. The board upon re- 
assembling elected L. Fairfax as superintendent. 

The school board at Lancaster, Pa., has 
approved the action of the teachers and principal 
ot the Ann Street School in dismissing two girl 
students who had appeared in the schoolroom 
clad in “knickers.” It is possible that the case 
will be carried to the court. 

Hartsburg, O. The ousted school board has 
asked the court to enjoin the newly appointed 
Continental board from interfering with the con- 
duct of the Hartsburg school. The suit is a 
result of a school controversy carried on for the 
past few months, during which three old mem- 
bers were eliminated, and a new body was ap- 
pointed to carry on the work of an entire 
district. 

With the women voting in opposition, the 
school board at Hamilton, O., adopted a school 
year of forty weeks. A motion to elect teachers 
for the school term with an offer of contract for 
forty weeks, was also passed with the same 
lineup of members. A vigorous appeal was 
made by one of the women members for economy 
and for a short school year. 

Prof. M. G. Neale, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Missouri, has been em- 
ployed by the school board of Joplin, to conduct 
a school building survey for the city schools. 
The survey will be conducted during August and 
September and will cover a study of the condi- 
tion of the school plant. It will include recom- 
mendations for improvements to be made during 
the next few years. 

Aurora, Ill. The west side board has elim- 
inated from the list of teacher applicant ques- 
tions the one inquiring as to the religion of the 
applicant. 
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Legality of a contract made by the retiring 
board of trustees of the Pampa, Texas, independ- 
ent school district and W. B. Irvin and wife, has 
been upheld by State Supt. S. M. N. Marrs. The 
retiring board, a majority of whom were mem- 
bers ot the Ku Klux Klan, made a contract with 
Irvin and his wife, he to be superintendent and 
she to be a teacher in the schools. When a new 
board came in, the members discharged Irvin 
and his wife, whereupon they appealed to the 
state superintendent. The latter sustained the 
appeal, holding that the contract was legal. 

The school board of Elmira, N. a in refus- 
ing to grant special permission for the use of 
the school grounds, has adhered to its policy 
restricting the use of the grounds to children 
attending the schools. 

Members of the school board of Knox, Mo., 
may not be reimbursed for the $11,000 which 
they as individuals spent on a new school erected 
to replace a burned structure, according to a 
recent decision of the courts. At an election 
the voters voted the maximum allowed by law. 
The school building was begun but before it was 
completed, the board discovered that it was lack- 
ing $11,000 to complete the building and they 
paid the amount required to complete the work. 
The suit was a bill of equity asking for a lien on 
the schoolhouse for the money paid by the schoo] 
directors. The court dismissed the bill on the 
ground that there was no law authorizing an 
expenditure in such case for more than the law 
provides. It was pointed out that other 
directors might attempt to take similar action 
and thus set at naught the limitation on taxes. 

Newark, N. J. The school board has 
ordered that all-year schools be eliminated by 
September first. Nine schools are affected by the 
change, seven of which are elementary schools, 
one a junior high school, and one a senior high 
5¢ hool. 

The school board of Cadillac, Mich., has con- 
ducted a survey with a view of providing ade- 
quate facilities for a school population of 2,900. 
The board has been hard pressed for room to 
accommodate an increased number of pupils. 

The school board of Nahant, Mass., has been 
in a deadlock over the selection of a chairman. 
The board consists of six members. Frank W. 
Osborne, a member, declared that it will be 
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necessary for the legislature to constitute school 
boards of uneven numbers in order to 
similar embarrassments in the future. 

The congressional committee having in hand 
the school interests of Washington, D. C., re- 
ported on a plan whereby the superintendent 
shall be the chief executive and administrative 
officer under the board of education. It provides 
also for a business manager who shall rank as 
an assistant superintendent of schools. 

The New York City board of education in 
1919 authorized a business survey of the school 
system. This was deferred from year to year, 
but it is believed that the survey will be under- 
taken this year. The plans, as to the scope and 
character of the survey, are still to be worked 
out. 


avold 


Attorney General Brundage of Illinois has 
recently ruled that parents having legal custody 
of a child 15 years of age, who has completed 
the eighth grade course, must cause him to 
attend a more advanced school or high school, 
until he has arrived at the age of 16 years, un- 
less he is employed as provided in the child 
labor law. The policy of the legislature, it was 
pointed out, is to require all children to attend 
school under 16 years of age, unless excused for 
valid reasons applying to children of public and 
parochial schools alike. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The board has adopted a 
recommendation providing that high school 
dances be restricted to high school students. 
The rule was made to permit more adequate con- 
trol over the dances which are held twice each 
year. 

The school board of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
announced a campaign to enforce the rules 
against secret societies in high schools. It has 
been noted that the fraternities are conducted 
outside the schools and are therefore outside the 
control of school authorities. 

Seattle, Wash. A new time schedule for 
elementary schools will be effective in Septem- 
ber. The grade school day has been increased 
by twenty minutes. Sessions begin at 8:50 in 
the morning and close at 3:20 in the afternoon. 

The Court of Appeals of Frankfort, Ky., has 
rendered a decision to the effect that a pupil may 
attend the high school most convenient to him, 
even though the school is located within another 
county and requires the county board of the 


residence county to pay to the county board of 
the county attended the regular rate of tuition. 
I'he patron must pay any excess in the difference 
between county rates. 

A bureau of educational research has been 
established at Schenectady, N. Y., with Mr. W. 
H. Burdick in charge. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has adopted 
a new rule providing that when a_ teacher 
marries, her contract shall be considered void 
and the matter of reappointment opened by the 
superintendent. This affords an opportunity to 
interview the teacher and to ascertain whether 
her efficiency is likely to be impaired by her new 
duties. It may also be used to bring about the 
removal of an undesirable teacher. 

Miss Helen L. Tucker, a teacher in the 
Haven School, Chicago, Ill., retired at the close 
of the school year after the completion of more 
than half a century of service. Miss Tucker had 
taught 53 years and had completed 34 years in 
the Chicago schools. She had taught 26 years in 
the Haven School. 

Pittsburg, Kans. The board has ruled that 
any teacher who marries during the school term 
automatically forfeits her position. None of the 
married women of last year will be reemployed. 

An international mathematical congress will 
be held August 11-16, at Toronto, Canada, under 
the auspices of the Royal Canadian Institute and 
the University of Toronto. This is the first 
meeting to be held on the American continent. 
It is expected that about seventy scientific insti- 
tutions on the American continent, and ninety in 
Europe and elsewhere, will be represented by 
delegates to this meeting. 

The meeting will be arranged in groups for 
the discussion of algebra; geometry; mechanics 


and physics; electri¢al, mechanical, civil and 
mining engineering; aeronautics, naval archi- 


tecture, ballistics and radiotelegraphy; statistics, 
actuarial science and economics; history, phil- 
osophy and didactics. The arrangement is in- 
tended to afford full opportunity for considera- 
tion not only of questions of a purely scientific 
character, but also of practical problems of 
engineering, the solution of which contributes 
directly to the cause of progress. 

Complete and undivided authority to handle 
all questions relating to education should be 
vested in boards of education, without their 


assuming any obligations toward the municipal 
government under which most of them now 
operate, said Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh of the 
United States Bureau of Education, speaking 
before the recent convention of the Department 
of School Administration of the N. E. A. 

“Since such boards are necessary,” said Dr. 
Deffenbaugh, “responsibility should not be 
divided with some other body elected by the 
people and the board should be entirely free to 
raise its own revenues for current expenses, to 
provide funds upon vote of the people for the 
purchase of grounds, and the entire erection of 
school buildings and to have complete control 
of all school properties. In many cities where 
boards of education must depend upon city 
officials for funds, friction has arisen between 
the boards and the municipal authorities. Only 
one board should be held responsible for the 
financial control of the schools, and that is the 
school board.” 

—Newark, N. J. A school building budget 
totaling $1,700,000 has been adopted by the 
local board of estimate. Of this amount, 
$1,379,000 will go toward the construction 
of school buildings, and $77,000 for the purchase 
of land for new schools. 

Included in the amount for school building 
construction is $850,000 for a high school, $250,- 
000 for an addition to the East Side High 
School, $96,000 for the erection of an ungraded 
school, and $201,000 for the construction of an 
addition to the Lincoln School. 

Pasadena, Calif. The school board has re- 
ceived an option on a lot for the proposed 
administration building. The lot adjoins the 
Franklin school and has been offered at a very 
reasonable price for a limited time. 

asadena, Calif. The school board has 
adopted the policy that in case a teacher be- 
comes incapacitated on account of illness during 
the vacation season, no deduction shall be made 
in the salary for such vacation period. 

—The school board at Woodbury, Conn., has 
adopted new rules governing promotion and 
graduation from the high school. No pupil may 
be exempted from examinations because of high 
ratings. The requirements for graduation call 
for the completion of sixteen units of work or 
eighty points. The same diploma is to be given 
to all students completing the prescribed 


courses regardless of the character of the course 
pursued. 
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Architects THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL, 


TROST & TROST 
El Paso, Texas 





BETHEL TOWNSHIP CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, MIAMI CO., OHIO 

Architect Plumbing Contractors 

WALKER & NORWICH STEPHENSON & CO. 
Dayton, Ohio Piqua, O. 


JAMES B. CLOW 


General Offices 


EL PASO, TEXAS Plumber 


L. B. McCHESNEY 


° El Paso, Texas 


EVEN thousand modern school 

buildings have installed “Clow 
throughout.” ‘This testimony is 
valuable because 

1. ‘The school buildings of this 
country are among its finest exam- 
ples of architectural taste. Quality 
of design and workmanship is in- 
sisted upon. 

2. School use is Hard use. Plumb- 
ing and plumbing accessories must 
give continuous good performance 
with the minimum of repairs and 
upkeep. 

These seven thousand school 
buildings are seven thousand reasons 
why your school should have “Clow 
throughout.” 


& SONS 


534-546 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 
Sales offices in principal cities 
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No. 596 N. Self-clos- 
ing Sanitary Fountain, 
has a vitreous china 
bowl and bubbler. All 
metal parts heavy nick- 
el plated. Noteworthy 
feature is special sup- 
ply faucet for filling 
glass or pitchers. 


Komc(y Plumbing Fixtures are an absolute exception to the rule 
of “periodical repairs.” They actually deliver the kind of service you 
are led to expect from really good plumbing ware, and render this 
same satisfying service year after year. 


honc(y Plumbing Fixtures have been used in schools for over 45 
years. Their use has become a by-word with all school officials and 
school house architects who endeavor to have their schools equipped 
with “the best available.” 


Let us furnish you with further particulars concerning ‘ KOXC() 
Plumbing Fixtures for schools. ; 





F 
Our experts are “always at your service” and will be glad to offer 
suggestions on any and all your plumbing problems. This service ; 
BRANCHES places you under no obligation. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Houston, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Little Rock, Ark. Memphis, Tenn. Edwardsville, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Tex. ; Illinois Missouri 
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A TEACHERS’ RESIDENCE 


In recent years, the school district of South 
Orange and Maplewood, New Jersey, has secured 
many of its best teachers from outside the com- 
munity. It has become increasingly difficult for 
these teachers to find suitable boarding places, 
and they have had little opportunity to feel that 
they were in any sense at home. The problem 
has been solved by a “Teachers’ Residence.” 

The school board has purchased a residence 
with ample grounds, and effected some altera- 
tions enlarging its capacity and usefulness. 
The Home and School Associaton, which had for 
two years conducted an experiment with a 
rented house, was asked to assume the manage- 
ment. The Association has appointed a board 
of managers representing both parents and 
teachers. A housekeeper has been employed to 
conduct the house under the authority of the 
board of managers, and she is assisted by cooks, 
waitresses and a man to care for the grounds 
and the heating plant. 

Under the rules, members of the teachers’ 
club are entitled to a rate of $8 per week for 
board, which includes three meals daily except 
on regular school days, when no lunch is served. 
All members of the club residing in the teachers’ 
residence must pay the weekly rate, while others 
may pay the rate for meals. Non-members of 
the club are charged slightly higher rates 
according to a fixed schedule. 

The treasurer’s report for the year 1923-24 
shows receipts amounting to $11,143 and dis- 
bursements of $10,755, making a surplus of 
slightly more than $388. 

At the present time the residence accommo- 
dates thirteen teachers with board and room. 
Fourteen others get their meals at the building 
but have rooms in the neighborhood. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Schenectady, N. Y. More strict adherence 
to school schedules, elimination of extra curricu- 
lum work during school hours, more time in ad- 
vance notices of teachers’ meetings, and the 
enforcement of pupils’ appointments outside of 
school hours are provided in new rules adopted 
by the school board. The rules read as follows: 

1. Schedule of recitations once made out 
should be rigidly adhered to. Interruptions are 
to be permitted only under circun ‘tances in 
every way exceptional. 

2. Appointments with teachers outside of 
school hours should be given precedence over all 
other school appointments that the pupils may 
have. 

3. .’upils should not be allowed to do extra 
curriculum work during school hours except by 
authority of the principal; such authority should 
be exercised only in very exceptional circum- 
stances. 

4. Teachers’ meetings should be held at regu- 
lar intervals, and notices of extra teachers’ 
meetings should be given at least 24 hours 
ahead. 

The passing of the resolution followed a long 
discussion in which various points detrimental 
to the school work but generally prevailing were 
set forth. These were the result of recent in- 
vestigations. 

For instance, interruptions in class schedules 
were found in the high school, due to unneces- 
sary and undesirable prolongation of assembly 
and chapel exercises. That pupils are spending 
time which should be devoted to classwork on 
outside poster work, also was reported, and met 
with the board’s unanimous condemnation. 


Again it was pointed out that boys are taken 
from classes by the school heads and dispatched 
down town on errands of one kind and another, 
many of them personal and uncalled for, the 
board held. This also met with general disap- 
proval. 

Teachers’ meetings, it was reported, have been 
called with as little as two or three hours’ notice 
and for trivial matters. One instance was cited 
where shortly before noon the notice of a meet- 
ing was posted demanding teachers’ attendance 
at an afternoon session; and it developed that 
the notice could have been issued two weeks 
previous. 


LOS ANGELES ELEMENTARY SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The school board of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
adopted a salary schedule which is applicable to 
the entire teaching staff and which is effective 
on July first. In preparing the schedule, the 
board has drawn up a number of regulations 
governing the payment of salaries and the fac- 
tors entering into such payments. 

Under the rules, teachers who, on account of 
sickness, or absence, or who, for any other cause, 
serve only a fraction of a school term, will be 
paid only for the proportional part earned for 
time actually taught; provided, that when 
absence is occasioned by their own sickness, 
teachers assigned full time will receive half pay 
for the period of such absence, not to exceed ten 
days in any school year; and provided further 
that teachers assigned for a fractional part of 
any year will receive sick leave pay in the pro- 
portion which their assignment bears to full 
time. This sick-leave regulation does not apply 
to teachers performing substitute work. 

Teachers under quarantine by order of the 
health department will be paid for such period 
of quarantine as required in the exigencies of 
the case; provided, that such period of absence is 
not more than two weeks; and provided further, 
that no teacher may return to work who has not 
first filed with the superintendent an exclusion 
and readmission card issued by the health de- 
partment, and that no more than two separate 
periods of quarantine may be paid for in any 
school year to any one teacher. In the event of 
schools closing on account of an _ epidemic, 
teachers’ salaries will be paid for such period 
without reference to the two weeks’ limitation. 
No part of this quarantine regulation may apply 
to teachers doing substitute work. 

Teachers absent on account of bereavement, as 
provided by the regulation of the board, may be 
allowed full pay for not to exceed three days. 
This bereavement regulation does not apply to 
teachers performing substitute work. 

Whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the 
board that the absence of a teacher is due to 
necessary appearance in court in response to 4 
subpoena duly served, no reduction may be made 


from the teacher’s salary on account of such 
absence. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Free—the cabinet which 


dispenses Kotex 
— Needed by every schoolgirl 


M* coupon and we'll explain how, without expense, present 
or future, you can provide Kotex for girl students. How, on 
acceptance of our special introductory offer, we install the Kotex 
Personal Service Cabinet free. 


Then consult your physical instructor, and the teachers who 
lecture on health and hygiene. Ask them to tell you why Kotex is 
needed by every schoolgirl. They'll explain how Kotex finally solved 
woman's oldest, most perplexing problem in a practical, hygienic way 


Educational authorities recognize Kotex as indispensable in im- 
proving efficiency, mental and physical, of girl students. Schools and 
colleges everywhere have accepted our free cabinet offer. They dis- 
tribute the special health book “Personal Hygiene” which we also 
offer free. 


SANITARY Paps 


Why invaluable 
Because Kotex insures immaculate personal daintiness, pro- “ 


tection, safety —under all circumstances, at all times. This 
prevents nervousness, contributes to peace of mind and con- 
sequent poise. Attendance at classes, study, general school 
activities may be continued undisturbed. Kotex is especially \ 
valuable to the active, athletic girl—and most girls are now 
active and athletic. 


Kotex is made in a modern, up-to-date plant, where every process 
is sanitary. From super-absorbent Cellucotton, the perfected surgical 
dressing discovered during the world war. 


It absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture- 
times more absorbent than ordinary cotton. 





instantly. Is five 


Every girl gladly pays 5 cents for Kotex Individual Pads. This 
covers cost. Thus, with the Kotex Cabinet installed free, it costs you 
nothing to provide Kotex. 





Mail coupon 


Instruct your secretary to fill out and return today. We'll explain 
our special free cabinet plan. ~ 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY KOTEX 


166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago + 51 Chambers St., New York Personal Service Cabinet 


Sells Kotex Individual Pads at 
5c each. Automatic, depend- 


able. Regular price, $21. Free if 
you accept introductory offer. 





. i nformati 
Instructive health book free Special Inf ation Coupon 
When you accept our introductory offer and free cabinet we send Fill out and mail today 
you a supply of our special health book, “Personal Hygiene” —a CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
copy for every girl. Dept. 404, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Written and signed by a well-known doctor, this book tells in a Please send details of introductory plan and copy of 
simple, understandable way the facts which should be known. We “Personal Hygiene.” 
send a copy with our introductory plan as the best possible expla- 
nation of Kotex and its value. Name roseuensnsanenseeacecenenemeneesancesonensononeenee 
Ad BVEBS....ccccovcnencusvivesecnsnacemnenstsnseeenessbetineniesiémmmenbnaniaiaee 
City nisietniteabeinimsiniaebeiainaeaakaaaaaee 
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This head uses less water 
and wastes none 


Holes in the Any- 
force Head (part of 
practically all Mix- 
ometer Showers) 
are drilled separate- 
ly and at the angle 
that will throw each 
spray on the bather 
and not waste it 
around him or her. 
Also with the Any- 
force Head the 
\\ bather regulates the 
\\\ water’s volume to 
\\ his or her individual 

{ likes — hence none 
\.i wasted in excess 
'  foree. 









And no matter what 
you have heard 
about mixing valves 
— good, bad or in- 
different — this one 


the Mixometer, al- 
ways works. It has 
been used and there- 
fore tested, for 
years in schools, 
colleges, clubs, insti- 
tutions of all sorts, 
also residences. 


We'll gladly send 
booklet onthe 
Anyforce Head and 
Mixometer. 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


SPEAKMAN -COMPANY 


WILMINCTON. DELAWARE 




















Some of the Sanitary and 
other Features Embodied 
in the new ‘‘Puro Liberty”’ 

LIBERTY FOUNTAIN, designed especially 

schools, hospitals, restaurants, public buildings 


and industrial plants. Made of solid bronze cast metal, 
highly finished and heavily nickel plated. 


URO 
for 


The nozzle is completely isolated and protected. It is 
located in a domed enclosure, secure from tampering, 
and cannot be reached by mouth, lips or fingers. 

Puro highly finished and heavily nickel 
plated. They are always clean and inviting, and do not 
require the continual care of enameled goods. 


fountains are 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 











| 
THE WATERBURY 


SANITARY 
CAUSTIC 


CLOSET 
iy 






City 
Convenience 
for 


Rural and 


Village Schools 





HE Waterbury Sanitary Closet af- 
fords country schools the conveni- 
ence of the flush closet—yet requires 
no water or sewer. Complete in itself. 
Provides an inside toilet absolutely sani- 
tary and odorless. 

Requires little attention. (Waste dis- 
solved and sterilized in ground vault; 
emptied but once or twice a year.) 
Equals best flush closets in appearance. 
Vitreous china bowl. Standard seat as 
used in best plumbing. 

3anish the old unsanitary outhouse and install 


this ultra-convenient toilet. Write for full in- 
formation now! 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
1121 Jackson St. N. E. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Three trouble spots in your school 


Y OU can easily make sure your 

floors will be dustproof and 
wearproof; your walls lastingly 
white; and your roof beyond the 
danger of leaks. 


1. Under the constant scuffing of 
feet an ordinary concrete floor 
gives off a fine harsh dust that is 
injurious to lungs and hard on 
clothes and equipment. Further- 
more, this dust is a sign of floor 
wear—an indication that repairs 
will soon be necessary. 


A concrete floor can be made 
dustproof and wearproof by a 
treatment with Lapidolith. This 
liquid chemical penetrates the 
pores of the concrete and forms a 
dense even topping that is granite- 
like in its hardness. An applica- 


tion is simple to make and not 
costly. 

If you have wood floors a treat- 
ment with Lignophol will prevent 
their rotting, drying out and 
splintering. Lignophol is a liquid 
that penetrates and preserves the 
wood, restoring its natural oil and 
gums. A single application is 
worth four dressings of ordinary 
floor oil. 


Paint that stays white 
2. If you paint walls and ceilings 
with Cemcoat, the gloss eggshell 
or flat enamel paint, you will have 
beautiful interiors that are not 
only bright and cheery but easy 
to keep clean. Cemcoat can be 
washed again and again—finger- 
prints and pencil marks are easily 
removed. Cemcoat also keeps its 


whiteness long after other paints 
turn yellow. It is a durable eco- 
nomical paint, made for exteriors 
as well as interiors. 

For study halls, library, etc., 
you will like the soft restful mel- 
low tone of Sonotint. It is wash- 
able, too, long-lasting and ex- 
tremely easy on the eyes. Both 
Cemcoat and Sonotint are made 
in white and colors. 


Waterproofing the roof 
3- You can make a tiny leak or 
an entire roof surface lastingly 
waterproof by an application of 
Stormtight. This adhesive com- 
pound forms a rubber-like coating 
that resists sun, wind, rain, heat 
or cold, for years. Anyone can 
apply it with a brush, over any 
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Send for literature giving complete information, 


on the products which interest you. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue 


kind of roofing material. 


New York City 

















(Continued from Page 118) 

Teachers entering the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem may be given full credit for not more than 
five years’ time for approved teaching experl- 
ence elsewhere; and credit for vocational experi- 
ence not to exceed five years may be given in lieu 
of credit for teaching service, and will entitle 
the teacher to the same rating as provided by 
the regulations of the board. Such teachers 
may remain at the same salary rate during two 
years of probationary service; provided, that 
this regulation does not apply to any teacher 
transferred from one branch of the service to 
another, and that such transferred teacher may 
eligible to the automatic increase in 
salary rate after having rendered an aggregate 
two years of probationary service. 

Elementary teachers transferred to the high 
or junior high schools may be given half credit 
for their elementary school experience up to five 
years. 

In re-rating teachers for automatic annual in- 
creases, only those teachers may be given the 
automatic increase who have taught 150 days or 
more in the Los Angeles schools or elsewhere in 
the school year next preceding. 

Substitute teachers employed for special 
assignment may be paid at the same rate as 
regular teachers of the same experience, subject 
to the five-year time limit, and to the probation- 
ary requirement of two years. 

1. Teachers in Elementary Schools. Teachers 
in these grades will begin at $140 a month and 
will advance at the rate of $7 a month until the 
salary of $175 is reached in the sixth year; dur- 
ing the seventh, eighth and ninth years increases 
of $9 are provided until the maximum of $202 is 
reached. For the tenth year and thereafter, 
until July, 1925, the salary will be at the rate of 
$210 a month, and for the eleventh year and 
thereafter at $220 per month. 

2. High and Junior High School Teachers. 
Teachers in the high school will begin at a salary 
of $180 per month and will advance at the rate 
of $9 per month until the salary of $225 is 
reached in the sixth year; during the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years increases of $11 will be 
given until the maximum of $258 is reached in 
the ninth year. For the tenth year and there- 
after, until July, 1925, the salary will be at the 


become 





rate of $270 per month, and for the eleventh 
year and thereafter at $280 per month. 

3. High School Heads of Departments. High 
school heads of departments will begin at $275 
per month and will advance at the rate of $9 per 
month until the maximum of $320 is reached in 
the sixth year. 

4. Principals in Elementary Schools. 

(a) One-room building at rate of $240 per 
month. 

(b) Two to ten rooms, inclusive: First year, 
$240 per month; second year, $245; third year, 
$250; fourth year, $255; fifth year, $260; sixth 
year, $265. 

(c) Eleven to seventeen rooms, inclusive: 
First year, $270 per month; second year, $276; 
third year, $282; fourth year, $288; fifth year, 
$294; sixth year, $300. 

(d) Eighteen to Twenty-Six Rooms, inclu- 
sive: First year, $306; second year, $312; third 
year, $318; fourth year, $324; fifth year, $330; 
sixth year, $336. 

(e) Twenty-seven to Thirty-five Rooms, in- 
clusive: First year, $342; second year, $348; 
third year, $354. 

(f) Thirty-six rooms and over at the rate of 
$360 per month. 

(zg) Special and Development Schools: Aver- 
age attendance less than fifty. First year, $240; 
second year, $245; third year, $250. 

Average attendance fifty and over, $270 per 
month. 

Supervisors and director of subjects, $430 per 
month. 

5. High and Junior High School Principals. 
These range from $400 to $480 per month. In 
one junior high school of special character, the 
salary is $300 and in the remaining buildings, 
the salary is $400. 

ABERDEEN SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Aberdeen, S. D., has 
adopted a salary schedule based on training and 
experience. The schedule divides teachers into 
four groups, Class A, Class B, Class C, and 
Class D teachers. 

Teachers with two years of professional train- 
ing above the high school begin at a salary of 
$1200, and advance at the rate of $75 per month, 
until a maximum of $1800 is reached. Teachers 
in Class B begin at a salary of $1350, and ad- 


vance at the rate of $90 per month, until the 
maximum of $2070 is reached. Women teachers 
in Class C begin at a salary of $1500 and ad- 
vance at the rate of $100 per month, until the 
maximum of $2,500 is reached. Men teachers re- 
ceive a beginning salary of $1600 and increases 
of $100, until the maximum of $2500 is reached. 
Women teachers in Class D begin at a salary of 
$1650 and advance at the rate of $110 per month, 
until the maximum of $2750 is reached. Men 
teachers receive a beginning salary of $1750, and 
increases of $110 per month, until the maximum 
of $2750 is reached. 

Under the schedule, men teachers, heads of de- 
partments, and teachers of exceptional merit 
may receive two additional increments of $75, 
making a maximum of $2,900. 

Principals of graded schools will receive the 
salary to which their training and experience 
entitles them under the schedule, plus a sum of 
$30, for each room under their supervision. 

An added increment of $30 will be given each 
teacher who gives evidence of having completed 
not less than six semester hours of professional 
work approved by the superintendent. This is a 
permanent addition to the salary but does not 
increase the maximum. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—In compliance with the “equal pay” law, the 
school board of Elmira, N. Y., has reduced the 
maximum and minimum salary limits of men 
teachers to that of the women teachers, begin- 
ning with September first. The women teachers 
have objected to the interpretation of the board 
that the law applies only to contracts entered 
into after September first. It is possible the 
matter will be taken into court to obtain a cor- 
rect interpretation of the law. 

Memphis, Tenn. The teachers’ salary bud- 
get has been increased by $100,000. Beginning 
with the new school term, 850 teachers in the 
schools will receive. increases of from $5 to $10 
per month. 

—McKeesport, Pa. The board has raised the 
salaries of teachers, truant officers, office assis- 
tants and other employees. The increases range 
from $100 to $550 a year. 

—Mr. W. D. Bannister, principal of the high 
school at Oxnard, Calif., has recently issued 


some interesting data on salaries of high school 
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The writing of specifications for a high school involves the knowledge of an enormous variety of material 


and equipment. 


The final selection of most of this is based on many factors that are in no two instances exactly the same. 
However, in the selection of a few materials, there is no question as to the proper specification. 


For example, the drain lines from the laboratory or science room; the traps, laboratory fans, and similar 
equipment, should without question be of acid-proof Duriron, because nothing approaches its utility and fitness for 


EDWARD HAHN 


this purpose, whether the building is to cost fifty thousand or five million. 


The knowledge, therefore, that Duriron has been specified by the architect for the school laboratory, is of 
itself proof of careful specification. 


Our handbook, DURIRON ACID-PROOF BUILDING EQUIPMENT, 
will be sent to architects and all interested in school equipment and 


maintenance, upon request. 


2% DURIRON 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., 
ARCHITECT 
DURIRON 


COMPANY 


DAYTON - OHIO 


HIGH SCHOOL 
C. B. J. SNYDER, CONSULTANT 
EQUIPPED 











teachers in California city high schools. The 
data represents the results of a study of salaries 
covering the points of enrollment, assessed 
valuation, and salaries. The study is divided 
into two parts, one part dealing with schools 
having an enrollment of 1,000 students or over, 
and another section comprising schools having 
an enrollment of from 100 to 1,000 students. 
The first group comprises 23 schools and the 
second 172 schools. 

In the first group, the highest salaries paid 
ranged from $2,040 to $2,400; the smallest 
salary paid ranged from $1,300 to $2,400. Two 
cities paid an initial salary of $1,900; twelve 
paid $1,800; one paid $1,700, and three paid 
$1,600. 

In the second group, the highest salaries paid 
ranged from $2,100 to $2,600; the smallest 
salaries ranged from $1,400 to $2,000. Fifteen 
cities of this group paid $2,000; fifteen paid 
$1,900; 101 paid $1,800; 30 paid $1,700; four 
paid $1,600 and two paid $1,500. 

The average for all the cities was estimated 
at $1802 minimum and $2438 maximum. 

—Miss Elizabeth Wurthman, a teacher in 
Public School 3, West New York, N. J., recently 
resigned from teaching after having received 
bequests of $525,000 in the last two years. 
With the close of the school year she left on an 
extended trip through Europe. Miss Wurth- 
man inherited $25,000 two years ago from an 
uncle, and in November last, received a bequest 
of $500,000 from a friend of her grandmother, 
who had come from Germany and settled in 
New York City. Miss Wurthman took a 
friendly interest in the elderly man and often 
journeyed from her home to visit him. 

—The school board at Los Angeles, Calif., 
has approved a program of higher pay of 
teachers presented by the central salary com- 
mittee. Adoption of the program automatically 
raises the pay of each teacher from $8 to $25 a 
month. 


Under the schedule teachers in elementary 
schools and double session kindergartens will 


receive from $140 to $210 a month; kindergar- 
ten teachers, single session, $130 to $155 a 
month; assistants, single session, $105 to $125 
and principals of elementary schools, $225 to 
$360 a month, depending upon the size of the 
school. 

—In providing homes 


for teachers, Texas 





claims first place. A recent report to the 
United States Bureau of Education shows a 
total of 635 teachers’ homes for that state. 
Nearly 600 of the entire number are located in 
rural districts. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—The division of tests and measurements at 
St. Louis, Mo., has proven an important agency 
for the effective study of vital problems of school 
administration. Through its scientific study of 
conditions and processes, it has been possible to 
learn how to eliminate waste in the present 
methods by discovering new and more efficient 
ways of carrying on the work of the schools. 
Through scientific researches the superintendent 
and the board of education are better able to 
judge of measures of success of all other divi- 
sions. In view of these facts it has been recom- 
mended that the scope of the investigations be 
enlarged, and that three additional assistants be 
employed. 





—Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has 
reorganized the Broadway high school, provid- 
ing for a six-hour day in place of the former 
five-hour plan. The change has been made 
necessary because of the number of outside 
attractions and the lack of home facilities for 
serious study. 

“I deplore the great variety of testy testers 
testifying contestably to the intelligence of the 
testee,” said Dr. Frank P. Graves, state school 
commissioner of New York recently. “We must 
all concede,” he added, “that the tests are as yet 
somewhat crude and unrefined, but if there is 
anything at all in the pragmatic conception of 
truth, we have all the evidence of the value of 
intelligence tests that can be asked in their 
prognosis in the case of college students, mili- 
tary officers and business employees. We have 
but just started on the road and we should not 
underestimate, any more than we should exag- 
gerate, what has been accomplished.” 

















’ ' P : TRANSPORTATION AND CONSOLIDATION. 
An interesting sidelight on the progress which is being made in rural education is given in the above photo- 


graph of a farmer’s sod house in western Kansas. 


It shows an International school truck picking up the farmer's 
children to take them to the consolidated school at Brownville, Kansas, more than ten miles away. 


The school at 


Brownsville has a splendid plant and is in severe contrast to some of the old farmers’ homes which date back to the 


earliest settlers’ days. 
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THE USUAL SELECTION IS THE 
SPENCER V ACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM 
























The sound engineering principles underlying the multi-stage turbine 
and the thorough manner in which our engineers have worked out the prob- 
lems of vacuum cleaning for schools have established a confidence in the 
Spencer system that has resulted in its adoption by the foremost authori- 
ties on vacuum cleaning in the country. 


Where Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus has been most thoroughly tried 
out—where opportunities for comparison have been greatest—the Spencer 
has been the usual selection. 


Experience has demonstrated to many school officials that they can 
clean their buildings more thoroughly and more rapidly with the Spencer 
System than in any other way. 
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OVER 
35 installations 


OVER 
35 installations 


in Akron Schools in St. Louis Schools 


OVER 
25 installations 


OVER 
35 installations 


in Rochester Schools in Cleveland Schools 


























The recommendations of our Engineering 
Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LIBERTY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Bethlehem, Pa. V. T. Ritter, Architect. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, Mo. R. M. Milligan, Architect. 
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AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL. 


Recent Specifications and Installations in Schools 


Thos. Jefferson School 
Moses Cleveland School 
Adams School 

Tremont School 

Paul Revere School 

Addison Junior High School 
East Collinwood High School 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Steadman School 
Denver, Colo. 

Grant Junior High School 
Schenectady, N. Y. Scotia High School 


Flint, Mich. Emerson Intermediate Schoo 
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Manual Training High School 


Columbus, Ohio 


Kalamazoo, Mich. McKinley School 
Pontiac, Mich. Junior High School 


Detroit, Mich. Morley Elementary School 


Emporia, Kans. Junior High School 


Lawrence, Kans. Woodlawn High School 


Beatrice High School 
Fairview School 


North High School 
Central High School 


Beatrice, Nebr. 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS IN CLEVELAND 

Children who play in sand boxes and grown- 
ups who are horseshoe pitching “fans” are all 
finding something to do at the playgrounds 
which opened in Cleveland, June 23rd, under the 
supervision of the board of education. Seventy- 
two grounds are open, 44 of which are board of 
education grounds and 28 are supervised by the 


city. School ground programs include play- 
ground games, volley ball, baseball, athletics, 
clubs, community singing, hand work, folk 


dancing, swimming, hiking, and special parties 
of all kinds. 

The swimming enthusiasts are taken care of 
by expert instructors who meet their classes on 
the city beaches and in pools at school buildings. 
Swimming pupils are classified according to 
their swimming ability. Boy beginners are 
styled “lubbers,” the swimmers are “salts” and 
life savers “stars.” Girls are called “floats,” 
“ducks” and “leaders.” 

Baseball, played with indoor balls, is featured 
on all of the grounds. Eight “Tris Speaker 
leagues” have been formed on each ground and 
these will produce a championship team which 
will play teams from grounds in their district. 
The district championship team will play other 
districts and the winning team will be given the 
city cup. This plan has been worked out in co- 
operation with The Cleveland News. Garland 
Nevitt, formerly of the St. Louis Nationals, is in 
charge of baseball on the grounds. 

Radio clubs have been formed and a consult- 
ant service is being provided where radio owners 
may bring their problems to a radio expert who 
will make regular visits to each ground. Re- 
ceiving sets are being erected wherever there is 
enough interest displayed to warrant a club. 

Community moving picture shows are given 
for the grown-ups as well as for the children. 
Good, interesting pictures are shown. The pro- 
gram also includes community singing led by 
local song leaders. These programs are given 
as frequently as the neighborhood demands. 
The films circulate among the various grounds. 

While play is the all-important thing during 
the summer, health is also being considered. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer is cooperating with 
the board of education in establishing a dental 
program where prizes are to be given to children 
having the best teeth and for those showing the 
best dental care. Committees have been formed 
on each ground and have been taught to examine 


KANSAS CITY 
202 Baltimore Bldg 


each child’s teeth. A girl and a boy from each 
ground having the best teeth will be chosen to 
represent that playground in the city “match.” 
The city champions will be awarded prizes for 
dental perfection. This contest will take place 
at the end of the season after every pupil has 
been taught proper care of the teeth and has 
gone in “training” for the match. 

One hundred and sixty workers have been em- 
ployed by the board of education to do play- 
ground supervision. In order that they may 
keep in touch with the work a weekly paper is 
published in the playground department called 
“Playground News.” This goes to all of the 
workers and keeps them informed on hapypen- 
ings in other playgrounds, new policies and an- 
nouncements from _ headquarters. Annette 
Smith. 

PASADENA’S COLORFUL 
PAGEANT 

What was probably the largest and most im- 
pressive ceremonial ever staged in connection 
with a high school graduation took place Thurs- 
day, June 19th, in the great Pasadena Stadium, 


GRADUATION 


the site of the annual East-West football game 
and the Tournament of Roses. This pageant 
has come to be an annual event of interest to 
all Southern California. This year witnessed 
the largest crowd that ever attended. Nearly 
every one of the 51,000 seats in the stadium 
were occupied. 

As the colors of the graduating class this 


year, blue and gold, selected to accord with the 
colors for Pasadena’s fiftieth anniversary, were 
also the national colors of Holland, the motif of 
the pageant was Dutch throughout. The 
stadium was transformed into a corner of old 
Holland, where a winding canal curved its way 
through a flower covered meadow and upon its 
shores a Dutch windmill turned its great vanes 
in the breeze. The south end of the stadium was 
transformed into a huge Dutch flower market 
that was a mass of blossom from all parts of 


the southland. 
Into this colorful scene tripped the entire 
undergraduate body dressed in bright Dutch 


costumes of blue and gold. This mighty line of 
gay colors formed and reformed into picturesque 
groups as they followed the movements of the 
pageant, at last standing in two rows at atten- 
tion as between them passed the graduating 
class to take their positions on the great stage 


Winterhalter Elementary School 


ee Oe West Junior High School 
Worcester, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. Girls’ Senior High School 
Selma, Ala. High School 
Chester, S. C. High School 


DeQueen School 


Port Arthur, Texas pot Arthur High School 


La Fayette, La. Lafayette School 
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Room 434, 333 Washington St 
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128 feet wide and 435 feet de ep built for the oc- 
casion. 
Special musical numbers followed in which 


Henri Van Praag, a prominent Pasadena virtuoso 


conducted a pl ked orchestra from the Los 
Angeles symphony orchestra members and 
Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink sang. The 


loud speakers made it possible for everyone in 
the 


vast stadium to hear the entire program 
without effort. 

Busy months of preparation were spent to 
make this event the greatest of its kind in the 
country. Miss Ida E. Hawes, supervisor of 
attendance at the Pasadena high school was 
primarily responsible for it, though the entire 


faculty and student body, and indeed the entire 
community, participated enthusiastically, the 
merchants closing their for the occasion. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 


stores 


The new community high school at Alexis, 
Ill., was dedicated with appropriate exercises 
and an athletic meet. Dr. Francis G. Blair, 


state superintendent, F. M. Winbigler, superin- 
tendent of Warren County, J. D. Cooke, super- 
intendent of Mercer County, and Judge L. E. 
Murphy, president of the Monmouth board of 
education, and A. L. Beal, superintendent of 
Henderson County, were the speakers at the 
afternoon and evening gatherings. 

The new C. T. Plunkett junior high at North 
Adams, Mass., was dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies. The introductory remarks were 
made by Henry L. Harrington, a member of the 
building committee, who paid a high tribute to 
Frank Irving Cooper, the Boston schoolhouse 
architect, and those who had assisted him in the 
project. He also pointed to the valuable ser- 
vice rendered by Francis A. Bagnall, the super- 
intendent. The principal address was delivered 
by Payson Smith, the state school commissioner. 
The building committee consisted of C. T. 
Plunkett, chairman; Francis A. Bagnall, secre- 
tary; William Flaherty, Edwin F. Jenks, Arthur 
B. Daniels and Henry L. Harrington. The 
structure cost $485,000. 

—The dedication of a new $200,000 junior- 
senior high school at Belfast, Me., was preceded 
by -n automobile parade. The governor of the 
state, Commissioner A. O. Thomas, and other 
dist nguished guests were present. The cere- 


monies included music and oratory. 
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A SOUND’ INVESTMENT 


Haas Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves have been 

characterized as “fa sound investment”—and truly they 

are. Schools, large and small throughout the country, 

have and are installing Haas Equipment for constant 
. | 

Both are 

products of over a quarter century manufactring and 


trouble-free service, with minimum upkeep. 
service experience. Dividends accrue constantly in the 
savings effected through their use. 


AN UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Haas Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves are backed 
by an unqualified guarantee of satisfactory service. 
This guarantee further agrees to furnish any and all 
repair parts found necessary or to replace old valves with 
new without charge, within a period of five years, when 
properly installed and under correct working conditions. 
This guarantee is offered as a token of good will and as 
a mark of confidence on the part of the manufacturer of 
Haas Equipment. 

Haas Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves are always 
a sound investment. We invite you to investigate Haas 
Equipment. 
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C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 
B RUNS LENGTHWISE 





A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


Nationally known school authority recently 
in addressing a school commission empha- 
sized the vital importance of a water closet 

seat that would not harbor germs or excrement 
illustrating an instance coming to his notice, that 
of a child contracting a venereal disease which upon 
investigation by the medical officer was found came 


from a moisture sodden seat in a school. 


Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats cannot absorb urine 


or excrement. 
Readily made aseptic. 


Are the most sanitary, durable seats made, all sub- 
stantiated by the past ten years’ service in thousands 
of school buildings. 


The health of children is paramount. Watch it, 


install seats that help to maintain good health. 


Types for all makes of bowls sold by all plumbers 
and jobbers. If you cannot secure locally, write 
Seat Dept. of the makers. 


\ HALESETTE 


aa peo _ 


If your local plumber or jobber can’t provide Whale-Bone-Ite 
toilet seats write Whale-Bone-Ite Division of 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 








These Leading Schools are equipped with 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats 





Astoria School Howe School Our Lady of Lourdes School 
Portland, Ore. Des Moines, Ia Chicago, Ill. 
Arlington School, Hoffman School Oshawa School 
Arlington, Tex. Cincinnati, O East Toronto, Can. 
Amazon School, Jefferson School Public School No. 55 
San Francisco, Calif. Newark, N. J New York City 
Alexander Hamilton School, Lincoln School Pittsburgh School 
Oakland, Calif. New Haven, Conn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Adams School, McKinley hool Ryan Boonville School 
Cleveland, O Schenec 5 We Us Utica, N. Y. 
Baltimore : McGrege Rittman School 
Baltime Md Toronto, Can. Akron, O. 
Beverley Hills Schools, Marietta School, Republic School No. 63 
Los Angeles, Calif Marietta, Okla New York, N. Y. 
Brown School Mitchell School St. Mels School 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill Chicago, Il 
Bossier School, No. 189 School, St. Charles School 
New Orleans, La. Brooklyn, N. Y. Lowell, Mass 
Busse School, } hool, St. Adolphus School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich Seattle, Wash. 
Boston Schools, Newt School, St. Joseph School 
Boston, Mass. Toledo, O. Erie, Pa. 
Center St. School Ortega School, St. Paul’s Parochial School 


Milwaukee, Wis. Jacksonville, Fla. Washington, D. C. 
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KNOWLES 


AIR 








DIFFUSER 








FOR UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION 
OF FRESH AIR 














—— IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS ———— 


| There is no device which will accomplish exactly what 
| Knowles Notch Type Air Diffuser will. It distributes 

the fresh air either warm or cool without draughts and 
| with perfect uniformity throughout the entire audi- 
| torium. 


Proper ventilation is essential to health and comfort. 
You can utilize the plenum chambers to force fresh 
air to the main floor and balcony of your school audi- 
torium by regulating the distribution with the Knowles 
Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers by either the upward 
or downward methods of distribution. 

Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are in successful use in hundreds of 

school auditoriums throughout the country, and are standard 


equipment among architects today They offer the solution to 
auditorium ventilation problems 


Full size prints and booklet on request. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 


| 














Why Schools Find the 
“GLOBE” Most Efficient 





Every surface is a curve that ac- 
celerates the upward flow of air 
and that prevents down drafts. 

Designed to take the fullest pos- 
sible advantage of the natural 
laws of moving air and having an 
unusually large exhaust capacity— 


“GLOBE” Ventilators 


give perfect, continuous ventila- 
tion—without drafts—with abso- 
lute elimination of trouble — at 
least expense. 


Easily and Quickly Installed 


For list of leading schools that 
are “GLOBE” equipped and for 
full information write Dept. J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 


uildings the best way! 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 
Specifi 
pecify 


WIREMOLD 


CONOUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 








SCHOOL BOARD REPRESENTATION BY 
WARDS 

In a school survey report made by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the board of education of 
Peoria, Ill., the system of electing members by 
wards as against representation at large is 
dismissed. 

“This system of ward representation is one 
which was far more common at the time the 
act of 1869 was passed than it is at the present 
time,” the report says. “As a matter of fact, 
there has been a steady tendency in educational 
administration towards the elimination of the 
ward-elected boards and the substitution in their 
place of small boards of education elected at 
large and representing the entire city. 

Selfish Interest First 

“Without any question, all of the various 
types of board organization which may be 
found in the United States have certain good 
points. All have certain weak or bad features. 
When the ward system was adopted in many 
cities it was at a time when there was a great 
deal of emphasis upon the necessity of having 
individual members’ representing relatively 
small groups of citizens in connection with the 
administration of the school system. It was 
felt that a person living in the immediate 
neighborhood of a school or in a given ward 
would by that fact be better able to protect the 
interests of the school or ward and secure for 
the ward the educational facilities desirable. 
Too often this idea carried with it the implica- 
ton that the educational facilities for a given 
section of a city were to be secured through a 
controversy with other sections of the city 
similarly represented and without which repre- 
sentation the welfare of a district could not be 
properly protected. 

“Such a type of board organization undoubt- 
edly results in a certain democracy and close- 
ness of relationship between individuals and 
board members which has certain desirable fea- 
tures. The difficulty is that too often a ward 
representative conceives of his duties in terms 
of the ward rather than in terms of the city as 
a whole and finds himself sometimes opposing 
things, which are desirable for the city as a 
whole, because in his judgment his own ward 
Is not receiving a sufficent proportion of the 


benefits to be secured from the given expendi- 
ture. 
Choice Restricted 

“The system of ward organization also occa- 
sionally results in individuals being elected 
because of their political strength in a ward, 
who are not as well qualified for service on the 
board of education as many others in the city 
who do not happen to live in this particular 
ward. Under such conditions there is always 
danger that a type of man may secure election 
and retain a position on the board of education 
who is not of the type that should be holding 
the extremely important position of board mem- 
ber, either because of his political power or the 
political power of some of his friends or through 
the mere fact that in his ward there is no really 
first class material available. 

“The history of many cities has been that 
through the ward system of control a political 
board has been elected which has not rendered 
as effective and intelligent service as the city 
had the right to demand. For this reason a 
large number of cities have voluntarily relin- 
quished their charters giving them ward repre- 
sentation and accepted whatever the general 
law provided as to the proper type of board 
organization.” 

No inquiry to learn whether any of the diffi- 
culties ascribed to boards organized upon the 
idea of ward representation have arisen here 
was made, the survey report says. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Only 4,227,702 of the 24,000,000 school chil- 
dren in the United States received eye tests in 
1923, according to a report of the Eye Sight 
Conservation Council embodying the findings of 
a nation-wide survey of eye conservation in edu- 
cation and industry. 

The survey, which covers the results of test- 
ing the eyes of more than 10,000,000 students 
extending over a period of sixteen years, dis- 
closes that the eye sight of children in the 
schools is being neglected. It is also pointed out 
that in schools where tests are made, wide differ- 
ences in results are obtained. The findings in- 
dicate that in many schools, the tests are made 
superficially and that a uniform procedure is not 
observed in making tests. 


Representatives of a number of civic organi- 
zations in Cleveland have asked that the board 
promote a community center program through- 
out the city. A plan has been approved for the 
improvement of buildings and basements for 
community center purposes. 

—Through the efforts of the Harmon Founda- 
tion, approximately fifty towns and cities will be 
given new play fields during the current year. 
Through the founder, William E. Harmon, 
grounds will be purchased for fifty playgrounds 
on recreation fields to be presented to the towns 
or cities in which they are located. Commun- 
ities applying for the benefit must have had at 
least a thirty per cent growth in population 
since 1900. 

Not more than $2,000 may be expended for a 
playground in a single locality and the land must 
not cost more than $1,000 an acre. The mini- 
mum tract will be two acres of level and acces- 
sible land, convenient for the purpose it is to 
serve. The land is to be used in perpetuity for 
playground and recreational purposes, and is to 
be open to all children without regard to race, 
creed, or color. The playgrounds in each case 
are to be called Harmon Field. 

—Port Huron, Mich. Vaccination against 
smallpox will be required of all pupils with the 
opening of the fall term, under a resolution 
adopted by the board. The rule was passed as 
a means of protection in the face of a threatened 
epidemic. 

A health program has recently been pre- 
sented to the governor of Massachusetts by the 
State Health Department. The program in- 
volves a ten-year campaign against tuberculosis 
at a cost of nearly half a million dollars. Under 
the plan, the 200,000 children enrolled in the 
lower grades of the public schools will be exam- 
ined to detect the disease in its early stages 
and to prevent the acquirement of it later in life. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—At the fifth annual interscholastic academic 
meet, conducted by the University of Pittsburgh 
on Saturday, May 10th, the McKeesport high 
school won distinctive honors by canturing five 
first places and the silver cup emblematic of 
the school championship. The contest covered 
a wide range, including tests in elementary and 
advanced French, Latin, mathematics, physics, 
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the Institution shown 


Gongs, Storage 
Generator Set and 


Charging Panel. 


Qe 


On the basis of quality and service, 
selected a 
complete Landis Electric Time and 
Program Clock System, including 
Master Clock, Program Machine, 
19 Secondary Clocks, 21 Bells and 
Battery, 

Automatic 


Motor- 


Let us assist in laying out systems of this kind for your buildings. 














ELECTRIC TIME AND 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 








Our engineering department is at your disposal without obligation. Write our nearest office. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO., WAYNESBORO, PA. 
423 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 














chemistry, American history and general infor- 
mation. 

The McKeesport victory was the greatest 
scholastic feat in the history of the schools. 
Thirty high schools from Pittsburgh and sur- 
rounding towns in Western Pennsylvania, East- 
ern Ohio and West Virginia were represented 
in the contest by 300 students. The contests 
were held in the morning and early afternoon 
and were for the most part conducted by means 
of written exercises. The three highest in each 
event were subjected to a formal test in the 
presence of the contestants and their friends. 
As each event was concluded, the instructor an- 
nounced the prize winners, gold, silver and 
bronze medals going to first, second and third 
place winners. The high school scored an addi- 
tional honor when Richard Bayne, honor student 
of this year’s senior class, was given the penta- 
thlon prize for having won the most scholastic 
points. 

A detailed enumeration of facts relating to 
the high schools of Illinois for the year ending 
June, 1923, has been given in the last issue of 
the Educational Press Bulletin. 

The statistics show that the number of boys 
almost equals the number of girls enrolled in 
the high schools of the state during that year. 
In 1918 Illinois had a low place in the Ayres 
report on this particular item. 

For several years the increase in high school 
enrollment has been around twelve per cent per 
annum. An increase of 31 per cent in this de- 
partment can be attributed only to unusual 
conditions. The factor which has contributed 
most to this abnormal enrollment has been the 
continuation schools of Chicago. Thousands of 
boys and girls after completing the grade work 
were promoted to and entered the high schools 
of the city. 

The number of tuition pupils, 22 is also 
worthy of note. The creation of non-high 
school territory providing high school education 
for every eighth grade graduate, has increased 
greatly the number of high school tuition stu- 
dents. 

It is worthy of note that almost $10,000,000 
have been expended in new grounds, buildings 
and ejyuipment for high school purposes during 
the year. The average per capita cost in all 
hich schools was $114.07. 


22,032 


THE PLATOON SYSTEM—PRO AND CON 
Affecting Schoolhousing, Finance, 
Teachers and Children 


Principals, 


No innovation in the administration of schools 
projected within recent years has aroused 
greater discussion and a more set of divergent 
opinions than that which deals with the subject 
of the platoon system. There are enthusiastic 
proponents and bitter opponents; those who pro- 
nounce it a success and those who condemn it 
as a failure. 

The Chicago School Journal, issued by the 
board of education has drawn the deadly parallel 
on the subject. Don C. Robers, special secre- 
tary of the Chicago Principals’ Club, and G. E. 
Lang, principal of the Keith school have set 
forth the pros and cons of the question which 
we present herewith. 


Effect of the Platoon Organization on School 
Housing and School Finance 
Pro 

1. The platoon organization permits a wider 
and more intensive use of the school plant. A 
larger enrollment is possible or else smaller 
classes may be maintained. It makes a more 
constant use of the whole school plant, particu- 
larly those facilities used only at special 
periods, such as the auditorium, playroom, 
shops, ete. 

2. A distinctive new type of building is de- 
sirable but not necessary. Forty per cent of 
the platoon schools in the United States are 
housed in buildings erected for conventional 
schools only a few of which had to be slightly 
remodelled. At most, only an addition is 
needed. 

3. “The slogan of the work-study-play plan 
might be said to be: ‘A seat for every child 
when he needs it.’” 

4. There is a saving in operation and outlay 
costs (on equipment, etc.) amounting to a 5 per 
cent saving in total school costs. 

5. Without increasing the number of 
teachers, it is possible to provide for a 25 per 
cent increase in pupil enrollment. This repre- 


sents a 25 per cent saving in instruction costs, 
and thus a saving of approximately 20 per cent 
they 


in total school costs. (Where have a 





5-hour day platoon school, it permits a saving 
of more than 10 per cent in teachers’ salaries 
over the 6-hour day platoon school because of 
no relief teachers.) 

6. There is usually a total saving in school 
costs of from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. When 
conventional schools at Detroit were trans- 
formed into platoon schools, it was claimed 
that reductions were made in instruction costs 
per capita, and savings were made on teachers’ 
salaries, supplies, and equipment. 

Con 

1. Since the expense of buildings and opera- 
tions makes up only 20 per cent of the total 
school expenditures, according to country-wide 
statistics, an increase of 25 per cent in building 
capacity under the platoon organization would 
amount to only a 5 per cent saving in the total 
school expenditures. That would be only a 
slight saving, and it is offset by the bad edu- 
cational features of the plan. 

2. The platoon organization requires a spe 
cially-constructed building, at increased cost, to 
be effective. (“Some of the new buildings are 
built on the plan which is especially suitable 
for the ‘grand traffic change’ which occurs in 
the middle of both morning and afternoon ses- 
sion.’’) 

3. Under the platoon type of school organ- 
ization, school children have no home-room seat 
that they can call their own. 

4. The platoon type is more costly than the 
conventional type. Instruction costs ultimately 
far exceed the cost of construction. 

5. There is an increase in the number of spe- 
cial subjects; instruction in special subjects is 
about twice as costly per capita as instruction 
in academic _ subjects. Especially-trained 
teacher are required, for whom a higher rate of 
salary must be paid. There must be training-in- 
service, or out-of-hours training at the teachers’ 
own expense. In either case there is a substan- 
tial expense chargeable to the platoon school. 

6. If there are any real savings, they are at 
the expense of labor values. There is no in- 
struction economy if relief teachers are pro- 
vided; if they are not, any savings in instruction 
are made at the expense of an increased load 
on teachers and principals. 


(Concluded on Page 131) 
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Send fora Free Sample 





C Nate this folded reinforced hem 


“Public Service” Towels—in the Junior size for schools—are a 
triple economy. They cost less, dry better, tear less! They are 
made to use like linen—“rub, don’t blot”—and have a reinforced 4 
hem which prevents the wasteful tearing that comes from pulling 
ordinary paper towels from a cabinet with wet hands. They will ; 
cut your washroom expenses to a new low figure. Use them! 4 
And by using “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue in “No-Waste Cabinets, 
which are leased without charge to schools, you will save an addi- ; 
tional 20% to 30%. ? Gees. 
Protect Health 7, al Paper- 
Fresh, clean, new spruce wood only is used in the manufacture of ¢ _Products 
“Public Service” Towels and “No-Waste” Tissue. They contain 6 Oe SS Sur 
‘]: . ? nace St., Car- 
no old waste newspapers. They safeguard health. Clip and mail » thage, Now York 
the attached coupon for samples and full particulars. , ; 
If, without obligation to 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ as, you can prove that you 


; 
46 Furnace Street, Carthage, N. Y. 7 can cut our washroom expenses, 


Representatives in all large cities. we will be gied to Reve yen oo 0. 
; Please send samples and full infor- 


? mation, per your offer in the American 
2 School Board Journal. 


Sign and Mail this Coupon —— 
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MAYWOOD, N. J. ° ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J., 


solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 


The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 


system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- 
less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation 
at minimum operating costs. 


Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 


outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
with the Peerless Unit System. 


Install the best and you will have no regrets. 


Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





















LYON INTERLOCKING 
HEATERS for 


Schools, Theatres and Auditoriums 


~VERY School 
Board should in- 
vestigate this simple, 
most effective and 
durable system of 
hot blast heating. 
The Lyon Interlock- 
ing Heaters are built 
of standard 1” pipe, 
with semi-steel head- 
ers and bases, and 
tested by hydraulic 
pressure to 125 lbs. 
They remove all dan- 
ger of cracked or 
broken sections, are 
made in small units 
of eight pipes per 
section, the height of 
the sections increas- 
ing in steps of 10 
inches, from 40 inch- 
es to 140 inches in- 
clusive; there fore 
not necessary to pile 
them up in tiers. 
Their light weight 
and smooth surface 
makes them easy to 
handle and erect. Also saves freight and cost of installation. 
The heating surface is all prime surface, giving a greater 
thermal efficiency. Pipe coils of the old style have been in daily 
use for upwards of forty years. Thousands of feet of the Lyon 
Interlocking Heaters have been in operation since 1920 under 
pressure up to 100 lbs. and have shown no defects whatever. 








Front view of Heater made up of 5 rows of 12 
sections each, 70” on 5” centers, and containing 
1050 sq. ft. of heating surface with 13.2 sq. ft. 
Free Area. Weight 5820 Ibs. 


Send for circular, prices and full particulars. 


LYON PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


312-316 Union Park Court, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Scene: The aver 
under a radiator.) 


‘age school. 


The Janitor Speaks— 


An average janitor attempting te clean 


Be 








L Pera e SeAre 
The Turbo Atomizer 


The Turbo Atomizer is the heart of Bayley Air 
Washing Systems. It does away with multiple ori- 
fice sprayers which are easily clogged and which 
produce a spray not altogether free from holes. 





It operates with low current consumption and 
at very low water pressure, throwing an even, finely 
divided spray radially against the walls of the 
washing chamber. 


THREE TYPES ARE BUILT AROUND 
THIS PRINCIPLE 
TYPE ‘“A”—For washing and humidfying (cleaning). 


The Type “A” Washer is installed where cleaning is the 
primary consideration It uses the water over and over, 
and removes 98% of foreign matter from the air. Humidity 
may be added as desired 

TYPE “B”—For washing and de-humidifying (cooling). 
For cooling air, the cleaning being incidental, Type ‘“B” 
Washer, consisting of tandem sprays, is installed, and is 
capable of bringing the temperature of the entering air 
practically to the water temperature. 

TYPE “C”—For washing without humidifying (drying). 
Where clean air for drying processes must be obtained 
without increasing its humidity, the Type “C’’ Washer is in 
stalled, using a special washing emulsion. 


Manufacturing Co. 
746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 





“Blast these ding-founded 
old rocks of Gibraltar. 
Every time I poke 
around tryin’ to 
get at the dirt un- 
derneath ’em, the 
radiator gets a 
toe-hold on my 
cleaner and the 
devil takes me 
I just give it up and let 





pryin’ it loose. 
the dirt stay. 


“Every so often I get desperate and 
go around and clean under ’em on my 
hands and knees, scrub-woman like. 
But how that eats time! 

“Some day these folks ’ll get radi- 
ators that has daylight underneath 
Chen I can get my work done on time 
and tell Mr. Smith the whole building’s 
as clean as a new pin and really health- 
ful for the children!” 

That “some day” has arrived for 
over a thousand new schools equipped 
with E-Z HANGERS, which invisibly 
support radiators from the wall, off the 
floor, and provide ample room under- 
neath for fast, thorough cleaning. Let 
them cut cleaning costs in your new 
school. See the architect. Write us. 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


557 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The installation of Webster System of 
Steam Heating is not limited to new schools. 
Webster equipment is being installed in 
many old schools to replace unsatisfactory 


The National System 








tbe 





sonia 


apparatus of other make. The change costs 
little and the result is efficient and economi- 


cal heating service. 


Webster Systems of Steam Heating com- 
bine proven mechanical appliances, sound 
engineering, practical and intelligent service. 


School executives and school architects hav- 
ing trouble with existing heating systems 
will find the nearest Webster engineer help- 
a post card to Camden will bring him. 


ful 
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High School, Atlantic City 
Vermont Avenue School, 

Los Angeles 
Douglas School, Peoria 
Concordia School, Fort Wayne 
High School, Hibbing 





SCHOOL INSTALLATIONS 


13th Street School, Bangor 
Clara Barton School, Minneapolis 
Regis High School, New York 
St. Michael School, Grand Forks 
Samar School, Houston 

Monroe School, Norfolk 

and hundreds of other educational buildings. 





WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Established 1888 


Camden, N. J. 23 
DARLING BROS., LTD. 





Effect of the Platoon Organization on Principals 
and Teachers 
Pro 

1. The principal has his problems simplified 
under the platoon organization. His adminis- 
tration is made easier and his supervision of 
instruction is easier. Disciplinary disorders are 
more infrequent. Responsibility for results in 
various types of school work can be definitely 
placed upon the individual teacher. No teacher 
is held responsible for results in all branches as 
in the conventional school. 

2. Teachers become more efficient because 
they have fewer subjects to teach; they have an 
incentive to become expert in their special line; 
and they train specifically for the thing they do. 
They do not have to teach subjects (e. g., art 
and music) for which they have no special ap- 
titude. 

Test results in the fundamental subjects at 
Detroit showed that platoon schools were above 
the city median. 

3. In Detroit, researches have been made 
which show that only six minutes per day are 
consumed in shifting classes; in Pittsburgh, ten 
minutes are required daily. 

4. The auditorium is an integrating, correlat- 

ing force. Pupils “easily come to realize the 
relationship between the physical exercises of 
the gymnasium and the health talks of the 
auditorium; between the geography lessons of 
the home room and the stereopticon and moving 
pictures in the auditorium; and between the 
story telling in the literature room, the music 
and singing in the music room, and the Mother 
Goose operetta in the auditorium.” 
5. There is a chance for the teacher to teach 
the subjects she likes best. It permits better 
teaching; this is why children in the platoon 
school show up as well in the fundamental sub- 
jects as those in the conventional school. Be- 
teaching the essentials satisfactorily, 
appreciation of life activities are permitted in 
a manner impossible in the ordinary school. 

6. The specal rooms for special subjects per- 
mit proper equipment for teaching. 

There is only one section in the home room at 
a time. 

7. There is less truancy and its accompany- 
ing problems. 


sid Ss 


42 Branch Offices 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





2301 KNOX AVE 





8. The work may be correlated because cer- 
tain types of work are done by_ teachers 
specially fitted for them. Each teacher is no 
longer an isolated unit as in the traditional 
school where there is practically no integration 
of the work of the several rooms in the building. 
The auditorium breaks up this segregation of 
individual units so that the formal teaching of 
the classroom is applied in a practice labora- 
tory, e. g., lessons in civics and Americanization 
can be driven home by dramatizing an election 
day balloting or a lesson on safety education 
by a game illustrating street traffic signals. 

9. Teachers are happier than under the con- 
ventional plan. “Teachers look better and feel 
better because they no longer sit in a vitiated 
atmosphere of chalk.” Teachers who have 
taught under both systems prefer the platoon 
type of school. No teacher in a Detroit platoon 
school has ever asked for a transfer to a con- 
ventional school. 


Effect of Platoon Organization on Principals 
and Teachers 
Con 

1. The principal’s work is increased in the 

platoon school. He has an enlarged responsi- 
bility due to greater school membership, his 
duties of supervision are greater, and his prob- 
lems of disciplinary control are more serious. 
There are so many administrative details that 
administration tends to be placed ahead of 
educational phases of the school. Platoon 
schools make for disorder and confusion; they 
become circuses. 
2. The platoon school system is mechanical 
in reference to both teachers and pupils. It is 
often a soulless piece of work. Teachers get 
discouraged and tend to “go stale.” 

Teaches subjects, not children. 

A by-product of the platoon school is a highly 
centralized administration and _ supervision 
which dictates and dominates to the last detail 
the teaching of every subject, so that everything 
is uniform. Such uniformity is dangerous. 

8. So much time is required for the traffic 
changes that the classroom period is cut down 
until the teacher often barely gets “nicely 
started” before the bell rings. 
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AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





| | THE METAPHRAM VALVE | 


National METAPHRAMS are the 
original separable metal diaphragms. 
They excel all other metal diaphragms 
in their rugged construction, long life 
and sensitive action. Due to their 
method of assembly METAPHRAMS 
afford unlimited travel and power, de- 
ns upon the number of sections 
used. 


No gaskets required. All joints metal 
to metal. The illustration at the left 
shows a complete National Diaphragm 
Valve fitted with METAPHRAMS. At 
the bottom is shown the valve assembly. 
Note the simplicity of the entire valve. 
These valves may be utilized on steam, 
hot water and vac- 
uum heating sys- 





DYN) 
METAPHRAM 





Valve Top Construction 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Offices in principal cities 


4. “Increasing gymnasium groups mean 
mass instruction with diminished individual re- 
turn. No miracle worker has yet been found 
who can successfully organize ten auditorium 
programs daily to make them worth while day 
in and day out for weeks, to say nothing of 
months and years. Auditorium periods are 
chiefly waste, lightened occasionally by pro- 
grams of real merit.” Supplanting academic 
subjects with auditorium programs every day 
is a procedure of doubtful merit. 

5. The fundamentals are slighted; the time 
devoted to them is reduced. Too much play and 
too little work. Teachers must give their time 
to disciplining rather than teaching; instruc- 
tion tends to become secondary. 

The Gary survey characterized the system for 
its “too few tangible results, for loose adminis- 
trative supervision, lack of discipline and 
complacency with mediocre results.” 

6. A special teacher may have to teach ten 
different classes a day in succession, and she 
may have to teach a thousand different pupils 
during the week. 

7. Truancy and juvenile delinquency are 
greatly increased. 


8. The complicated program is difficult to 
administer; there is too much emphasis on non- 
essentials. There is a stereotyped uniformity 
of schedule and movement in the mechanics of 
operation. It does not lend itself to adapt- 
ability. This affects the quality of the teaching 
and the promotion of pupils, “These plans 
emphasize the mechanisms of systems. They 
make for isolation of one subject from another 
from which the present conception of education 
and the nature of life demand that we should 
escape.” “The tool subjects are separated and 
isolated from the other subjects and are, there- 
fore, out of relationship to the very life activi- 
ties which it is their purpose to serve.” 

9. The platoon school is too hard on the 
teacher; she is “all in” most of the time. The 
home room teacher is responsible for the records 
of from 80 to 100 pupils. Her school day is 
lengthened; work starts early in the morning. 
Her clerical work is increased and becomes too 
heavy. Teachers object to this type of school. 
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This Splendid Black Board Surface 





under the most severe usage. 


Will Not Pit-Crack-Chip or Grow Gray 


Beaver Blackboard has a durable surface that will give years 


of dependable service and retain its splendid writing qualities 


Its first cost is considerably less than slate over which it has 


distinct advantages and it is extremely economical to install 


complete information. 





—one man can do the work easily. 


Beaver Blackboards 


during the past 15 years have stood the test of time in many 


of the largest schools in the country. 


Investigate the advantages of this better blackboard today. 


Ask us or your nearest school supply house for samples and 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 
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THE SHOCK THAT CONVERTED 
LORRY VILLE. 
(Continued from Page 65) 
coming a moral and mental weakling as the 
result of your persistent lifting him over his 
failures? Your treatment has not been success- 
ful; let us try our line of treatment and watch 
the results. I do not urge this in the spirit of 
antagonism but in the spirit of true interest 
and friendliness—as an honest physician, if 
you please.” 

“Certainly not with my consent,” retorted 
Mrs. Elam, her ancestral fire now showing visi- 
ble headway. “And pursuing your proposed 
course without our consent might prove disas- 
trous to more than Gerald. I insist that he be 
passed in accordance with the assurance you 
have already given.” 

“My dear Mrs. Elam,” replied Mr. Lange, his 
face blanching with the presentment of an 
unhappy ending of the interview, “if you mean 
to imply that I have given you unconditional 
assurance, you certainly miscontrue my lan- 
guage. You certainly must recall that my 
‘assurance’ had the qualifying condition of 
being warranted by the facts, principles and 
best interests involved. I came, in response to 
your request for an interview, with an open 
mind and the honest purpose of trying to dis- 
cover and do the right thing by your boy. And 
in the light of my own conscience, my best 
intelligence and professional experience, after 
our careful review of the case, I do not feel 
warranted in setting aside the decision of the 
faculty. Looking at the matter through the 
eyes of a mother’s solicitude, you may not now 
see the wisdom of the course, but”. 





“Never mind to prophesy and please remem- 
ber to omit your ‘dears’ in addressing me,” 
curtly interrupted Mrs. Elam. The virulence of 
her blood was surging through her veins. Her 


patience with discussion was consumed. She 
would resort to an age old artifice. 
her words of ironic anger: 


So ran on 


“Your fine moral sense should have made such 
a reminder unnecessary. 
proaches the artistic. 
at another you deny. In one breath you charge 
a lady with—well, you used the polite term 
‘misconstrue,’ and in 
‘dear.’ 


Your versatility ap- 
At one time you assure, 


another you call her 
Quite an interesting revelation! Yes, I 
think I have ‘misconstrued’ you and underesti-- 
mated your finesse as well. I thought you a 
broad-minded gentleman big enough to see 
beyond the school ‘isms’ and with courage 
enough to do the right thing, even if it dis- 
pleased your little coterie of supporters. Now, 
may I venture to prophesy a little? If my boy 
has to suffer, those responsible for it will also 
suffer and give an account of the deed to others, 
to some who wield a considerable power in 
Lorryville. It might be well for you to consider 
personally whether Gerald’s promotion would 
not prove safer’— 

Mr. Lange arose and 
indignation interrupted the finality of her 
threat: “I regret exceedingly your unreason- 
able attitude and cannot but resent your insinua- 
tions. You must know very well, if you have 
the instincts of a true lady, as I assume you 
have, that not the smallest detail of my 
language and conduct during our interview has 
veered the least from perfect propriety. I can 
but regret that your attitude is so opposed to 
the true interests of your child and so vindictive. 
And I think that when called upon to render an 
account to ‘others’ I shall be able to do so 
satisfactorily. I bid you good day, Mrs. Elam.” 


The realization that the chance of her son’s 
promotion was now lost, was secondary in Mrs. 
Elam’s mind to the chagrin of a thwarted will 


in tones tense with 


and the sting of Mr. Lange’s very dignified and 
decisive rebuke. She felt the sting the more 
because she was aware that she had revealed 
elements of coarseness which had excited his 
cont2>mpt. painfullv 
pricked. The sense of defeat and contemnation 
drove her to uncontrolled rage. The storm of 
it was terrific. Then gradually her fury began 
to subside, collecting into a definite purpose and 
plan for revenge. He had dared to oppose her 
will, to criticise her and belittle her and to— 
insult her. Yes, ‘insult’ was the word; it was 
so conveniently comprehensive and so terrible in 
its driving power. It would circulate and stir. 
So with all the subtlety and vindictiveness 
imputed by Kipling to her sex she laid her 
plans. 

She met her husband’s home-coming greeting 
with a face duly tear-stained and sweetly 
aggrieved with a smile feigned to convey the 
impression of martyred innocence. Her words 
were in tones of trusting appeal, designed to 
reach the depths of his protective emotions. To 
his inquiry, “What has gone wrong?” she 
responded with the evasion of, “Oh, nothing 
much,” designed to carry the conviction that it 
was something very much. Nor had her plans 
omitted the details of the dinner service. The 
menu included his favorite dishes cooked and 
served to his taste. Adroitly she kept the 
table talk along the lines of his business affairs 
and the casual news and incidents of the town, 
giving the impression of the effort to throw off 
her upsetting grievance and yet stimulating all 
the more her husband’s desire to ferret it out. 
With the meal over and the children disposed of 
advantageously to her purpose, she joined her 
husband, and his pipe, in the sitting room. After 
a few moments of silence she inquired if they 
would not drive out to see his mother Sunday. 


(Continued on Page 135) 


Her pride complex was 
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WuHyY USE MARBLE? 


OWEVER marble may be Fin- 


ished—whether the surface is 
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sand-rubbed, honed or polished,— 


a AaNive\ 


whether it is tooled, carved, rock- 





faced, or as it comes from the saws,— 
the exposed surface isstill MARBLE, 
and NOTHING ELSE,—to the last 


ultra-microscopic particle. Nothing 


YaxivaxiivaN! 





is added to it—it carries no film of 
other material whether burned on, 
brushed on, or rubbed in. The whole 





underlying mass is exactly the same 


as the surface and susceptible, in it- 


self, of exactly the same finish. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: 


ita iiVaNitVaviveyl 


Sales Department: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


OD 8 SF at Sh og 
eT seeralilliner, 


ers of all grades of Alabama Marble. Manufac- 
ers and Contractors for interior marble work in Any 
Kind of Marble. Inquiries for price 


s and estimates should STRAINED ‘Wing 


be addressed to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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di7 Want 





Cost a little more originally 
but a lot less in the end 





If you were to disregard all the 
other advantages of Athey Perennial 


Spiral slide Window Shades, and buy on cost 


FIRESCAPE 


Twenty children killed! 


Ni jously injured! 
INinteen others seriously injurea. 


Headlines like these recently swept 


alone, they should still be your choice. 
Because while the original cost is a 
trifle more the cost per year of their 
life is far less than any other shades 


you can buy. 


across the continent describing the 


horrible destruction by fire of the Athey Perennial Shades are good for many 


years. Many ofthe first ones manufactured 

more than ten years ago—are still in use, 
and in good condition. They are made of in- 
destructible cloth—-thoroughly shrunk and 
dashinibe water-proofed. Rain won’t ruin them. And 
they can be dry cleaned. 





Hope Development School near 
Los Angeles. “Some of the child- 


ren we had to throw bodily from the 





windows, a school matron 15s 


reported to have said. 


Could anything so 
happen in your school? Decide 


now -today— to prevent it by 
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equipping your building with the Let us provide you with facts and 
figures, and a list of fine build- 


ings where they are installed. 


Dow Spiral Slide Firescape- 
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the safest, surest protection against 


loss of life by fire. 


[AE Dow Co. ; f % 


6092 West 65th Street 
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Circle A Gymnasium to complete the group. 


You Need Not Wait 
for that Gymnasium 


Schools without adequate gymnasiums 
and auditoriums work under a serious 
handicap today. Buildings otherwise 
perfectly good are practically obsolete 
because they have no such space, or the 
space available is too small, and is ur- 


gently needed for other purposes. 


Circle A Sectional Gymnasium Build- 
ings, made in various sizes to meet par- 
ticular needs, are being erected by many 
school boards to overcome this handicap. 

There is no reason why your school 
should wait for that “new building” to 
enjoy the advantages of an adequate 
gymnasium and auditorium, 2ow. 

Plans and prices gladly sent upon 
request. Address us today — prompt 
action will enable you to have a gym- 


nasium for use this winter. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of The Alexander Lumber Co. 
614 Neil Street Champaign, III. 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCLE A 


PORTABLE 


SCHOOLS 


AND CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 





























Safety Demands 
THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 


Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms 











oe 





For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 


Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. Smoke, water or 
flames will not interfere with their use. 

We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. There is no obligation on your part to 


make purchase. 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use. 
Write for list of installations near you. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


General Office 
1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Correct Temperature 
Is a Fundamental 


CCURATE thermometers 
. in the class rooms of your 
schools will help you to main- 
tain the temperature that is 
right for best class room re- 
sults. 


\Vilder Thermometers are 
in use in many schools as a re- 
sult of the established reputa- 
tion for accuracy. You can 
assure your schools of highest 
grade equipment in this line 
by selecting Wilder ‘Ther- 
mometers. 





Ask your jobber for prices 
in sone or write direct to the factory. 








~ PIKE 


THERMOMETER CO. , TROY, N.Y. 
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» make 
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id 


any 


s about Gerald’s failure in the high 
sighed Mrs. Elam. 
on the report that he had been failed, 
nt o ver to 
rs seemed all dead set 
why, I cannot understand. 
g or appeal could change them except perhaps 
them abuse Gerald the more. 
ry blocks’ were so filled up with school 
stuff that they could not be penetrated 
practical 
talked their foolish stuff with such an all- 
condescending superiority that a saint 
would have been exasperated beyond control. 


” WINN 1! 
AA Mt} 
(Continued fron 
they should, 
finding out what had happened. 
seemed 


What has happened?” 


s TERLING 
All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


ANNIN & 


ere 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


and DEFIANCE 


Manufactured only by 


CO. 


buntings than all other brands combined. 
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and then turned his 


very much disturbed about 
and s 
“He brought home 
and 
Jones and the 
against Gerald; 
No kind of reason- 


see about it. Mr. me ‘dear 


Their 
erly timed, 


and common sense ideas. ‘nnocence 


subside, 


I could stand it no longer, 
of his promise. 
said that he had made no such promise 

saw then I was a little flushed over his dis 
my word and tried to mend matters by calling 
and such stuff. 
to mend his language, 
and said that I had not acted like a 
oh, he insulted me, yes, insulted me!” 

Hereupon came the tears and the sobs, prop- 
and 
revived rage 


99-101 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
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Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


SERVICE 
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in the grades, said he had no backbone, was a 
weakling, would never amount to anything, and 
I was ruining him. 


Well, I listened to him until 
and I reminded him 
Then he became furiously angry 
He 
sputing 


When I advised him 
he grew furious again 
lady, and 


body with 


lent the semblance of outraged 


her quivering 


and self-respect. 

Waiting a few moments for her emotion to 
Mr. Elam asked, 
that insulted you?” 


“Just what did he say 


“After reaching home I decided to ask Mr. “Oh!” sobbed Mrs. Elam,” he said that I did 
Lange to come over so that I go over the matter not have the—the instincts of a true lady, and, 
with him ~ see if something could not be done 0h, I can’t tell all the nasty things he said. I 
to prevent Gerald’s having to lose a year and was never so talked to in all my life, my word 
drop behin nd his classmates. He had always flatly disputed and such horrid things. He just 
seemed so considerate that I felt sure I could ought to be run out of town.” 

make him see what a mistake it would be to She watched stealthily the effects of her r play, 
hold Gerald back. Well, I have never been so the flush of her husband’s rising anger followed 
de ed in any man before. At first he seemed by the taut lines betokening gr im purpose, and 
ve nsiderate and promised that he would see felt satisfied that the suggestion sown to the 
to it that Gerald went on with his class. Then heat of his rising emotions would in due time 
he changed his mind. I tried to show him how avenge her humiliation. 

hun ing and discouraging such a failure The next morning Mr. Lange started to his 
wi rove to a boy so sensitive as Gerald is office at the usual hour. Reflection upon the 
and t the result would be his dropping out outcome of the previous day’s conference had 
of And I told him that I thought it a brought him keen regret. He realized that the 
ter thing for a boy to be deprived of an problem would not be solved till the parents 
edt n by such trivial things as the marks were satisfied with the solution. And he did 
of of young and inexperienced teachers. not spare himself censure for his failure to lead 
But was so rude! I never dreamed that he the trend of discussion to a happier outcome 
coul o rude! Oh, he took the trouble to and for his momentary lapse of self-control at 
dw 


ipon what he called the boy’ 


s ‘poor record’ the very 





time when a deft 


switch might have 


veered them off the rocks. With his mind thus 
occupied, he caught sight of Mr. Elam approach- 
ing, the ways to their respective places of busi- 
ness meeting. It occurred to him that though 
Mr. Elam might be a little cool toward him, he 
would make a friendly initiative and perhaps 
the father’s attitude might prove more reason- 
able and ready to see the 
the true light. 
hailed Mr. 
challenge of “ 
you?” 

Mr. in reaching distance and on 
the outer side of the walk, drew up his two 
hundred pounds of weight to its full six feet of 
height and delivered a terrific right-hander upon 
the under side of Mr. Lange’s left jaw, with the 
answering challenge, 


problem of his son in 
With this thought in mind, he 
with his 
Good morning, 


Elam usual friendly 


Mr. Elam; how are 


Elam, now 


“Take that, you scoundrel, 
for insulting my wife.” 

Lange reeled against the inner fence, recov- 
ered himself and started an answering punch, 
but with the fence impeding his move ent, his 
right swing was warded off. Then the knife 
that Elam had prepared for the occasion went 
into play on Lange. It cut a deep furrow down 
his right arm and one across his left cheek. It 
jabbed into his left shoulder and then sank into 
the region of the heart. Lange sank to the 
ground. Thus passers-by found them. One 
man, some distance had witnessed the 
attack. The action had been very swift and the 
deadly work done before it could be interferred 
with. Elam was prepared and bent upon his 
purpose; Lange was unsuspecting, unprepared. 
Mrs. Elam’s insult had been speedily and 
thoroughly avenged, but there were impending 
consequences. 

Mr. 


away, 


Lange was at once taken home and 
medical aid summoned. His recovery was pro- 
nounced doubtful. Mr. Elam promptly placed 


himself in the hands of the police. The news 
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ANTICIPATE YOUR FALL 
REQUIREMENTS AND PLACE 
YOUR ORDERS NOW 


MINTER PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


Meet All State 


Requirements 


Are Built To Last 
And Cost Less 


‘‘Minter” Behind A Portable School Means Permanence With Portability 


—which is another way of saying that a Minter School is so soundly constructed that 
it is as efficient as a perament room—and yet may be moved with no loss or damage 


Write for our catalog. 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Portable School Department 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.— MILLS — GREENVILLE. S. CAR. 











spread rapidly over the town. The people were 
shocked, horrified, and stirred to an indignation 
bordering upon frenzy. Elam’s defensive 
claims, that Lange had insulted his wife, fell 
for the most part upon unbelieving ears. The 
people believed Lange too much of a gentleman 
to be guilty of such a thing, and they knew Mrs. 
Elam, the story of her annual fracases over 
Gerald’s failures, and her strain of intriguing 
vindictiveness. With the deepest anxiety they 
waited the turning of the balance of the man’s 
life. If he should not recover—well, there were 
threats by no means idle. 

The next day the physicians thought Mr. 
Lange would probably recover; the knife had 
missed his heart by a few inches. Within a 
week his recovery was practically assured. In 
due time he was on his feet again, wearing his 
scars as badges of honor in the eyes of the 
people. The “Elamites’ were socially ostracized. 
A few friends stood by them, some influential 
ones, and the trial ended in a compromise, carry- 
ing with it an indemnity that swept away a 


considerable part of Mr. financial 


Elam’s 
resources. 

The calamity was viewed in the light of a 
disgrace to the town and as a climax toward 
which previous acts of misdemeanor and pernici- 

us interference with proper school control, per- 
mitted by an indifferent public opinion, had 
directly The full realization of 
the real trouble with the schools now burst upon 
the people. 
the 
different or semi-h : to them; now became 
the subject of deepest concern. The need of 
new buildings and new equipment began to re- 
ceive earnest consideration. Teachers must be 
better paid and better treated. Mr. Lange was 
given repeated ovations. The school board, in 
special meeting, declared him to the 


een tending. 


duty of citizens and parents to 


teachers a to the schools, formerly in- 


elected 


superintendency as long as he desired to fill the 
place and pledged him unfailing support in a 
program that would make the schools what they 
should be. He had the 
question, “What will have to 
order out of chaos?” 


answer to his own 


strike to bring 


THE IDEAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Burr J. Merriam, Supt. of Schools, Framingham, 
Mass. 

An ideal superintendent: 

1. Must have a thorough knowledge of his 
job. The familiar law in nature that the stream 
cannot rise higher than its source holds equally 
here. To sound general scholarship should be 
added detailed study. of school administration, 
budget making, mass psychology production and 
consumption, curriculum making, economy of 
time, cost accounting and methods of appraisal. 
The distinguished scholar without this other 
training is poorly equipped for salesmanship. 
It is the obvious duty of any superintendent who 
finds himself poorly informed on these matters 
to seek remedial measures at once. This may 
be done by university summer or extension work, 
by leave of absence for study, by association 
with acknowledged leaders and by private study 
and reflection. Where do you stand? Do you 
measure up? 

2. Must have a firm belief and abiding joy in 
his work. Selling education is a life calling, 
not a stepping stone to some other occupation. 
When ordinary classroom teaching is also on 
this same abiding basis a long step toward real 
professional stability will have been taken. 
None can stand at the head of a school system 
if his heart is elsewhere than in his work. The 
true situation spreads quickly to teachers, to 
pupils and to the public that the service thus 
given is perfunctory. Do you believe in the 
ultimate good judgment of the people? Do you 
have confidence in our youth? Are you sure 
that you inspire your teachers through example, 
as well as by words, to their best efforts? Do 
you feel the bigness of your job? Do you find 
abiding, soul satisfying joy in your work? Yes! 
Then you possess a second important funda- 
mental personal qualification for educational 


salesmanship. 





3. Must have absolute and 
squareness and honesty of purpose. There can 
be nothing of the opportunist here. This busi- 
ness of ours cannot satisfactorily endure unless 
based on mutual confidence and respect. 
OFFICE SITUATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS. 

(Concluded from Page 54) 
ply of stamped envelopes, stationery, a 


unwavering 


type- 
writer and a mimeograph. 

The use of the telephone is a problem also 
as people will eall the school and express the 
desire to talk with this or that pupil. This can 
be handled little annoyance if telephone 
slips are These slips can be filled out 
and brought to the person called at such time 
when he is at liberty to answer. 
the leading book 
publishers and school supply houses should be 
kept so they 


with 
used. 


Names and addresses of 


are easily accessible. 

The suggestions given in the foregoing dis- 
cussion on office system are based on many years 
of actual experience as superintendent in a 
small town by the writer and are practical and 


worth while. 


At the National Education Association con- 
vention, held in July at Washington, D. C., a 
report was presented calling for a longer school 
term. The report represented the observations 
of some 8,000 teachers of the country who 
pointed to the enormous waste arising from pro- 
tracted vacations. 

A total of 79 American cities with a popu- 
lation between 50,000 and 100,000 in 1922 spent 
$91,344,000 for educational purposes, according 
to a recent report of the United States Bureau 
of the Census. The bureau shows that 44 of the 
cities spent more than $1,000,000 each and four 
spent more than $2,000,000 each. Sacramento 
had the largest expenditure with $2,950,000, of 
which $1,770,000 were spent for permanent im- 
provements. Waterbury, Conn., led in expendi- 
tures for teachers’ salaries and other expenses 
of operation and maintenance, exclusive of per- 
manent improvements, with $1,525,000. The 
four cities who spent more than $2,000,000 each 
were Sacramento, Canton, O., Schenectady, and 


Hoboken. 
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NOW, before school activities re- 
sume, is the time to fence your 
athletic field. The revenue from 
admissions makes your school 
athletics self-supporting, and a 
fenced field compels orderly con- 
duct. The fence is also a neces- 
sity to safeguard the stand and 
equipment when not in_ use. 


Build a good fence! 





Afco 


Send for Afco Catalog No. 24 


American 
Fences = t= 

Construction 
for Schools and Company 
Athletic Fields. ee 























MODERN 
SCHOOL-PLA YGROUND 
APPARATUS 


And Indoor Gymnasium Equipment. 


Send for Catalog No. 3. 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 











Four Times This Load 


If it could be got on Circle A Portable Bleachers, 
could be safely sustained. Circle A Portable 
Bleachers are actually stronger than most wood 
bleachers of stationary construction. They are 
also neater and more handsome in appearance. 


Iron-Heeled and 
Iron-Bound 
The Safety Coupling prevents splitting or 


damaging the ends of stringers, and holds the 
stringer in a steel stirrup bolted through the end 
of the runner. 


The Footboard Sling is bolted through the cen- 
ter of the stringer, and cannot pull out under the 


jumping of the crowd. 


The Safety-Grip Clamp Stringer Lock, a steel 
angle bar extending between stringers, stiffens the 
whole structure and prevents side-sway. 


The Safety Horse Braces are steel bands bolted 
through legs of horses to prevent them from 


spreading. 


The Safety Horse Lock, a two-by-four en 
gaging in a steel hook bolted through the runner, 
prevents horses from slipping at the bottom. 

There are many other features of Circle A Bleach 
Send for 
“hor 


Crowds,” giving full details of construction, erec 


ers contributing to safety and comfort. 


new fully illustrated circular, Those 


tion, uses, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


614 NEIL STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCLE A 


PORTABLE 


BLEACHERS 


and Circle A Portable Schools 
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Norton HY Is The NORTON 
Door Close Closer With Hold- 
Hold-Open Open Arms the Best Suit- 


and de away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 


ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right. 

Send for a representative. 





THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Name .... 


PE: 3 cai kt canes wan 


Must you provide extra rooms 
for next session? 


The average cost of construction for 
Ambler Asbestos Portable School Buildings 
is about one-fourth that of brick or stone 
and they can be provided very quickly to 
meet an immediate need. These buildings 
are of double-wall and double-floor construc- 
tion, easily heated, and the maintenance ex- 
pense is kept to a minimum. They are 
absolutely fireproof. 


Send for our catalog. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


Dept. S, 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog featuring Fireproof 
Asbestos Portable Schools. 












































Providing New Rooms 


When Needed 


O meet the demand for changes due to increased 

enrollment—new rooms for new classes—larger 
rooms for larger classes—Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are suitable. They make it possible to turn one room 
into many, or many into one. Easy to install and 
operate. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Provide additional blackboard surface. 













Write for Catalogue No. 14 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 



































REMEMBER / 


i i school should have a fire™escape. We 
make the most efficient ones on the market. 


Write for our catalogue and prices 


STANDAR 


CONVEYOR COMPANY.[] 














General Office and Plant, North Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Manufacturers of “Brown-Portable” Products 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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The McKinley 


Samuel F. 


Vocational School 


King, 


Principal 


of our Country, the nucleus of 
civilization. 

llere the minds 
generation are 
highest 
higher 


trained to 


degree, conceiving and 


ideals. 


work without loss of 
room. 
Feder: il 


ance, 


time 


School Telephone Sy stem 
One of the many 1 

System is pictured above 
YOUR SCHOOL should be 

Write us and we will gladly 


matter 


Buffalo, New York. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


Educational Institutions are the backbone 


and bodies of the younger 
function to the 


Educators must be supplied with equip- 
ment which will permit them to do their 
from 


renders this 
schools equipped with a Federal 


equipped likewise 
forward descriptive 


Federal Telephone and Celegraph Company 





our entire 


furthering 


80 Pages 
Classified 


the class- Indexed 


CHICAGO 














NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


1504 Monadnock Block 





aera a 
NARRAGANSETT : 
Standard Equipment : 
GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS | 


Why 
Build 
Mistakes? 


The Best Equipment 





Can't Correct 


Wrong Construction 





This Manual is Free to 
Architects 
School Officials 
Physical Directors 

















NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Established 1882 








Tests in Business 
Kornhauser and F. 
pages. Price, $1.85. 
Press, Chicago, Il. 
his book two experienced business psychol- 
present a statement of the nature and 


Psychological 
By A. W. 
Cloth, 194 


ot Cn 


A. Kingsbury. 
The University 


avo 


use of psychological tests and an account of 
their present accomplishments in the business 
world. It contains in six chapters all of the 
main facts about tests and test methods and 
accomplishments in the field of business, with 
the purpose of providing a simple and impar- 
tial picture that will emphasize the actual use- 
fulness of the tests in the business world and 
the possibilities of future developments. The 
be 


‘k is useful for students of professional prac- 

1 applied psychology, and for all business 
executives who have noted the interest in tests 
to form their own conclusions. The 
material should also prove useful in the prob- 


and desire 


iCT} ot 


more adequately adjusting men _ to 
part al jobs 
Book of Mode rn Essays 
Compiled and _ edited by John M. Avent. 
Cloth, 12 mo., 244 pages. Boni & Liveright 
( New York. 
mpile and edit a book of even a dozen 
by present-day writers is no small task, 
especially when the ability, or lack of ability, 
of high school students to discriminate between 
mer pinion and proven principles, between 
cle writing and solid argument, between 
present-day fashion in thought and the eternal 
verities, is considered. The present book in- 
( twelve essays, mostly well chosen. The 
include Agnes Repplier, Gilbert Ches 
terton, Woodrow Wilson, and others equally 
I but perhaps less solidly careful in 
Mary Gay Stories 
tella Boothe and Olive T. Carter. ‘ loth, 
12 illustrated. Price, 60 cents. World 
B ( Yonkers, N. Y. 





Gay’s adventures with the three- 
ignorance” and the happy, 
useful little people of the “land of good health” 
are charmingly and humorously told in these 
stories. It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater amount of useful health information 
conveyed to children in a more interesting and 
appealing manner. 
Prief History of Mcdern Europe 

William Glover. Cloth, 12 mo., 230 pages, 
illustrated. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is the work of a British teacher 
and is written from a British and European, 
rather than an American, viewpoint. The style 
is conversational and easy, and the treatment 1s 
popular and interesting. 

The author has decided 
tionalism and democracy and writes with 
these constantly in min d. In fact he allows his 
enthusiasm to override his impartiality and ac- 
curacy in dealing with a few events. Thus the 
unification of the Italian states is in several 
respects incorrectly presented. 
Elements of Retailing 

By Ruth Leigh. Cloth, 385 pages, ; 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

While this textbook modestly proclaims itself 
“a simple outline of the elements and prince iples 
of modern store keeping,” it is in reality a very 
thorough treatment of the organization, man- 
agement, and operation of a dry _and 
store. Its appeal 1s 
clerk of continuation 
but we dare say 
graduates 


study 


Jolly Mary 
headed “dragon of 


views favoring na- 


illustrated. 


roods 
merchandise 
young 


general 
directly to the 

} ] . sor} + h } 
scnool or nignt scenool 
retail merchants 
would derive immense 


ot it. 


grade, 
most even college 
benefits from a 


We, the People ina . 

With explanations by Alvin M. Higgins. 
Pape r, 56 pages. Price, 32 cents. World Book 
Co.. Yonkers, N. Y. 


nt of the 


reprin 
night cl 


This readable and interesting 


=» Tes asses oO 
titution is valuable asses ol 


cons alike for 
adults as well as for classes in the upper grades. 
Latin Tests . 

. S. White. Forms A and B. World Book 


Co.. Yonkers, New York. 


Vocabularv and translation tests for high 
chool students are included in these standard 
test forms. The work is based on an intensiv« 
studv of vocabularies and sentence constructions 
n work carried for college entrance 


animal, 





Beyond Rope and Fence 

By David Grew. Cloth, 240 pages. 
Boni and Liveright, New York, N. Y. 

This is an animal story and deals with horses. 
The author acquaints his readers with a noble 
its habits and peculiarities, its life in 
the open and its service to man. He writes from 
some point in the far Alberta country where 
horses are still man’s friend and where the 
charm of animal life has not been marred by con- 
gestion of environment. 
Modern Mathematics-Eighth-School- Year 

By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. 
Cloth, 254 pages. Price $0.88. Published by 
the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, ae 

This is the second of a three volume series, of 
which books one and three have been noticed in 
this column. It presents eighth grade mathe- 
matics in the shape of a broad review of arith- 
metic, a study of practical probems in mensura- 
tion, interest, and insurance, and an introductory 
study of such fundamental! algebraic notions, as 
positive and negative numbers and equations. 
The series is the best advance in mathematics 
textbook making of the past ten years. 
American Law of Charities 

3y Carl Zollmann, Professor at the School of 
Law, Marquette University. Keratol, octavo, 624 
pages. Price $9. Published by The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This volume, which is a remarkable compila- 
and court decisions governing char- 


$1.00. 


+ ‘1 


- 
tion of laws 


ties, touches the subject of education only in its 
relation to bequests and trusts. The courts 
recognize a gift or bequest for education, be it a 
primary school or an institution of higher learn- 


ing. in the nature of a charity. 
The work becomes highly 


from its value as a law book, in that 


interesting, aside 


1f describes 


the old time, as well as the modern, conception 
harity as interpreted by the courts of law. 

Qur Physical World 

_ A source book of physical nature-study. 

Elliot R. Downing. Cloth, 367 pages, illustrated. 


Price, $2.50. Published bv the 
Chicago Press, Chicago, II] 


University of 


i 


While there has been a steady increass n the 
ementaryv and secondary schools, the attention 
raid to it, especially ir the elementary schools 


omewhat spasmodic and its admin 
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IT IS AGREED THAT THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 


FOR EVERYTHING THAT 


ENTERS INTO THE 


EDUCATIONAL LIFE OF THE COMING 


CITIZENS OF THESE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA 
“THEREFORE; BEIT 


RESOLVED” 
THAT 


OUR 


‘B) 8 


: Pencil Tablet @gm 











THE J. C. 


tration more or less chaotic. This condition has 
been due in large part to the lack of proper 
methods of instruction and an absence of the 
proper material with which to work. 

In the present book the author has endeavored 
to provide material that will stimulate an accu- 
rate understanding of the mysteries of the earth, 
air, and water, and he includes a vast amount 
of practical information that is of help to the 
reader in making and using common articles of 
a merchanical or electrical nature. It is in 
reality a source book in that it brings together 
in one volume all the material which has been 
scattered and difficult of access. 

Among the different phases of the subject 
treated are balloons and aeroplanes, steam and 
gasoline engines, magnetism and electricity, 
electrical inventions, radio, microscopes, tele- 
scopes and stereopticons, cameras, musical in- 
struments, and simple machines of a practical 
nature. 

The book has a very suggestive list of books 
suitable for supplementary reading. It is well 
printed and is supplied with a wealth of pleasing 
illustrations which make the text more clear and 
enhances its reading qualities. 

Introduction to Agricultural Economics 

By L. C. Gray. Cloth, 556 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.40. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. 
= 

This book is intended to fill two aims, namely: 
To provide a textbook in agricultural economics 
suitable for the use of beginning students; and 
to meet the needs of the large class of general 
readers whose interest in these problems is being 
awakened. 

In meeting these aims, the book exhibits sim- 
plicity of treatment and style, and comprehen- 


siveness and scope, together with mechanical 
features which are well fitted for a text for 
school use. The book has been made to cover 


the important features of the subject with rea- 
sonable completeness. Chapters are devoted to 
the subjects commonly included in the field of 
farm management, as well as to those considered 
as belonging to agricultural economics in the 
narrow sense. 

Following the introductory chapter on Nature 
and Scope of Agriculutral Economics, attention 
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MARK 
SHALL BE 


PLACED ONLY 
ON ARTICLES OF 
AN UNDOUBTED VALUE— 


KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY— 
BEST FOR THE PRICE—SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


MADE AND SOLD WITH A QUALITY GUARANTY BY 
BLAIR COMPANY OF HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


is first directed to the idea of systems of farming 
as determined by physical, economic, and social 
conditions. Some opportunity is here afforded 
for a study of agricultural geography. The next 
ten chapters are devoted to those aspects of the 
subject usually classified under farm manage- 
ment. An important chapter is that devoted to 
Farm Records and Accounts, since these offer a 
means of revealing sources of profit and loss, so 
that the farmer may adjust his business to in- 
crease the former or eliminate the latter. One 
chapter is devoted to farm machinery, its cost 
and economy in farm process, and the advan- 
tages of tractors for uses in which they take the 
place of horses. The national phase of the sub- 
ject deals with national wealth, sources of pro- 
duction, the place of agriculture in production, 
and factors necessary in the adoption of a 
national policy for increased production. 

The chapter on agricultural credit takes up the 
topics of nature and basis of credit, sources of 
short-term and long-term credits. A further 
chapter discusses marketing methods, transpor- 
tation, storage facilities and costs. 

The final chapters on value and prices of farm 
products are found near the end of the book in 
the belief that value and price cannot be ade- 
quately discussed without a previous knowledge 
of the mechanism of purchase and sale, and the 
facilities for price determination. Each chapter 
is supplied with a list of pertinent questions, 
special problems and a list of suggestive read- 
ings. 

The book has been carefully compiled and is 
well suited for high school classes, or for classes 
in vocational agriculture. It is equally suited 
for general reference purposes by the farmer or 
general reader who is interested in the subject. 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation 

By John W. Trask, M.D., and Belva Cuzzort. 
Cloth, 232 pages, illustrated. Published by the 
D. C. Heath Co., Boston, Mass. 

The present text is written in harmony with 
the principle that health teaching should create 
in children the desire and the habit of living 
hygienically and of demanding sanitary environ- 
ment. Part one is an exceedingly brief descrip- 
tion of the human body and of the functions of 
its parts. Part two is devoted to personal 


hygiene and quite interestingly handles the sub- 
ject from a positive as well as preventative 
standpoint. Part three takes up home hygiene, and 
part tour covers the simpler details of commun- 
ity hygiene and sanitation and describes the ser- 
vice of city, state, and national health author- 
ities. The appendix gives practical health in- 
formation on a wide variety of topics, e. g., bath- 
ing, care of milk, first aid, bandaging, etc. 

The book is written in simple style which is 
surprisingly free, yet entirely accurate and 
scientific. The chapter on brain and nerves has 
two or three lapses fo accuracy. The chapter on 
diseases is, perhaps, the best in the book, and is 
quite in advance of any similar discussion for 
children of 11 to 13 years. 

Junior English Course 

By P. H. Deffendall. Cloth, 384 pages. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This junior-high school text is developed on 
the project basis and makes a strong appeal to 
the interest and initiative of children. The 
treatment is logical and quite ample to empha- 
size grammatical principles, good usage, and the 
overcoming of errors. The material has evi- 
dently been used with considerable numbers of 
children because many of the explanations and 
directions are unique and decidedly practical. 

Probably no two people will ever agree on 
reading lists for the grades. Some of the books 
included in the reading projects appeal to the re- 
viewer as decidedly unsuited for mixed public 
school classes. 

Household Physics 

3y Walter G. Whitman. Cloth, 437 
illustrated. Price, $1.90. Published by 
Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

This text is of the applied type and is espe- 
cially intended for vocational classes of secon- 
dary grade. 

School Bonds 

By John Guy Fowlkes, Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin. Cloth bound, 176 pages. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

This book has grown out of a demand for some 
guidance in sound methods and procedures for 
financing school building programs. It has been 


pages, 
John 


found that an affirmative vote on the part of a 
(Concluded on Page 143) 
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MAPS 


For over twenty years the leading 
grammar schools, high schools and 
colleges of the country have been se- 
lecting their map equipment from the 
Johnston-Nystrom line. This is ample 
evidence that the J-N line is superior. 
Here is found complete map and 
chart equipment for 


Geography 
History 
Biology 


Your files are not complete unless 
they have our beautifully illustrated 
catalog No. C123. Itis FREE. Send 
for it today. 


A.J.NYSTROM & Co. 


ScuooL Maps, GLoBES, AND CHARIS 
2249 Calumet Ave. 

















Chicago, IIl. 











Racine 
Gymnasium Basket 


STRONGLY MADE 


COATED WITH 
ANTI-RUST METAL 





Standard Size 
13” long, 9” wide, 8” deep 
List Price — $1.00 each 


Special Sizes Made 
on Application 


RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 











Little Drops of Water 


Ordinary window shade cloth does 
not like water. It shrinks from and 
with it. Dupont Tontine waterproof 
shade cloth does not mind it in the 
least. Rain spattering in from the 
unexpected shower does not spot or | 
streak it. | 





When soiled, Tontine may be scrub- | 
bed with soap and water without 
damage to the cloth. The same 
surfacing substance which makes 
the cloth waterproof also renders it 
unusually durable and free from 


TONTINE 


W ASHABLE WATERPROOF 
SHADE CLOTH 


does not shrink nor fray at the edges. 
Though washed frequently it remains full 
width and there are no light holes down the 
margin. Send for a sample of this remark- 
able shade cloth. Crumple it in your hands, 
pour water on it, give it rough treatment. 
Once you are acquainted with this new-idea 
shade you will recognize it as the ideal shade 
for schools. 





The Ordinator Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


233 East 41st Street New York, N. Y. | 


| 
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Cooperative 
Curriculum Making 


Over 150 teachers throughout the country 
cooperated with Raleigh Schorling and John 
R. Clark of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in working 
out a modern course in mathematics 
through experimental teaching in the class- 
room during three years. The course is now 
incorporated in the Schorling-Clark Modern 
Mathematics Series, consisting of 
Modern Mathematics: Seventh School 
Year, $ .88 
Modern Mathematics: Eighth School 
Year, $ .88 
Modern Algebra: Ninth School Year, 
$1.36 
The series embodies the ideal curriculum for 
these grades as laid down by the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 
And as a result of thorough classroom trial 
the material is organized to fit the capaci- 
ties and interests of children. 
These textbooks are the product of the most 
thorough-going example of cooperative cur- 
riculum-making that has been made. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








TEAGHING: A BUSINESS 


BY M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


A practical manual of common-sense in school man- 
agement. Helpful and readable. A sound and in- 
teresting aid to elementary teachers. 

Just Published. Mailing Price, $1.40 


———_n6 


VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


By using the project method and the socialized-recitation plan 
Use Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


Grades VII-IX) 


(In one volume or two. 


Ten projects to a year Plenty of grammar 


BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c; BOOK II, Grade IX, 80c; 


Both in one volume, $1.00 
eee OL OL. eee 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 


221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 














Announcing 
LENNES 


WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 


IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. 
Author of the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics. 


Purpose 

1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur- 
nish practice material in the fundamen- 
tal operations and solution of problems. 
3eginning with the Fourth Grade, they 
measure, through Standardized Tests, 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 

For Grades Two-Eight 

The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 


These 


N 


Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or- 
dinary school tablet. 

These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


1922 Calumet Avent 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York City 





cAnnouncing 


SCHOOL BONDS 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, 


Professor of Education, University of 





y {ssociate 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Haphazard policies in financing school build- 
ing programs cannot endure. If it is necessary 
for a community to issue bonds in order to pay 
for schoo! buildings, the wisest and soundest 
procedure should be followed. 

Here, in this book, Dr. Fowlkes presents in a 
volume, the essentials for the proper issuance, 
marketing, recording of bonds, etc. It will be of 
tremendous service as a handbook for city school 
superintendents, boards of education and state 
departments of public instruction. 

The book includes 42 tables, 17 forms, 4 dia- 
grams and 3 inserts. 


Cloth, 180 pages 


s 


0, net. 


Price, $2 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


208 Mongomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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INSURE SANITATION ,x° REAL Economy 
Protect Your Textbooks With —— 








Save 50% on 
School Books 
with Walraven 
Book Covers 


Double Strength 
Where the Wear Comes 


Write for 
free samples 
TODAY 





Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 


ALRAVEN Book Covers provide real economy in the 
protection of your school textbooks, and also offer an 
essential sanitation provision, in that, the old soiled covers 
can be removed and readily replaced with new clean covers 


at a very nominal cost. 


Walraven Book Covers are made of strong Kraft paper. 


They are attractive in appearance and easy to adjust. 


The 


double corners and back reinforces the Walraven cover where 


the wear is greatest. 


They fit snugly and stay on, and are 


the most logical and efficient one piece cover for school text- 


books ever devised. 


Walraven Book Covers are designed to be quickly, easily 
and permanently adjusted to any book. 


They come in two sizes. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Dallas 


Chicago 





(Concluded from Page 140) 
community 


means 


in a bond election contest does by no 
determine the kind of bonds that shall be 

There are bonds and bonds, and various 
plans and schedules for arriving at maturity 


issued. 


periods 

The author discusses the financing of school 
building programs and defines a bond as an in- 
strument upon which to borrow money. He 
points out the more advantageous methods in 
debt refunding. A number of instructive tables 
is provided showing the results obtained in the 
way of total interest charges on various plans 
of twenty year payment serial bonds. Each 
table shows what the total interest paid under 
the several plans amounts to at the end of the 
twenty year period thus demonstrating the wide 
variations in total cost. 

The volume also provides much _ practical 
knowledge which school authorities must have in 
order to proceed intelligently in financing a 
building project, and issuing and marketing 
their bonds legally and advantageously. 

Salaries of Country Teachers in 1923. By 
Alex Summers. Rural School Leaflet No. 24, 


April, 1924. Issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
information contained in this latest pamphlet of 
the bureau was obtained as a result of an 
inquiry addressed to county superintendents 
early in 1923. The tables were based upon re- 
turns from 61 per cent of the counties and 
covered the salaries of 191,421 teachers and 
12,560 principals. The report discusses the 
LOK of the middle teacher in each state and 
Clas to salary grouping; salaries in the five 
cla f schools; the place of the consolidated 
scl the solution of the rural school prob- 
em, salaries of principals, and comparison 
ol ries of country teachers and of elemen- 
tar) ichers in the larger cities. A number of 


table ire provided for studying the problem in 


pnases, 


\ Summary Report of Statutory Provisions in 


the United States for Testing the Sight of 
Schoo Children. Price, 25 cents. Published by 
the | Sight Conservation Council of America, 
Tin Building, New York City. The report 
dec that more than sixty per cent of the 
Scho ldren of the country have eye defects 
ol ficient degree to warrant correction, 





although a large number of these defects are not 
indicated by vision below normal. It offers a 
summary OI existing state laws and regulations 
providing for the testing of eyes of school chil- 
dren, and indicates to what extent the law is en- 
forced in each state. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaire show how the laws are regarded and 
what is being done where no law exists. It is 
pointed out that large numbers of children are 
neglected in the matter of proper attention to 
the eyes and periodic tests will disclose condi- 
tions and defects that have not been known to 
exist. 

Absenteeism Because of Sickness in Cleve- 
land Schools, 1922-23. By G. E. Marmon, M.D., 
and G. E. Whitman, A.B., Cleveland board of 
education. Public Health Reports, No. 23, for 
June 6th, 1924, issued by the United States 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. This 
study was conducted in two schools of Cleveland 
and included 1,611 pupils with a total possible 
attendance of 214,256 days. Among the points 
brought out by the study are the following: 

1. -Colored children lost less time from school 
than white children because of sickness. 

2. There was a slight tendency for girls to 
lose more time than boys because of sickness. 

38. The older group (10-14) lost less time 
than the younger group (5-9) because of sick- 
ness. 

The report offers tables showing the frequency 
distribution of the duration of cases of sickness 
measured in school days lost; the average dura- 
tion of cases measured in days lost, and the 
effect of age upon the duration of sickness. A 
further table presents information concerning 
the duration of cases due to certain important 
causes, and the per cent attended by a regular 
physician. 

It was shown that respiratory infections and 
measles were the two most important causes of 
absence due to sickness; that scarlet fever 
caused longer absences than any other disease, 
and also was more often attended by a regular 
physician. It was followed in the order named, 
by measles, chicken pox, diseases of the tonsils, 
and of the digestive system. 

United States Government Specification for 
Lubricants and Liquid Fuels, and Methods for 
Testing. Technical Paper 323A, U. S. Govern- 


1924. 
Board. 
S. Government 


ment Standard Specification No. 2c, 
Issued by the Federal Specifications 
Copies available through the U. 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at fifteen 
cents. The specification was officially adopted 
by the Federal Specifications Board for the use 
of the departments and independent establish- 
ments of the government in the purchase of 
materials covered by it. It is of considerable 
value to school authorities who specify and pur- 
chase oil in large quantities. 
TEXTBOOK NEWS 

Indianapolis, Ind. Textbooks in reading, 
writing and arithmetic will cost considerably 
more for the next five years as a result of the 
selection of new books for a five-year period. 
Practically a clean sweep of books now in use 
was made by the state board of education and 
new books substituted. 

In reading, books published by John C. Win- 
ton Company, Bobbs-Merrill Company, the Mac- 
millan Company and Rand-McNally were 
selected. The writing book published by W. 8S. 
3enson Company was adopted. 

The Supreme Court of Texas has unequivo- 
cally decided that textbook contracts of Decem- 
ber, 1922, are neither void nor voidable. This 
means that the contracts are valid and binding 
and that books adopted several months ago will 
be put to use beginning with the next school 
term. An immense bill of books will be pur- 
chased under the court’s decision and the appor- 
tionment for the support of public schools for 
the next year will be curtailed accordingly. 

It appears that the court dealt primarily with 
the right of the state superintendent to bring 
suit, rather than with the technical validity of 
the contracts. The court held that the superin- 
tendent is a ministerial officer in regard to text- 
book contracts, and that he has no right to can- 
cel them even though he believes them to be 
against the best interests of the state. The only 
hope for setting the contracts aside now seems 
to be that the attorney general may institute 
suit on behalf of the state, a procedure to which 
he has been directed by resolution of the legisla- 
ture. 

Under the decision of the 


court, the state 


superintendent is directed to carry out the con- 
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lead to better teaching. 
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NEW BOOKS 1 | 


Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and 

Remedial Teaching | 
Tests that ordinary teachers can use, and that 
They apply to spelling, 
composition, writing, reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, oral English, and algebra. 


The Constitution of the United States 
With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis | 
of its provisions and helpful questions that aid 
in understanding and remembering its essentials. 








| ing. 





Story Hour Readers 


HE newest and most highly per- 
| fected series of Readers for teach- 
1 | ing the mechanics of reading, and for 
opening up to young pupils the entire 
book world. 


The books are based on the best in 
modern pedagogy. 
| method is accompanied by compre- 
hensive work in phonetics. 
all the instruction needed in the first 
three years, and also through their 
charming literary style, reveal to the 
child mind the delights of good read- 


Your correspondence is invited and 
will have prompt attention. 


American Book Company 


Revised 


Their rich content 


They give 






































D C H th & C m Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street | 
Cincinnati ode 
. C. Hea ompany Sa 
| ton 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
tracts of the American Book Company and 2. Completed twelve additional semester Teachers of related subjects—Men, same as 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, as well as those other 
book contracts made a year ago, by the old text- 
book committee. As an indication of the magni- 
tude of the contracts, the one of the American 
Book Company alone calls for $900,000 for the 
purchase of geographies. The company has a 
contract for five years and this amount is only 
for the first scholastic year. 

Frank G. Carpenter, known and beloved by 
millions of American boys and girls for his 
fascinating stories of peoples and customs in all 
parts of the world, died on June 18th in China. 

Mr. Carpenter had visited every corner of the 
world and had shown marvelous ability to dis- 
cover facts and to present new knowledge in an 
interesting manner. His extraordinary capa- 


city for research gave him a background of 
information that made his observations and 
interpretations singularly reliable. He is the 


author of “Readers of Commerce and Industry” 
and had recently issued the first of a new series 
of geographical readers. In this latest edition 
he presented in his usual excellent style, a 
wealth of facts, amazing, fascinating and accu- 
rate. 

The state textbook commission of Kentucky 
in selecting books for the next five years has 
requested publishers to arrange with the Cen- 
tral School Supply Company for the distribution 
of the books. The commission is of the opinion 
that business connected with the use of text- 
books may be more economically and more 
advantageously handled through the depository. 
For that reason the commission has asked that 
the supply company act as their agent for the 
distribution of textbooks. 

Subject to the regulations of the State 
Council of Education, the school board of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has adopted rules governing the 
qualifications and salaries of superior high 
school teachers. Under the law, high school 
teachers who have taught at least one year upon 
the maximum salary of $3,200 prescribed in the 
salary schedule of the state, may advance to the 
salary of $3,600 the next succeeding first day of 
September, provided they have met the following 
requirements: 

1. Continued as a teacher in the upper fifth 
of the faculty in teaching efficiency. 


hours of graduate work in education or in the 
subject field of the teacher’s interest or in both, 
in an institution approved by the State Council 
of Education. 

In the case of teachers who possess all the 
other four requisites prescribed by the state, and 
who have taught continually since September 1, 
1906, the requirements of collegiate credits are 
waived. 

3. Presented evidence of continued scholastic 
and professional interests and contacts. This 
requires the submission of a thesis or published 
article upon some subject germane to the teach- 
er’s professional work. It also recognizes dis- 
tinct and helpful contributions to the extra cur- 
ricular life of the school. 

1. Maintained their position in the upper fifth 

of the faculty and continued to have those 
scholastic and professional interests and contacts 
specified above. 
5. Teachers failing to maintain the requisite 
efficiency status, and professional interests and 
contacts, will suffer the penalty of having their 
salary revert to $3,200, or the salary paid pre- 
vious to advancement in the schedule. 

Providence, R. I. In view of the fact that the 
teachers in the Providence Trade School are on a 
lower salary schedule than other teachers in the 
system, the board has amended the schedule to 
provide graded salaries for teachers. The 
schedule becomes effective on September first. 
It provides for the following salaries: 

Principal, $4,000. 

Trade and commercial teachers—Men, first 
year, $2,200; second year, $2,300; third year, 
$2,400; fourth and subsequent years, $2,500. In 
each course where more than one instructor is 
employed, a department head is to be employed, 
with an additional $100 over and above the 
salary received as a teacher. 

Trade and commercial teachers—first grade, 
women, first year, $1,900; second year, $2,000; 
third year, $2,100; fourth and subsequent years, 
$2,200. 

Trade and commercial teachers—second grade, 
women, first year, $1,500; second year, $1,600; 
third year, $1,700; fourth and subsequent years, 
$1,800. 


men teachers’ schedule. Women, first year, 
$2,000; second year, $2,100; third year, $2,200; 
fourth and subsequent years, $2,300. 

At Louisville, Ky., twenty gold star buttons 
were presented in June to pupils of the various 
public schools by the Louisville Safety Council. 
Frank Goodman, one of the boys to receive a 
button, was rewarded by the Council for work 
performed in guarding a broken trolley wire un- 
til the railway company could be notified and a 
repair crew dispatched to the scene. 

The school board at Erie, Pa., has revised its 
rule governing financial recognition of teachers 
for university courses as follows: 

Where teachers having permanent standard 
certification secure credit for courses amounting 
to eight semester hours of approved training, 
they may receive in the month of December of 
the year in which credits are presented a bonus 
of $50. 

In order to receive the bonus, such teachers 
must have a permanent standard certification 
and must have been connected with the schools 
for at least one year. Any number of bonuses 
may be given until the maximum is reached, pro- 
vided that no more than eight semester credits 
are presented in any one year. 

A teacher may be allowed three additional in- 
creases of $50 in salary after receiving the maxi- 
mum. Credits for extension courses must be 
presented each year before the first Thursday in 
November in order to obtain the bonus or in- 
crease in salary recognized for that year. No 
credits earned before a teacher enters the Erie 
school system may be presented. 

The rule went into effect on July first. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Under a ruling of the 
school board, regularly enrolled nonresident stu- 
dents in high schools are permitted to remain in 
their respective schools until graduation, even 
though the family residences may be outside the 
city limits. Payment of the usual tuition fee is 
required. 


Elgin, Ill. A summer school of eight weeks 
to and including August 8th. All work will be 
has been planned for the period from June 16th 
given in the forenoons and will be arranged in 
three double periods of ninety minutes each. 
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A Typewriting Program 
with Service 





Gregg Typewriting service is more than a book 
—it is a complete, scientific and modern program 
that includes: 


1. Five basic “Rational” texts, adapted to every 
type of course or school. 


2. Supplementary books. 
(a) Typewriting Speed Studies, by Hakes. 
(b) Seven Speed Secrets, by Smith and 
Wiese. 
Monographs on the teaching of typewriting. 
Extension courses. 
Copy holders for typewriting books. 
6. Students’ Record Cards. 
Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records. 
(A set of 6 dises, containing 12 records.) 
8. A system of prizes and awards. 
9. A complete service headed by expert writers 
and teachers. 


- : o> 
Cl et Ww 
. . . 


~1 
. 


The Gregg Typewriting Program also includes 
Adams’ 
Junior Typewriting 


the only typewriting book written from the non- 
vocational viewpoint for junior high schools. 


Check the books or branches of the service in which 
you are interested, write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, and send it to our nearest 


office. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











SU 


INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














This attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series of 
Arithmetics has immediately established itself 
in the front rank of successful texts. 
Copyrighted 1923 
BOOK ONE For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 
BOOK TWO For Grades Five and Six 


In Preparation 


BOOK THREE For Grades Seven and Eight 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 
THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 

ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 


fa Vy 


EIGHT: 
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Coenen | 
LJ \e yi 
The Best Book Cover 





Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
— Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
158 Fifth Ave 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 
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MAPS 


TUNNELL’S NEW SERIES 
OF EIGHT MAPS 


Complete, Handsome and Substantial 


BOLD, CLEAR AND STRIKING, BACKED WITH 
HEAVY CLOTH. LITHOGRAPHED IN 
COLORS THAT WILL NOT FADE. 


The Tunnell Series School Maps are new, accurate, and thor- 
oughly up-to-date. They are correct in every detail. The maps are 
lithographed (not printed) in permanent oil colors on heavy cloth- 
backed stock made especially for maps. The engravings are clear, 
sharp and dis- 


tinct, making the DROP FRONT 





outlines bold and SPRING 
well defined. All The complete set con- ROLLER 
the lettering is sists of the following MAP CASE 


so placed that 
names can be 
easily read with- 
out strain on the 
eyes. The color- 
ing is beautiful 
and so contract- 
ed that the po- 


eight maps: 

This is the 
case which is so 
extensively used. 
It is dust-proof, 
Made of oak, 
nicely finished 
Has lock and 


Western Hemisphere 
United States 
North America 
South America 


Eastern Hemisphere 











litical divisions key. 
can be easily dis- Europe ; 
tinguished while Asia — 
in the school . 
cae Africa Maps 
[The best maps 40 x 56 
of their size pub- inches 
lished. : may 
8 Maps in Drop Front Spring Roller Case, shipping 
RUT EST TTR CRET TEC LET EEE Tee $26.00 
Any Map on Spring Roller Board, Price............ 4.00 
Any Map on Plain Rollers, weight 2 Ibs. Price...... 2.25 


TUNNELL MAP COMPANY 
213 Institute Place Chicago, IIl. 
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Hygienic, Space-Saving 
School Wardrobes 


ILSON Disappearing Doot Wardrobes save in 

cost of construction, by eliminating cloakrooms, 
at the same time increasing the area of the classrooms. 
They provide ample room for pupils’ clothing as well as 
being thoroughly ventilated. The disappearing doors 
operate easily, are out of the way when open and may 
be provided with blackboard surface, if required. 


Send for 40-page descriptive catalog No. 14. 



























© Established i876 
° 













The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 











Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical -— Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


W here “the overhead 1s low.” 



































Grade Cards 


Bearing your name and the name of your school if ordered in one thousand lots. 
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Back and Front Inside 


Actual Size of Card when folded is 7 x 41% inches. 
We can furnish this card in thousand lots at $7.50. In lots less than a thousand, one 
cent each. We are able to make this remarkably low price because we are manu- 
facturing this card in five hundred thousand lots. In ordering, please mention our 
special G-4 Elementary Grade Card. 
Weight per thousand, (wrapped) ; 18 pounds 


In ordering, include postage to cover Parcel Post charges. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


MORRISTOWN st $4 : 6. Uw $3 TENNESSEE 
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DRAPERIZE YOUR SCHOOLS 
Equipment 
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EQUIP WITH Schools 
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Steel 
BEST and 
Wood 
Filing 
: Cabinets— 
| Office 
Fili A ba ] I Furniture- 
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nected with full sized guides, folders and correspondence. , 
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rc 7 “t t Y re pore THC! nt. Y y 
: IN. Y. S. 300 Provision also should be made second Se weil tae Wenall seins F a 
26 os ; : , , study Le *resident George . Frasier, o 
As ds dist that the West reserve fund to meet the d ties = n ; 
‘ ‘ . } a ( i e ners ere e arrived at some 
I 5 ‘ eg detained these An ft pian s ft CO! te ft nresent 
; a : ; . 7 sting sions on this point by measur- 
s s . s a t discharge tne! f I eé pensions tnat ft $ mus : " at , 
> > . . . ee e t em] eT Tt eac oft 160Y¥ oityv seno eva 
> rs g t I sf mpris ror rvices lered betore e I . . f +] £1 
; . » : - tems t i l¢ number made up of tne Tol 
s me and a tort (11 R. C. L.., e law. | ear, prefera for eriod of 3 dp ‘s 
- , ' ving f 1. The per cent of 16 and 17 
YY u detains a persor 0 vears state appropriates ; Pot 
- : oe i ear old lren in sch 2. The per cent 
ft his term mitment portion of this am t These if 3 3 : . | 4 hil 
‘ ‘ 1 1 ] t r sses [ ng tewer than 4U cnili- 
" false prisonment (25 ( I ite througn con d terest I ‘ . pave . , 
J } re + + + ‘ ‘ al € ed o The per cent of children who 
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in all Principal Cities. 


| Let Us Help You Plan Your Program 
| System for the Coming School Year 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, 
Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- | 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 


bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 


With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations 











handsome | 


Electric 


The 


125 AMORY ST. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 





All Schools Must Be Protected 


| For a period covering nearly fifty years Holtzer- 
Cabot has specialized in the manufacture of signaling 
systems and protective systems. \ 
signed especially for the type of building 
is to be installed. 

Holtzer-Cabot has always during their many years 
of practical experience, built systems which, because of 
their simplicity, give the utmost in service at a low 
maintenance cost. 

No architect or engineer would consider for one 
minute designing a school building without the most 
modern Fire Alarm and Signaling Systems. 

Architects and engineers have for many years rec- 
ognized Holtzer-Cabot’s dependability and invariably 
specify Holtzer-Cabot systems for factories, hospitals, 
schools and public buildings. 


Write for free brochure No. 22 


Y* . . . ’ ? ’ 
“Signaling Systems for Schools. 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


| Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 South State St. 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. 


627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Each system is de- 
in which it 


) 


Home Office and Factory 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1101 Benedum-Trees Bldg. 

















had 6 or more years’ training above the eighth 
grade. 5. The per of children enrolled 
who attend all day, and in adequate building 
owned by the school district. 6. 


cent 


The per cent 
of the increased cost of living from 1913-14 to 
1919-20 that 


elementary 


increased salaries for 
When the inde- 
pendent city school systems were placed in one 


was met by 
women teachers. 
group and the dependent ones in another and 
comparisons were made, it was found that the 
independent cities had a higher average rating 
than the dependent ones. One of the significant 
things found by Prof. Frasier was that the in- 
dependent cities and 
desirable school buildings than do the depend- 
ent cities. 

Thus 


fiscal independence of boards of education is 


provide more adequate 


from whatever angle the question of 


viewed, all the evidence is in favor of the in- 
dependent board. 
W. L. WHIPPLE. 
(Concluded from Page 50) 

a resident of this city for 42 years and has been 
engaged during that time in the newspaper and 
printing business. He identified himself 
with all advancement of the 
sound civie welfare of the city and has been 


has 
movements for 


prominent in all philanthropic activities. 

In personality Mr. Whipple is quiet, unob- 
trusive, friendly, exceedingly gentle and sym- 
pathetic, but giving the unmistakable 
In short he 
is a revered and valuable citizen and public 


withal 


impression of force and decision. 


servant. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 
Continued from Page 57) 


Girls’ Section 
Instructor's office, 15’ x 16 
Athletic room with room 
Dressing room 
Pupils’ dressing quart 
room 


with locker and shower 





Girls’ 
roof, 


play space with storage room for appartus on 
Boys’ Section 
Instructor's office. 
Athletic room. 
Locker and shower room with suit 
room 
ee. a 


storage and dry 


. C. shooting range. 
Dependencies 

Telephone booths. 

Janitor’s closets 

Girls’ toilet and lavatory 

Girls’ rest room and shelter. 

Boys’ toilet and lavatory. 

Store room. 

Lockers in corridors. 


SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 61) 


pupils, is especially adapted to the work in book- 
keeping and allied subjects,—the smaller ac- 


commodating twenty pupils for stenography 
and typewriting. 

In the rear on the first floor is a combination 
floor 


how 


auditorium and gymnasium with a 
of 57 feet by 63 feet. This has a 


seating capacity of 560 persons and the struc- 


area 
room 
so designed 


tural members of the building are 


as to provide for the addition of a balcony. 
This room is of sufficient area to provide for 
ample facilities for general assemblies and 
athletic activities. 


The and 


building, while of the most 


throughout the 


modern 


furniture fixtures 
type, were 
selected on the basis of service and durability. 
items as 


black- 


-chairs for 


Included under this caption are such 


desks, chairs, and Pennsylvania slate 


boards for the 
the auditorium, 


several classrooms, 


desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
for the superintendent’s and 
offices, 


The science laboratory 


etc., 


principal’s 
and numerous other appurtenances. 
is eq lipped with six 


special tables for chemistry and physies, these 


tables being with sinks, gas-cocks. 


provided 
water and sewer connections. 


The building committee, while sparing no 


pains to construct a building to for the 


has had in mind the in- 


eare 
present requirements, 
evitable demands attendant upon future growth 
and development. This ls evide need by the fol- 


lowing: 


(a) Boilers, pipe 3 and fittings of the heating 


system art thus minimizing future 


a af 02? 


expenditures when additional units are in- 
stalled. 
(b) Present corridors are of ample size to 


meet state requirements in the event of addi- 


the b ulding. 
(c) The auditorium has 
been constructed in such a way as to admit of 


tions to 
south wall of the 
easy removal in case of extension to the build- 
ing. 

(d) The general design of the structure is 
such as to consistently allow for future addi- 
tions without impairing architectural lines. 

Below are the names of the several constrac- 
tors and the architect, each of whom at all times 
extended willing and effective cooperation. 


Architect, J. William Beal Sons, Boston. 

General Building Contract, John H. Power, 
Worcester. 

Ileating and Ventilating Contract, Acme 


Heating & Ventilating Co., Boston. 
Plumbing and Water Svstem Contract. J. T. 
Cahill & Sons, Worcester. 


Kleetrical Contract, Drake Electrie Co., Wor- 


ecester. 

Unit Cost 
l. Cost per cubic foot................$ 0,26 
2. Floor area, cost per square foot..... $.00 


3. Ground area, cost per square foot... 12.16 
This ineludes mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment, grading in front of the building and total 


cost of construction and architect’s fee. 
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MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 


of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


lll. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 


16m/m and 
double nose- 


with 10X eyepiece, 
4 m/m objective, 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 





in cabinet, $73.00. Discount te 
Schools. 
DL x 
SPENCER SPENCER LENS CO. — épenceR 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 


BUFFALO 
erg 


EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SPENCER 

















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 








Velour curtains 
and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 


for front drop curtains. 


asec renee 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 





| Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 





























Saving Money by Movies 


It has been definitely shown that the use of motion pic- 
ture films in the classroom reduces the problem of “repeat- 
ers” by forty or fifty percent. Boys and girls who have 
the advantage of visual supplements to their text books 
learn their lessons better and retain them longer. 


Thirty-five million dollars a year will be saved to the 
tax payers in this country through the nation-wide use of 
visual education in our public schools becomes a fact. 


The above data is placed upon a report of Mr. Clyde 
Mann, Educational Statistician. Let us show you more 
definitely how a DeVry can save you money. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 
1109 Center Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Fill and mail the attached coupon. 


eee ae eee eee eases esc sea ease eee esa ae aaa essa 


Gentlemen Please send me without 
on the DeVry Projector 


obligation complete information 


Name 


Address 

















“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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“American’ 
Portable 
Schools 





42 States Use Them 


Send for new Catalog 
and Delivered Prices. 


American Portable House Co. 
601-611 Alaska Street Seattle, Washington 


Established 1898 
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A Flexible Handle 


Floor Brushes sweep cleaner 
and with more ease—bristles 
stand up better because 


spring absorbs some of the 
pressure put on it by the 
sweeper and the “flip’”’ caused 
by springs throw out dust 
from brush and 
clean. 


keeps it 






& 






Handle on Palmer Brushes has a 
patented attachment that makes re- 
versing of brush easily and quickly 
done We also make a rigid pat- 
ented handle and the old style 
blocks. 


Many of the better jobbers sell 


MMMM 


NUNIT 
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Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 


Other Guaranteed 
Palmer Products 


Liquid Soap Tank 
Systems 

Sanitary Dusters 

Glass and Alumi- 
num Soap Dis- 
pensers 

Paper Towel and 
Toilet Paper 
Fixtures 

Pine Oil Disin- 
fectant 

Pipe Cleaner 

Floor Dressing 

Closet Bowl 
Cleaner 


Wn, 
~ 
{ We are l 
{ quite sincere 7 
S$ when we state 7 
S that you will get 2 
S Multi Service from 2 
Palmer Products — < 
because the pa’ 
S  teatures make 
“L, them superior 


_ 


nanny 

















our line, but we are pleased 
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Drapery Curtains 
Asbestos Curtains 

Motion Picture Sheets 
Elizabethan Stage Settings 


Scenery and Stage Equip- 
ment 


The above furnished for 
School Auditoriums, Assem- 
bly Halls, and Theatres. 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

















BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 

















BADGER WIRE 


WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 


easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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——— a aiieeetiiieminemeemeenineenmnantn 
7 Here is the Replacement Inkwell 
ATTACHES AT 
That Will Fit Your Desks po Ras 
° ° ‘ LID SLIDES SHUT 
Any school desk can be quickly equipped with the U. S. Ink- MARES WELL | 
well. Just drive in three desk tacks and the whole job is oy 7 
done. No matter what size holes your desks now have, the QUACK JAPANNED 
U. S. Inkwell will fit them perfectly. 
: The U. S. Inkwell projects but a U. S. Inkwells are cheapest in the 
' very little above the top of the end. The tight-fitting lid keeps out oe 
; desk. It is neat in appearance dust and prevents evaporation. The EASILY CLEANED 
and satisfactory in operation. glass wells can be quickly removed REUNS Berea 
° ge . ° . CANNOT 
be The sliding lid cannot rattle or for cleaning. U.S. Inkwells not only SET ON DESK 
5 click. There is no temptation reduce upkeep expenses, but also 
' for a pupil to tinker with a U. S. cost less in the first place. Compare ans —s ae 
¢ ; : RESTIN ON 
Inkwell. our prices and convince yourself. denen: eugnintn tiie, 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
Ti Pr e th + CONTACT WITH LID 
f f U. S. Inkwells are made in 
US Inkwells are what you need 1 two sizes 
Senior—fits holes 1% to 2% 
We want every school board and school officials to know the merits of U. S. _ inches in diameter. 
Inkwells. That is why we are making this offer. Junior—fits — 1 to 2 inch- 
‘ ° . ; . es wm diameter. 
' Send us your order for a gross of U. S. Inkwells, either size, Senior, or Junior. 
H Try out some of them on the desks in your school. We know you will find 
U. S. Inkwells easier to install, better looking and more satisfactory in every 
way. If for any reason you are not entirely pleased, return the whole gross at our 
expense. You take no risk whatever. 
Send for Free Desk Inkwell 
We will be glad to send you sample of each size inkwell, mounted on a neat 
: desk stand without cost or obligation if you prefer to see the U. S. Inkwell' 
before placing your order. We will also quote prices and give name of nearest 
school supply jobber, if you prefer to order through him. 
U. S. INKWELL COMPANY I 
TULANE : ° 
410 S. W. 9th Street Des Moines, lowa 
HOW SUPERVISORY SYSTEMS MAY BE the teaching upon the pupils. To work out every package of cigarettes and every box of 
COMPARED. these steps is the opportunity of a post-graduate cigars, before sold or used. As soon as these 
(Concluded from Page 62) department of education in a University. Some stamps come into use, a person found with an 
work in school systems that should include time this opportunity will be perceived and unstamped carton of cigarettes or a cigar, the 
much more than the phases of visitation in seized upon. tax on which has not been paid, will be liable 
| terms of length of visitation, frequency of ARKANSAS SCHOOLS TO BE AIDED BY +° 4 $100 fine. Responsibility for observance is 
Visitation, and term-time of visitation. These TAX ON CIGARETTES AND CIGARS thus placed upon the individual as well as upon 
{ aspects have been taken for illustration because The Arkansas General Assembly has recently the dealer. 

| they are well understood, they can be repre- passed what is known as the Parnall cigarette An exception was made in the case of Tex- 
sented in mathematical expressions because and cigar tax law during a special session called arkana, a town which lies partly in Texas. Had 
time is a measured quantity and hence can be to relieve the acute financial situation of the the bill been made applicable to this town, the 
represented by numbers. It must be remem- schools. The law was signed by Governor T. cigar dealers on the Arkansas side of the town 

bered that time alone cannot be regarded as the (©. McRae, June 30, becoming effective the fol- would have to move to the Texas side or go 
| full measure of the value of a supervisory vis- lowing day, the beginning of the fiscal year for out of business. Texarkana, consequently, will 
itation, Whatever values elude us in one com- Arkansas. not receive any of the income from the tax. 

| putation also elude us in the other computation, A similar tax had been passed by a preceding Opponents of the tax, while admitting the 
im which supervision ts held in the respective special session called in March. This tax, how- need of increasing the school fund, see in it 
systems , Phe inference that results are = the ever, was declared unconstitutional by the class legislation, as favoring the farmer, who, as 
oe ERO OS the esteem in which supervision Supreme Court because of a technical error in a rule, they contend, does not smoke many 
Is _ cannot be mathematically proved tn ween of passage. During the 47 days’ cigars and ready-made cigarettes. As the editor 
: Y : — justified by hypothesis. in which this first law was in force, it netted of an urban paper says, “Those who roll their 

: pai apie an o hoses -snnibhendidted systems from the common schools of the state approximately own, or pack a jimmy pipe with fine cut or 
some other points of view ec; > worked o : ' 
ey h points of view can be worked out. $100,000. Most of this amount will now be granulated can smoke in peace, exempt from 
1s I ke ore *) >*¥ § > > 4 > ° ° ° , , ; . - ‘* 
ed 7 + — -y = eres given to the districts where the dealers volun iny assistance to the schools of the state. Since 
Ssugyestec ) 8S ar ‘1e 3 +S 8 ) . ] ; i 

n . Masia gs 1 z th 13 ae os tarily collected the tax during the pendency ol the farmer casts more votes than the city man, 
supervision are soug Oo be co are 5 S 7 . . . | : , 

xz rs 4} i aie hin ee ay the suit which resulted in the law being de that appears to some legislators as abundant 
Of eTlectiveness o > AC g as "sure ‘ pane : . . ‘ A P ° ° 

e th | > me la ; igaasen te: clared void. The re-passage | t the law, how justineation 1n exempting his kind of tobacco.” 

7 ie development of the pupils, we have a method a as 

y of procedus " er s - ever, is strictly in accordance with the rulings , 

j procedure already in existence, namely, f the Supreme Court and according to state The Worcester, Mass., school committee 
standard achievement tests, or any other kind Src Tigo cage ‘ie ce amended its salary rules as follows: (a) That 
of standard test. It is conceivable that we officials there will be no “loop hole. the maximum salary of high school women 
might wish to measure the effectiveness of the The newly enacted law places a tax of $2 a teachers be increased from $2500 to $2625 per 
ae ; ote thousand on cigarettes, and ten per cent on annum.  (b) That the maximum salary of 
upervision in terms of degree of improvement *" = Pacl be  dlaaihinin tiles “ae special teachers in music, drawing and physical 

’ effected in the teachers. Obviously the control “'##?s- ee Cwing wees a Ss training be fixed at $1900 per annum. (c) 
and che for such values would be the achieve empt. It is estimated that between two and That the maximum salary of principals of 
ment ‘ : +) . three millions of dollars will be added to the buildings of two, three and four units be fixed 
nent results of the pupils in standard achieve- ret aiushhis : = : P $9150 and the ari sale f ; 
ment test ‘| or ° ' school fund. or three to four dollars per child at eciov an 1e maximum salary of prin- 

rs . he construction of a plan of com- . oe cipals of five unit buildings be fixed at $2200 

5 } parison of the improvement of teachers is log quite a material increase per annum. (d) That the maximum salary of 
Ica next step after finding a way to com During July, the first month, every dealer is the principal of the continuation school be in- 
pare Le yree f reg: | i hi +} risi require d to keep an accurate rec rd ‘ f p rchases creased from $3600 to $3700 per annum. 

ay legrees of regard in which supervision ee , That the salary of the superintendent of schools 





—. il, as proposed in this paper. Last will and sales; after August 1, he will be given & be increased from $6000 to $7500 per an- 
ni n for the comparison of the effects of supply of revenue stamps t be placed upon yum, to date from May 1, 1924. 
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‘If I wasn’t just 
a janitor!”’ 
“Last evenin’ the boss man 
came in and caught me pro 
jectin’ my foot into one of 
these here flimsy baskets 
which dribbles paper through 
to the floor. 
talked strong. 
and | 
mighty humble. But if 
I wasn’t just a janitor I 
could do some plain talk- 
in’ about careless waste. 
Why any man spends 
money on rickety, leaky 
baskets is mor’n I can 
understand. Them Vul- 
Cots don’t leak and they 
stands all kinds of treat- 
ment. People that makes ’em is so sure of ’em 
they guarantees ’em for five years.” 
VUL-COT is one basket the janitor never 
tries to smash 





lle 
‘malishous waste’: 


sure 


Called it 
talk 


had to 





he looks on it as a friend. 
A f most Stationers and dé hool Supply Hi “uses. 
If not at yours, t rite tO us—we : 
you are supplied, 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Birmingham, Denver, Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


wil séé that 


CO. 





Baltimore, 















DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL 
West Chester 


CRAYON CO. 


Pa. 
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It’s the problem of the student today. 

He carries a fountain pen which must be filled with 
fountain pen ink. He usually needs ink when he can’t 
get it. 

FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING STATIONS placed at 
convenient points in halls and study rooms furnish a 
ready supply of fresh, high grade, fountain pen ink. 
These stations are built to furnish ink for one cent 
= or supply it free. 

Write for complete information and 

testimonials from leading schools. 


ru! 
CPELERIEARETEEIIE 


DOT 









The F-N Company, Ine. 
6610 Dorchester Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MILLIONS IN USE 





The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 
It requires filling but once a term. 


It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 

Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 

Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 





Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 


convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Western Representative 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CO. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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For Handwriting 
in School 


No room for doubt after you have tried a 
DIXON 
6b 
TI-CON-DER-OGA’ 


Indecision vanishes once you touch its lead to 
paper. 


Hence, our confidence in offering to send you 
a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 31-J. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















“ANTI-DUST’ COMPRESSED CRAYONS 
95% Pure Chalk 


One of Our 
Famous 
Gold Medal 


Products. 





kK LYING particles of chalk in the air of a school 
room are a distinct menace to the health of the 
pupils. 

“Anti-Dust” Crayons prevent this evil. By an 
improved process of compression the specific gravity 
of the crayon 1s increased; the particles, when er: ased, 
drop to the bottom of the blackboard. And the great 
tensile strength avoids annoying breakage of the 
crayon while demonstrating. 

All Jobbers Stock “Anti-Dust” Crayons 


ind full inform itiom on request 


ia & Smith Co. 


11 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 



































THE APSCO LINE 
Don’t Overlook This Equipment 
Which Pupils Use Every Day! 


Every minute of the school day, pupils will benefit by using sharp- 
pointed pencils and crayons—assured by the inexpensive installation 
of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. 
THIS COMPLETE LINE 
MEETS EVERY SCHOOL’S NEEDS 

Eleven quality Apsco models at a wide range of price enable every 
school to select the model best meeting its needs. All Apsco Pencil 
Sharpeners equipped with the time-enduring solid steel cutters; 


three all-steel models; and six models producing a fine, medium or 
blunt point. 


ASK YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


to show you the complete Apsco Line and quote prices. Or 
us for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


, write 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1309 Garland Building, Chicago 


The Junior 


An attractive, popular Apsco model 
used as standard equipment in many 
schools. Sharpens all sizes of pen- 
cils and crayons Produces fine, 
medium or blunt points. Solid steel 
twin milling cutters, guarantee last- 
ing satisfaction Equipped with 


other exclusive Apsco features 











Spencerian 





For more than fifty years Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard 
among better schools. They outwear 
any two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these smooth- 
writing, long- -wearing pens for their 


work. 


Twelve school pens three of each number 
by mail on receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


\ 1—College, fine point; double elastic 

\ Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
\ School, fine point; semi-elasti , 

\ Intermediate, medium potnt tiff action 


School Pens 
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LOCKER PROBLEM SOLVED! 


The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock has 
solved the locker problem. There are no keys 
to lose. Theft is absolutely eliminated. 64,000 
possible combinations. Valuable time is saved 
for students and the Locker Custodian. En- 
dorsed by thousands of leading institutions. 
You don’t have to worry along with the old 
antiquated key lock system any longer. Now 
is the time to install the Dudley and insure a 
perfect, efficient locker system. 


” 


ve - ° - 
Write for Free Inspection Lock! 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free inspection 

the only lock that cannot be picked or forced. 
Get the evidence of perfect performance: Get the 
full details of our Master Chart Service and our 
special low price to institutions. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION—Dept. 18, Waukegan, Ill. 














STEEL FLAG POLES 
PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
TENNIS POSTS 


Write your school supply house 
or to us for Folder S. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
West Orange, N. J. 





Factory also at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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— Edward Lee Thorndike 


Educators demand that back of every textbook stand an authori- 
tative personality. Back of Thorndike Arithmetics stands Thorn- 
dike himself—expert on the learning process, chief exponent of 
dynamic psychology. 


THREE ARITHMETICS FOR THE GRADES 


These arithmetics are psychologically correct. They are written 
from the child’s point of view. They are based upon the best and 
most successful school practice and modern educational principles. 
Above all they 

—eliminate all nonessentials 
—correlate with facts of everyday life 
—contain practical problems only 
—motivate the learning process 
—provide abundant drill material 


Thorndike’s Exercises are designed to supplement any standard 
arithmetic text, and The New Methods in Arithmetic gives practical 
aid to teacher and normal-school student. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 














SAVE 


YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 








Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto- 
matic Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks. 


Free trial offer—ask us about it. 








Chicago (Dept. F-94) New York 








STANDARD TYPEWRITER TEXTS 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By CHARLES E. SMITH. 

The Sixteenth edition is more than an enlargement or a revision. 
It is a new book. The work is presented in the most instructive and 
teachable manner, and has won the commendation of the world’s 
greatest typists and typewriting teachers everywhere. All world’s 
typing records for both speed and accuracy are held by typists who 
studied from “A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” It has 
justly been called the typewriting method of the Champions. 

Published in three editions :—Stiff paper cover, 120 pp., $1.00. Cloth cover, 120 pp., 
$1.85. High School Edition, 208 pp., $1.60. Teacher's examination copies at half 
published prices. 


This work has been adopted in the following high schoola: New York, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Newark, etc. 


Pitman’s Loose-Leaf Typewriting Exercises. 

On cardboard, 50 cards, $1.50 a set. 

“The dictation and copy material has been well selected; it is interesting and 
instructive ; and, above all, it is good English. The Loose-Leaf idea should certainly 
aid in keeping the class together. To my mind anything that furthers class instruc- 
tion in typewriting furthers teaching efficiency. I congratulate you on publishing 
this much-needed material.”—R. G. Watters, Head of Commercial Department, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 

















SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Chemical Toilets 


for Schools without water or sewer— | 
Sanitary and Odorless. | 


Ventilating Room Heaters 


for Rural, Village and Portable Schools | 
Saves Fuel and Children’s Health. | 


Bubbler Drinking Fountains 
for Schools without running water. | 


Mop-pails and Wringers 
Write for catalogs and name of local Distributor. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING CO. 


Minneapolis, Sole Manufacturers Minnesota. 











WAYVELL, CHAPPELL & CO. 
40 N. JACKSON ST., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 








— | INTA— 








instant 


{ N K 


For strength, purity and lasting satisfaction, use Tinta 
Ink. For quality and value rather than price, Tinta 
Ink has proven to be best by test. Tinta Ink comes all 
prepared in envelopes. All you do is mix it with warm 
water and a free flowing, free from sediment and non- 
corrosive solution is obtained. Special prices when or- 
dered in quantities. 
Write for particulars. 
LEVISON & BLYTHE MANUFACTURING CO. 
209 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



































BRUCE ~ MILWAUKEE 


SUPERINTENDENTS! 
ARE YOUR TEACHERS SUFFICIENTLY SUPPLIED 
with 
TEACHER’S STANDARD CLASS BOOK 
By John L. Foust 
Cloth Bound 


DAILY LESSON PLAN BOOK 
For ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS 
By Oscar H. Lipps 
Press Board Covers Price, 80c net. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
208 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Price, 55c net. 
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IN WEARING AND SWEEPING 
QUALITIES 
High grade workmanship and 
the best of materials are used in 
constructing T. B. R. Diamond 
Brand Brushes. They meet all 
requirements of school uses. 
DOBERTSON’S PRODUCT 
SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 
—arate ; i 
| Standardize on supplies that bear the 
bois | Robertson trade marks. Robertson's 
ail wanes Products include: 
= APIVONCG Mo | a 
¢ AS) CHOOT MS Model , LIQUID SOAP LIQUID SOAPS 
| ‘ Ta 
| a) DISPENSERS SCOURING POWDERS 
| || PAPER TOWELS ' 'DERS 
| : — SOAP POWDERS 
TOILET PAPER MOPS 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE FAPER TOWEL AND Peusips 
TOILET PAPER BRUSHES 
= HOLDERS, ETC. TRIUMPH SWEEPING 
FOR MODELING DISINFECTANTS COMPOUND 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens Order your requirements now 
Prompt delivery guaranteed 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY a an 
weal: SOUARS. CAMMMRIOCE Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
Q 700-704-W. Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Distributing Agents for U. S. Member, National School Supply Association. 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 
Subscri bers’ Free Servi ice Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 
administ in, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 
ee 
Adding Machines ............+. CS. 6. gadsdcortvenceces¥eos Filing Cabinets .........+..+++ Musical Instruments .......... Stair Plates 
Adjustable Window Shades..... ae pea legate ty leh CC « iséiseess deans Natural Science Apparatus .... Stair Treads 
Agricultural Apparatus Kindergarten ...........ee0- Pe ED. Si css ccrconccesees Natural Science Cabinets ...... DUUND §cccccccesccece 
Air Conditi Eee SSSe50< Chalk Crayons ..............+: ko cee ndensen ase es Oil Color Materials............. DOOMED cccccccccccesvcces oe 
r Conditioning Apparatus .... Charte—Geographical. ......... Fire Extinguishers ...........-. Organs ...ceseeecececereseeees Statuary ...cccccccccccccce eee 
; Alarms (Fire) ......sseeseeees I, Ge ee i PREID occcnsdesesresccsesecsse Steam Boilers .......... esesece 
Antipanie Door Bolts........... Chemical Apparatus AROS SATA Fireproof Doors .........+++++: Paper ...ccecscsccccssececvess Steam Boiler Pipes ...........+ 
Architectural Bronse and Chemical Toilets ............e.: Fireproof Floors and Partitions Paper Baling Presses ......... Steam Covering ......... eoeece 
Pe MOE bn b360sb00 s0008 ETI ce a GL Se PE, fon cep acdnancensews Pe TED cactdccesedseaces Steam Regulators ........ e0eee 
| BP, DOD 660546000 0ecsanse Cleansing Disinfectants ....... First Aid Supplies............ Paper Waste Baskets .......... Steel oss seceecscceeseeecsess 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... "Gs a pape diaalcaaee a ei Floor Deafeners ........-..+«+: PRPCIIOS oc ccccscctovecoeseces oe Bnterinds .cccccccccs 
: Asbestos Roofing Tile........... ES. cc sevaccaseas Floor Dressing ....... eeccecees Paste .. cee eeececeeererceceeees ; aan TYITITITIT Tit Tre 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... OS PO Floor Scrubbing Machines .... Pencils coc eccereeseeseersesees MO wccesescccvervecvesessens 
Athletic Supplies ..........45. EE ccecctsnsensuauavade Flooring and Floor Covering.... — Sharpeners ........+++- penaerare eoceee ce eecccerecees 
' Auditori ae POP ee ee ce eee ce ee eee GMB ccccccccccceccccccccsccces § | BUBVER ccccccccccccccce escesecs 
pre etney me 6 Pevinhetacp rete Closet, Ventilators ...c..ccccces NER 225 ica duasneecece de Phonographs .....-..+--s+es005 Sweeping Compounds .......... 
OMNMET «..ocanscetescesccanc cage gaelic neta SE eae Physical Apparatus ...... tees Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
: Automatic Fire Doors.......... Costumes for Plays............ Furniture ....ccccssccccssccces Physical Geography Supplies.... be inde inheale on ptt 
NE RR Sr eee I ceca cde eabs he eens Adjustable ........cccccscees PIANOS ... eee cece eee eeeeeeeees se MB cccccccccccccscccece 
NIN Mk ees a Crayon Troughs ............-. Movable ..cccccccccccsssccccs Pictures ....ceeeeseeeesssences + ayy reel eee eceeecccees 
Batteriea—Storage ............ Damproofing Compounds ...... Ae I, cc cnc caaccensene Plaster .cccccccccccccccscccees on . mckboards .....cccccees 
a he ae ei a DEE DUUE 55 66.040 600605 Gas Stoves and Ranges........ Pieseer BOOSTS occcccccscccssece GIOPMORED 6 cocccccccccccscese 
Biology Supplies ............. TieeeGRMD «cc ceccccscceaces I icc eccecithidsaese nee’ Plaster Casts .....cscccnceress Temperature Regulation ....... 
. Biaskhoarde Composition ae EE coccccisscessscss ST a eee Playground Apparatus ......... Terra Cotte ..cccccccccccccvens 
BNE? Giccuagiateseiansacninc Se Gymnasium Apparatus ........ Plumbing «...---++ee+eseeeeees Theatre Chairs 
Washhoard Patuts ............. DS aa pS eas ee Gee eee Plumbing Fixtures datcensanses Theatre Curtains ..........+..- 
Blind Dictionary Holders .........:-. Hardware Specialties ......... Portable Schoolhouses ........- Theatre Scenery .......+.se+0+: 
Boilers ...... ae Diplomas ..ccccccccccccscccees Heaters (Rural School)......... Aa Lg ey Machines. . eae ereeccccccccccces 
Boiler F Water Governors.. Directory Tablets ...........-- Heating Apparatus ............ rinting Equipment .........-. HO eeeeescececcuceeeeeeesers 
Sie Thee Cen! | MEME Gcoeceseccsenses, Heating and Ventilating........ Projecting Machines ........+. ne FUR.» +2005 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... Display Fixtures .............. —_ ga eretensaseebenesonseses —= Microscopes .......- — BPET cccccccccecccccecs 
- : : es ae Se eee = ORT Eee WD vesneecceceeseseeeeersees 
Sy = pepe evaivevias "Benen — "en. or Janitor Supplies atenoaniessene Radiator® .......csseecceeeeees Light ar ~nag ocesecees 
Brick ata Apne ae tae Ary enh Gee Mnees...<...ssocccs Kindergarten Supplies ......... ROD nc cktecderecosdresseses . — GERI ccccccccccccce 
Face Brick Electrical Equipment ARs Laboratory Equipment ake cet ee Record Systems eeesseseeseoses tote ion Ceo eereeeeeseseseseeees 
Cc ec ae Drawing Supplies ............. Laboratory Furniture .......... Refrigerator® .....+sseeeseeess YOOWTIAES socccccccsccccceres 
ommon Brick ......++++e0+s Tabl UE "al aa a a a ee a Regulators (Heat) ........--++- Urinals ..cccccccccsccccccccese 
Bronze Tablets ........+0.e000s eee theese ss gd lalallala I ; Se ae Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
Brushes Drinking Fountains ........... MAVALOTICS 2. se eeeeeeeeeeeeeees : von 
tReet eee n ee eee ec eeeeees es sacauase Library Shelving Rubber Matting ...........++6+. BIVES wos eceecereseeeeeereeees 
Builders’ Hardware .........+- , ; ; Rulers and Rules............-- WE 6065n0.900006050000606 
! > Dusters (Sanitary) ............ Library Supplies .......++++. ee r j 
Building Engineers ............ : : : Saquipment .......cee- Safe Cabinets ....cccsccccccces Ventilating Apparatus ........ 
Electrical Equipment .......... Lighting Equip : 
Building Material ............. Electric Ranges 2? yes gp ee re Sanitary Appliances .......... Wagons ........+. ehaccecceees 
Bulletin Boards .........ese008 ee ee EE POR ans CL 5 cucaecsseebsevesnceess eds Wall Boards ..... siidbendes ase 
Erasers err qu DP 
MNES. 6. cdi 6in nds chen vasa ce FE ja ........ DE, coca: ras cc chaceusauauea REE cc ckpncssesboncdveseiess Wall Burlaps .......+sseeseees 
Cafeteria Equipment .......... ecru ee OhRSESSaSE NSS CMO 20 tpensasvesdeasaaess Schoo] Busses ......---+-eeee5: Wall Paints .....cccccccccscccs 
COMO 6 tcrccbevensoneende anette ~ abeliel ate ctabal years Loose-Leaf Books ......+.++++: Scientific Apparatus .........- Waste Baskets ....seeseseeess 
Caps and Gowns..........sse0: Fans— GOTERIEES cess cesccees Manual Training Supplies...... BeleSOTS occccccccccscccccescces Water Color Materials 
FENCES oo. ceeeeeeececeeereeeces EEE EE RR ep SEIT Sewage Disposal .........+.++- Water Heaters .......-eseeeees 
SORES ccs dae cascasdssenasevenes Sewing Machines ...........+-- Water Pressure Systems ...... 
BOOB cc ccccccccccveccccsccccece Shades and Awnings..........- Waterproofing .......--..see+: 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. Metal Construction ............ Shelving ......scsccccccceccces Water Purifiers ..........-++- 
Gentlemen—We are interested in the items as checked above. If you Metal Working Materials....... Skylight Operators .........+-- Water Systems ......-...-e000: 
will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to SEN iis Gh 6 50468400 e00s Ee sc cleiessiatetesteenien Weather Stripe ..........++0+: 
Mimeographs ........-ss+eeeee85 DOD ac cnccddncdoccscccceseseess Windows and Window Sash.... 
Signed) Motion Pictures .....--ees+ee% foun Dispensers .......-+eeee05 Window Ventilators ..... cocce 
_— Pee te cae nat oe tee eee ree ree ee ciate sik Motion Picture Projectors ..... Stage Equipment ......+-++++> Wire Window Guards....... eve 
Motion Picture Screens .......- Lighting ......sseseecesesess OO ee ee ere ese 
City Serer err oc uas keene occ] QED “Sncsunuspacsesena axeees DEED ccnccscccrccesceseses Woodworking Machinery ...... 
Offical Bids 
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R). ‘OxC(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
+ ' Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
oxc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 
| Carrier, so that flag flies free, | 
instead of wrapping around Flag J 
Staff. — 


Can be furnished in any height. a 
Write for prices and information ‘ 7 
‘ how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Davenport, lowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 














Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 


and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
also 
Shades of All Kinds 
Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 


works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 





Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. 








Boston, Mass. 








BOOK COVERS 


The School Boards will 
find this series of Book 
Covers the cheapest and 
most durable one-piece 
cover on the market to- 
day. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


School and College Supplies 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 














Magnified 225 Diameters 
This is what the tip of a fly’s 
the 


Ultralens Microscope $ 
At last the high powered microscope is 50 
f all who wish t tudy 


vithin the reach o 


leg is like when 





erve and experiment with the vast world 
if minute objects that ar invisible to the 
naked eye. A remarkable discovery enables for Complete 
us to manufacture the Ultralens Microscope Outfit 
magnifies 225 di ameters) for one-eighth prepaid 
the usual cost. EASY TO USE 
Any amateur can immediately start using his 1 ale 
to examine the edge of a razor, the mes} f a cottor 
hirt, the bacteria in dirty water No technical training 
uired, yet hundreds of scientists nd teacher are 
this instrument today It is at once interesting 
it uctive, and scientific Gives enormous magnificat 
a ‘penton! definition. 
ae 4 
The Ultralens Microscope yes packed j a uti 
Bakelite case with fu i in str ructions that anyone who can 
ead can underst d Lenses of 125 x and 5x objec 
tives can be furn ed at $1.50 each. 
ORDER TODAY 
Order direct from this advertisement and get your Ultra 
ens Micro ope now Fully guaranteed If \ 
you desire m« information before purchasing we will 
ladly send r a ia iptive literatur 
ma] 
SCIENTIF IC APPAR. \TUS S CORP. 


Dept. 204 MILTON, PA. 









, FIBRE “STANDARD” 
RK) BACKING CORK 
\\\Wf: / wooo ‘ 
1i/ | INSERT Bulletin Board 
/ cork THE BEST 
bs ‘e] 
“6 COMPOSITION BY 


ANY TEST 


«Be 
POA Se © SN 


STIL 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and blackboards in 
=| schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
g. |) old or new buildings. 


over 





fi: 





f 
} 
/ 
\ enor 


USEF UL, ‘ATTR. ACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











a 





ewes Our catalog gives in 
= graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is the best and most 
advanced in modern # 
school seating. 







Sent free on request. 





STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 


H ments. Quickly erected. Designedto meet |B 
' all state code educational requirements. | ' 
i Catalog showing many designs sent on request. i 
H TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
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SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 











The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 











BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 























TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 

















Consult with us about your 





school printing needs and ask for i 


estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 

















NET 




















CANNON PRINTING 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 


A iM, | 











“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD" 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 

















faction. 
Pp F} ATER ENCR 
PREMIER: ENGRAVING CO. 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
— MILWAUKEE on walle xan WISCONSA Oe 
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TEACHER 


SOOOREOAEUNOHLCDEONORCOAUNGONOONE 





AGENCIE § 








Our Reputation is National . 
Our Service Unexcelled COME TO 


Fesines aoe caries fo University Presidents HEADQUARTERS 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 







Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NarT Bann BLoc Denver. Coro Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Wie UU Es Wile Dec ccccceseoes anager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 





OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teache srs of Commercial, Industrial, 


PECALISTS’ Farce 





20th year. Covers all states, 
Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 














Twenty Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ Bnc ry 


FEDERAL 
STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right— 
and priced moderately 





Ask for Catalog 





Federal 
Steel 
Fixture . , 
Company Equip Your Schools 
with 
Chicago 


FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 











The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 


LOCKERS 
The most economical and efficient 
lock made. Operated on the “click 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in construction; 


built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

















The Westminster Teachers’ Bureay 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de. 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. 
information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky, 


Write today for 


CLASSIFIED WANTS | 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 
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CAPS AND GOWNS WANTED 


We have a new stock of High School and 


A few high-grade salesmen are wanted by 


Collegiate caps _and gowns. Information s manufacturer of a product wed be 
Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth schools. This product is required by be 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


in many states and is primarily essential 


POSITION WANTED to every school. If you can sell to school 


boards and wish to become permanently 
Hich Grade Salesman wants connection established with a reputable company, write 
with reliable and established concern in your qualifications, salary expected, expe- 
New England territory. Address 9J, Amer- rience, etc., to M-21, American School Board 
ican School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
PICTURES 


Will pay 25 cents for copies of February 
and December, 1921. Copies must be in 
good condition. Address Subscription De 
partment, American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. 





/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 


Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 


not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have 
you can buy 
direct from us 


made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 


2nd save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















PRRRELLELLIII LEE EEE itt 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL 5 pe ag — are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
} the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
LAR GML EES SEES LEREES 


THEARMSTRONG COMPANY | 
SECTIONAL | SCHOOL GUILDINGS F 
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TEACHER 


AGENCIES 








SERVICE IMPORTANT TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


Consult us if in need of teachers or school executives. We maintain 
the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK. The 
CHICAGO OFFICE of EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 SO. LA SALLE 
ST., makes a specialty of public school work, including teaching and 
administrative positions, also such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, and trained nurses. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO. Exclusively for college and university teachers. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, SOUTHERN BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The EVANSTON (ILL.) OFFICE specializes in public school work. 











We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency. 


Established 1855 
, CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
~ 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candi/ates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 





If you need Superintendents, Princi- 
pals, High School, Grade or Special 
teachers, write or wire us at our ex- 


SCHOOL OFFICERS iat: 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 














The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
all states. 





Continuous registration in four 
offices. 
No advance fees. 


Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
and Middle West 


Southern Teachers’ 
Agency 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. l 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. || 
RICHMOND, VA. | 
LOUISVILLE, KY. | 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building = 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 


The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 














TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








For THE BEST SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS 


call on 
THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Highest endorsements. Established 22 years. 
Services free to employers. 


No branches. 











CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bldg., 


BUREAU 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 








31st YEAR 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


E. T. Housh, Manager. Anna Allee, Assistant Manager. 











MID-WEST TEACHERS’ 
Purpose—FEfficient service for better schools 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
- EK Candidate for a position 


Method—Full particulars of qualifications 
\. T. POWELL, Manager, 1405 Centennial Ave., Bowling Green, Missouri. 


AGENCY 





PA 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

Vrovides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 

WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 





CUVOOUDEOTUONORO ANON OER EASRORO NORA OOOO 





Court of California announced on Feb. 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law limiting the amount of commission 
was absolutely unconstitutional. 


E. C. BOYNTON 
BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 
Brockman Building 


TR inity 3064 Los Angeles, California 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by Everett 0. Fisk, 1884 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 409 Journal Bldg, Portland 

2°25 Fifth Avenue, New York 809 Title Bldg Birmingham 2161 Shattuck Ave Berkeley 

402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse s E Jackson Blvd Chicago 610 So. Main St.. Los Angeles 

549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg 1020 McGee St Kansas City 69 Colle St ¥Toront 
Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 


Mentor, Ky. - - 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
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TH18s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Masy to fill- = 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 
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Nibroc-a paper towe 


that seems made for school children 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, 1t could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 


sorbent—takes up the last drop of 


moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn't get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 








away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 











——— 

















place in this Directory 


School Geode Diraataes 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 





Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 











AIR conprrienie APPARATUS F 
ng & Engineering Co 

os t t Blower Company 

B eve Blower Company 

Buffalo | Company F 

Nelson ration, The Herman 


Reed Air Filters, Inc. 


AIR FILTERS 


Reed Air Filters Im F 
ASH HOISTS 
Gilli Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING F 
American ing Co 
Arlington r Company F 
Heywood Wakefic ld ( 0 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor F 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Pe abody School Furniture Co 
Pr sive Seatu Company F 


ture Company 
aASEMENT ‘SASH, STEEL 





ILING CABINETS 

Library Bureau 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Yawman & Erbe 

IRE ESCAPES 

Dow Company, The 

Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
IRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 

IRE PROOF DOORS 
prteeery Metallic Door Co 
IREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
LAGS 

Annin & Co 
Dettra & Co., Inc., 
LAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N ) 


John C 


Products Company FLOOR COVERING 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
icts Company 
aLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION F 
Beaver Pr acts, Co., Inc., The 
Reckley-Cardy 4 ’ 
N. Y. Silicat tT yok Slate Co 
| es ( E W \ F 
s ar B ‘ board Company 


tonded Floors Co., Inc 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
LOORING—COMPOSITION 
tonded Floors Co., Inc 
Durafiex Company, The 
Marbleloid Company 
a VALVES 


Company. Philip 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 








ARD- “SLATE Standard Mfg. Company 
BLACK BOA Slate ¢ FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Nat 18 I ar kb urd (< Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
Structural Slate ¢ FURNITURE 
BOILERS American Seating Co 
iler Compatr Angle Steel Stool Company 
B00K. CASES Arlington Seating Company 
Bureau Beckley-Cardy Co 
: n & iH t Company, 1 Columbia School Equip. Works 
Book COVERS Columbia School Supply Company 
| ater I ‘ Co Conrades Mfg. Company 
Iroquois a eubt hir Cc ny Detroit School Equipment Co 
Pe aI Litth & Co Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Walr B e Co., A. F Heywood-Wakefield Co 
BOOK PL BLISHE RS Gunn Furniture Company 
mpany Imperial Desk Company 
Tey & ( D. ¢ Indian Splint, Inc 
| ton, Mifflin C« Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Publishing mpany Lauter Company, The H 
La y Brot Library Bureau 
ri tt ¢ yj. I Maple City Stamping Company 
Brow ‘ompa Mutschler Brothers Company 
N n & ¢ any National School Equipment Company 
Pitn & Son, Isaa Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rand, McNally & Company Peabody School Furniture Co 
World Book Company Progressive Seating Company 
BRUSHES Readsboro Chair Company 
Palmer Company The Rowles Co., E A 
Robertson Products ¢ Theo. B Scientific Seating, Inc 
BUILDING MATE RIALS Steel Furniture Company 
4 ima M e Company Standard School Equipment (< 
4 I ii] ngs Company GAS MACHINES 
r S 1 Products Company Freeport Gas Machine Co., Int 
} ( Ir The Matthews Gas Machine Co 
I t Lir e Quarrymen’s Assn GAS STOVES 
Ml ‘ i ( par 4. B. Stove Company 
r r Slate Company GLOBES 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT Nystrom & Co., A. J 
& Ss I w. I Weber Costello Co 
Wm. M GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
I & Any Albert Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
S I a ( The Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
John Narragansett Machine Company 
CHAIRS FOLDING lh a | BASKETS 
I Company e Iron & Wire Works 
CHALK TROUGHS HEATERS 
t any Lyon Products Company 
CHARTS Smit aoetem Heating Company 
N & Company A. J Watern aterbury Compar 
M Company HEATING SYSTEMS 
CHEMICALS American Blower Company 
Cher ( fenrs American Foundry & Furnace ¢ 
CLOCKS Ay: Ade ° Bayley Mfg. Company 
( ati Tir rder ( Buckeye Blower ( 
i I = Company Buffalo Forge Company 
} « Mf Cc (rane Company 
rd } r Time ¢ Dr am Company, C. A 
OOKING APPARATUS He als Ruff Company 
S Ww. t Nelson Corp., The Hermar 
CRAYON Peerless Unit Vent. Co r 
\ rican Cra ( Webster & Co., Warrer 
& Sr INK 
=o eM Compar F. N. Compary, Inc., The 
N Cra ( Levison & Blythe Mfg. Company 
I ittle & Co Rowles Co., E. W. A 
} W A 
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DEAFENING QUILT 
I Samuel 


( 
DESKS 


DISHWASHE “i? 


DISINFEC TANTS. 
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ts Co The B 


DISPLAY CABINETS 
W 
DOMESTIC. SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


INK WELLS 


Jacobus Pne imatic Inkwell Co 
“ juires Inkwell Company 
8 ikwell Company 


Ir 
JANITORS" SUPPLIES 


ty & Sons, lr W F 
Sasa Young Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products on Theo. B 
Van Range Co., Joh 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Hammett Compan 


y. 3.4L 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 


( se Cc Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Crane Company, Wm. M Peterson & Co., Leonard 
) & Sor I Ww. F Sheldon & Company, E 
Fr rt Gas Machine Co., Inc LABORATORY SUPPLIES. 
Kewa » Mfg. Company Heil Company, Henry 

Nt & Hoit C pany, The LATHES 

r & Te. nard Greenfield Tap & Die Corporatior 

& { e 
cw EH LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Tol n Library Bureau 


DOOR c HECKS 
D> nO 


DooRS STEEL: FIREPROOF 


Newton & Hoit Company, The 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 

Holophane Glass Company 


any LINOLEUMS 


ym 
DRAFTING Room "FURNITURE 

F rawing Table 
K me Company 
c. H 


DRAWING “MATERIALS 
R 
DRINKING 


& Mfg. Co 


FOUNTAINS 
rass Works, Inc 


N M Company, N. O 
I Drin Fountain ( 
6 Mfg. ¢ mpany 


T Cor vy 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Viremold Co 


ERASERS 
er ( pany, The 
Ro sles Company, E. W. A 
W lo Co 
ERASER ( LEANERS 
I, y, James 
Weber ¢ llo Comy 
FENC ES mpany 
\ 


n Fence Construction Company 
Post Iron Works 


ec 
& Wire Prod Assn 
Iron Works Company, The 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ 


Bonded Floors Co., Inc 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
LIQUID SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Medart Mfg. Co Fred 
Narrangansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Tunnell Map Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., 
METAL LATH 
serger Mfg 


Albert 


Company 





MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
Scientific Apparatus Corp 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Gcunouiies The 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynold& 
Hockaday Company, T 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
APER BALERS 
Peremoort Mfg. Company, Inc 
Levison & Blythe Mfg 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 
PICTURES 
Brown-Robertson Company 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Newark Steel Post Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co 
Century Brass Works, Ine 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Duriron Co., Inc.. The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Kelly & Bros., Thos 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Produets Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp. 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical C 
Spencer Lens Co 

RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
terger Mfg. Co 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


Company 


SANITARY NAPKINS 
Cellucutton Products Company 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES 
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A. B. Stove Company 10 
Air Conditionir & Er ne ( 108 
4 ’ 
A 11 
\ I 15¢€ 
A ! l 
14 
14 
Y { ? 7 
er irna ( 7 
er ¢ Cor 1 1 
American Seatir Company l 
American Wir ld Compatr 127 
Anchor Post Works l¢ 
Angle Steel 101 Compatr W 
Annin & 135 
Arlington Seatir Company 28 
Armstrong Company, The 158 
Asbestos u Compa 1 
Athey Company 133 
Austral Window Company ith Cover 
Automatic Electric Company 77 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 15 
Badger Wire and Iron Work 150 
Bayley Mfg. Company 130 
Beardslee Chandelier Mf Company Te 
Reaver Products Co I The : 
terger Mfg. Company 99 
Binney & Smith Compar 153 
Blair Company, J. C 140 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 158 
Brown Company 160 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ¢ 126 
Buckeye Blower Company 113 
Cabot 72 
Canr any 157 
( ucotto uc Company 119 
Century Brass Works, Ir 114 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Company. .137 
Christiansen, C 98 
( nnati Time Recorder C The 148 
Circle A Products Cort 134 and 137 
Clow & Sons, Jam« B 17 
Columbia School E m Works 26 
Columbia School Supply Company 23 
Conrades Mfg. Company 22 
Crane Company ; 9 
Crane Cor pany, Wm. M 197 
Cyclone Fence Company 6 
Dahlstrom Met allt ec Door ¢ g 
Detroit School Equipment ¢ 29 
Detroit Steel Products C 7 
Dettra & Co John C 157 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company I 100 
Devoe & Raynolds 82 
DeVry { ‘orporation rhe 149 
Dixon Crucible Co Tos 153 
Dougherty & Sons ; 98 
Dow Company 133 
Draper Shade 0 147 
Dunham Company, C. A 119 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 74 
Durafiex Company, The 86 
Durand Steel Locker Co ‘ 8 
Duritron Co., Inc., The 122 
Economy Draw. Table & Mf ( 6 
Everwear Mfg. Company 85 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 139 
Federal Steel Fixture Company 158 


161 


SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Heil Company, Henry 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL STOOLS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
STEEL TENNIS POSTS 
Newark Steel Post Company 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
Rotospeed Company, The 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Eelectric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
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AN OLD-TIME TEACHER’S CONTRACT 
J. H. Hickman, Charleston, W. Va. 

The following document is a teacher’s con- 
tract which was found among the papers of an 
old citizen of Ritchie County, West Virginia. 
It was written in 1845 and gives a rather inter- 
esting clue to the conditions in a rural school of 
that time. 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

“Made between Jonah Williams, teacher of the 
one part and we the subscribers of the other 
part, and we the witnesseth that the said teacher 
doth agree to teach reading, writing and arith- 
metick to the best of his skill and judgment for 
the term of three months or 65 days on the 
middle fork of Huse river. The said teacher 
doth bind himself to keep regular hours and 
show no partiality. And we the subscribers 
doth bind ourselves to pay unto the said teacher 
the sum of one dollar and 75 cents per scholar 
and boarding in amongst the subscribers accord- 
ing to the number that we subscribe. Any kind 
of trade will be taken. Corn at 37% cents per 
bushel, wheat 75, oats 18%, flaxseed, Janes, 75 
cents per yard, linsey 37%, linen according to 
qualities. The grain is to be delivered at Zinn’s 
horse mill. School to commence about the Ist 
or tenth of November. 

Subscribers’ Names: 
Joseph Gray—6. 
Archibald Lowther—2. 
Elijah Summers—4 
Sudnee Willard—2. 
Just Catching Up 

“I am sorry to tell you, Mr. Johnson,” said 

the school teacher, “that your little boy, Bear- 


cat, appears to be utterly incorrigible.” 
“Pears to be utterly —p’tu—which?” obfus- 
catedly returned Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 


Ridge, Ark. 


“Incorrigible, beyond reform. He quarrels 


and fights all the time. I can not imagine 
what is the matter with him!” 
“Aw, I reckon it’s this-a-way, mom: The 


little cuss was punying around for a couple of 


weeks and had to stay out of school, and 
prob’ly now he finds himself ’way behind with 
his fighting. That’s all.”—Judge. 

The teacher read the story of the man who 
swam three times across the Tiber before 
breakfast. Willie, who was sitting in the 
front seat, began to snicker. The teacher in- 


quired the cause of his mirth. 
“You don’t doubt that a 
could do that, do you?” 
“No, teacher, only I wondered why he didn’t 
make it four times and get back to where he 


tra i ned swimmer 


left his clothes.” 





J Paver 

ouldn’t Escape 

id your hair cut, Jones. 
mother too good a 


Master—I see y 
30oy—Yes sir, the: 
hold.—Teachers’ World 
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The Professor’s Trouble 

The professor was walking down the street 
when accidentally he allowed one foot to drop 
in the dry gutter. Thinking deeply on some 
obscure subject, he unconsciously continued 
walking with one foot on the sidewalk and the 
other in the gutter. A friend, seeing him, 
stopped and said: 

“Good morning, professor. 
feeling this morning?” 

“Well,” said the professor, “when I left 
home this morning I was feeling quite all right, 
but during the last few minutes I notice 1 have 
a limp in my left leg.”—Atlanta Journal. 


How are you 


An oral examination in civics produced the 
following definition of hose cart: 

“A hose cart is a push cart with stockings 
on it.” 





Teacher (trying to obtain an interview with 
a pupil): “Let me see what period can | see 
you? What do you have after lunch?” 

Scientific student: “Indigestion.” 

A school teacher, catching one of her pupils 
in some mischief said: “You thought you 
could deceive me, but I’m not so foolish as I 
look.” 

A Compliment for the Senator 

When the young teacher of a small western 
New York charity kindergarten asked a new 
boy his name, she was rather taken aback to 
have him answer, “It’s Chauncey Depew, 
ma’am.” 

A few days later, having heard that Chaun- 
cey was ill, she went to inquire for him. 

The door was opened by a neat-looking Irish- 
woman, who, on being asked, “Is this Mrs. 
Depew?” replied: 

“No, ma’am, that’s not my name.” 

“But, said the nonpulsed teacher, “Chauncey 
told me his name was Chauncey Depew.” 

“Sure, it is,” promptly answered the proud 
mother. “I named him for the sinator meself. 
My name is Mrs. Pugh, and’ his is Chauncey 
D.—Chauncey D. Pugh.” 

Teacher’s Memory 

A school teacher who had been telling a class 
of small pupils the story of the discovery of 
America by Columbus ended it with: “And all 
this happened more than 400 years ago.” 

A little boy, his eyes wide open with wonder, 
said, after a moment’s thought: “Gee! What 
a memory you’ve got!—Pittsburgh Sun. 

“How is it that you have not learned your les- 
sons, Tommy?” she asked severely when she 
saw that he had made no attempt to prepare the 
work set. 

“T forgot them, miss, 
coming humility. 

“Forgot them?” said the teacher, getting 
angry. “Did I not tell you to read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest them?” 

Here Tommy saw his opening for an excuse. 

“Yes, miss,” he pleaded. “but I suffer from 
chronic indigestion.”—Chicago News. 

Out West 

The roughest player Yale had ever turned out 
went West to work on a ranch. The cowboys, 
having heard of his fame, asked him to teach 
them how to play football. So, the Yale man 
made up two husky elevens, explained the rules, 
and wound up with one of his characteristic 
statements. He said: 

“Remember, fellows, if you can’t kick the ball, 


” 


replied Tommy, with be- 


kick a man on the other side. Now, let’s get 
busy. Where’s that ball?” 

One of the cowboys promptly shouted: 

“To hell with the ball? Let’s start the 
game!”’’—Pickup. 


When one of Hazel’s playmates told her that 
she had been confined to the house for three days 
on account of a severe toothache, Hazel replied: 
“I’m just awfully sorry, Dorothy, for you must 
have enjoyed a great deal of pain.”—Chicago 
News. : . 

“Charles,” queried the teacher, “can you tell 
me what an old settler is sometimes called?” 

“Yes, ma’am; a ‘pioneer,’” was the reply. 

“Now, Lester,” said the teacher to another 
pupil, “what is a ‘pioneer’ ?” 

Lester—‘‘An old man who pays his debts.”— 
Chicago News. 

Generous Boy 

Johnny, in bed with the measles, requested 
that his teacher be asked to come and see him. 

“You dear, good boy!” exclaimed his mother. 
“Do you really love her so much?” 

“It isn’t that, mother,” replied Johnny. “I 
want her to catch the measles so the other 
boys can stay away from school too.”—Tran- 
script. 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

Perfect New Folding Chair. The Standard 
Mfg. Co., of Cambridge City, Ind., has an. 
nounced the marketing of a new steel folding 
chair, known as the Standard No. 44. Among 
the special advantages of the Standard No, 44 
chair are the following: (1) Its non-tipping 
feature guaranteeing against serious accident; 
(2) its steel-rod construction providing added 
strength where needed; (3) its ease of storage 
because of its flat-folding feature. The chair 
has a full-slatted back which insures real seat- 
ing comfort. It is made of the best grade of 
hard maple and reinforced steel rod, making the 
chair exceptionally strong and durable. 

School officials may obtain detailed information 
by addressing the manufacturers at Cambridge 
City, Ind. 

Occupy New Factory. J. D. Wallace & Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the well-known Wallace 
portable wood working machines, has recently 
occupied a new factory, located at 140 South 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_— et -_ 


y 48 WALLACE 6 COMPany 





NEW PLANT OF THE J. D. WALLACE CO. 


The new plant practically doubles the factory 
capacity of the firm and permits of the manu- 
facture of Wallace machines under conditions 
favoring the highest quality of output. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
Issue New Circulars. The Angle Steel Stool 
Co., of Plainwell, Mich., has just issued a series 
of new circulars illustrating and describing very 
complete lines of steel stools, chairs, and bench 
legs. The line includes a wide variety of chairs 
and stools designed for use in school shops and 





TYPICAL ANGLE-STEEL SCHOOL SHOP STOOL. 


work rooms, drafting rooms, and other places 
where chairs are subject to heavy wear and 
abuse. 

Of particular interest to school authorities is @ 
cross-braced chair No. 118, which is sold in six 
heights and affords every advantage of adapta- 
bility to school use and severe abuse. 

Another line of interest to school authorities 
are the adjustable leg stools which are offered 
in several types and which can be adjusted to 


meet the needs of tall as well as very short 
pupils. The circulars mentioned are available 
and will be sent upon request to any school 


authorities. 

The Angle Steel Stool Company also manu- 
factures an interesting line of portable angle 
steel bench legs, which are especially adapted 
for building up work benches and tables for 
various school and shop uses. These legs are 
frequently used for constructing cafeteria 
tables, manual training benches, sheet metal 
work benches, and utility benches in school 
machine shops. Complete circulars are avail- 
able upon request. 
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‘Tences you can Specify with Confidence 
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Safe from traffic dangers. Mu- 
nicipal Playground at Bayside 


Park, Jersey City, New Jersey. 








Anchor Post Baseball Backstop. 
10’ in height. 





Anchor Post Chain Link Fence 
at Kenilworth Place School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 








Protecting the children’ with 
Anchor Post Fence at Vaux 
Hall School, Union, N. J. 








Anchor Post Chain Link Fence 
at Public School, Purchase, N. Y. 
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you'll find mighty helpful now 


A 94-page book that is first of all complete— 
equally valuable to school authorities or architects 
—a manual commended for its utility and the 
abundance of clearly stated, concise and authentic 
information on the subject of fences. 


It gives detailed specifications—easily understood 
—and the uses to which each type of fence is best 
adapted, facilitating selection of the right fence. 


If you would preserve the beauty of school grounds, 
afford protection to the children, and eliminate re- 
pairs in the coming years—send for this manual. 


A copy of this manual on your desk will soon prove 
its worth when the subject of school ground en- 
closures is discussed. Send for acopy now —it is 
sent free to school authorities, engineers and archi- 
tects. In sending for your copy, Write on Your 
Letterhead, addressing our main office at 52 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANCHOR POST IRON 
52 Church Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
509 W. Franklin St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
79 Milk St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
8 So. Dearborn St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth St. 


WORKS 
New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Real Estate Trust Bldg 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
541 Wood St. 


EUCLID, OHIO 
21500 St. Claire Ave. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Penobscot Bldg. 
HARTFORD, CONN. WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
902 Main St. 300 Coal Exchange Bldg 

MINBOLA, L. L, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 604 La Salle Bldg. 
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Anchor Post Electric Weld Rail- 
ing and Gate at Hartford High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 








Anchor Post Chain Link Fence 
at State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn. 











City of Hartford Outdoor School, 

Hartford, Conn. Grounds en- 

closed with Anchor Post Chain 
Link Fence. 











Playground at Englewood, N. J., 

enclosed with Anchor Post Chain 

Link Fence with Top Rail and 
Barbed Wire. 








Newark, 
Anchor 
Post Chain Link Fence, 18’ high. 


Seuth Street School, 
N. J. Installation of 


Anchor Post Fences 
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Another School Chooses Internationals 












(At Left) Physics Labora- 
tory showing International 
Second-Beat Clock and In- 
ternational Round Wooden 
Secondary Clock. 





























International four circuit Universal 
Program Device at left and 100- 
point seven circuit Cross-Connecting 
Board at right in ante-room to 
principal’s office. Both are shown 
with the protecting glass doors open. 


International Type C Master Clock 
with mercurial pendulum for con- 
trol of Secondaries and Internation- 
al Electric Drive Card Recorder for 
recording the arrivals and depar- 
tures of the faculty. 


Typical classroom with International Round 
Wooden Secondary Clock. There are seventy- 
five secondaries, each specially finished to 
match the surrounding woodwork. Two Mar- 
ble Dial Secondaries are used for particular 
architectural effect. 


HE new Roose- 
velt High 
School of Oakland, 
Cal., is one of the 


struction and edu- 
cationalexperts. 
The choice was 
made because the 





most completely Dickay of Oskland. Seperintondent of Scheols—Mr. Fred’ Hunter International han - 
equipped education- ee Se ee dles each day’s 
al institutions of its kind in the world. schedule with the utmost efficiency; because 
The architect and the foremost construction International Systems combine simplicity 
experts conferred on every point with the and dependability with one hundred per cent 
school officials in a determination to make it performance. 

the last word in every detail of a school con- International Electric Time Systems are just 
struction. as adaptable to the requirements of the small- 
When the all-important subject of an elec- er school with a simpler program, as they are 
trically controlled time system and program to the more complex class schedules. There 
device was reached, the International Electric is no phase of program service which cannot 
Time System was the choice of these con- be met with Internationals. 


Write us for complete information 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Co. Division 
Established 1888 
General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time Systems 
Factories: Endicott, N. Y.; Dayton, O.; Washington, D. C.; Toronto, Ont. 


Canada: International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Sales Offices and Service Stations in All Principal Cities of the World 
When in Atlantic City visit our Showroom at 729 Boardwalk 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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A Permanent, Fireproof School Flooring 


In installing a Marbleloid School Floor out 
a ar <i ; a 20 i. 2 ‘ > +i 
first step is to inspect the old floor or the new 
construction to insure that it 1s suitable toun- 
] ; } 1 . ’ 
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. ee eo . } 4] . ] ‘ 
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as shown by photograph above 
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THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Equipped throughout with AUSTRAL Steel Windows, 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts. 


Austral Windows 


Guard the Health of Pupils and Improve 
the Appearance of Your School 


OUR architect will appreciate the architec- chanical ventilation is the only adequate ven- 
Y tural advantages of Austral Windows. tilation, you will find that Austral Windows, 

The narrow mullion and the plank frame costing no more than ordinary double hung 
are not the least of these. windows, are indispensable in mild weather 
But he will also tell you what hundreds of other when the fan system is shut down. In many 
educators all over the country already know cases Austral Windows are relied upon to fur- 
that Austral Windows mean healthful, draught- nish ventilation during the entire school period. 
less ventilation. Our catalog and full information is vours for 
Even if you are of those who believe that me- the asking. Send for it. 
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